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PREFACE 



The importance of correct statistical information to the Merchant, to enable him to 
purchase the raw material and sell his manufactures in the best market-— -to the Political 
Economist, to enable him to grasp the intricacies of the trade with which he intends to 
deal, or to the Historian who would trace its phases and features— is everywhere 
admitted ; and whether we would study the history of the trade in cotton or any other 
article, we must learn it as anatomy is learnt; m short, we must first study thoroughly 
the bones if we would successfully trace the intricate ramifications of nerves and arteries. 
The object in view in the compilation of this work is to furnish the Merchant, Political 
Economist, or Historian, with the statistics bearing on the cotton trade of Great Britun, 
in as concise yet comprehensive a form as the data at our command will permit 

The statistical tables which form the basis of the work may be fully relied on ; they 
have been carefully collated from official or the most reliable sources; the object has 
been throughout to obtain all the available statistics of weight and value, to the exclu- 
sion of undefined denominations of measure, such as bales, and except in those cases 
where "the trade" have become used to their employment they are excluded. 

Although some of the tables are not strictiy of the trade of Great Britam, they will 
be found in all cases to have a bearing on the question of the demand and supply of that 

trade. 

» ■ 

The letter-press is divided into three books or chapters, which may be thus defined : — 

Book No. 1. Traces the ancient history of the cotton manufacture— its introduction and 
progress in India, China, Africa, America, a nd E urope — its tardy develo pment in 
Great Bril 

Irompton^ t^ ^ yat^) .^ their causes and effects—anSTtHe'Vn'Bl^ of the 
trade to tlie close of the eighteenth century. 




Book ISo. 2. Treats of the progress of economy in the mftnnfactnie, irith a review oi 
the actual effects thereby prodnced on the trade— glances at the present expense oi 
cost of the several departments of mannfactore as compared with that nnder the dii 
and mde systems — traces the features of the trade in its progress daring thii 
centnry — and the eSect it has prodm»d on places and people — and exhibits a pictnn 
of its present extent and greatness. 

Book No. 3. Isdevotedalmost ezclomrely to the qDOsdon of supply of the raw material 
^ving a review of the more prominent facts in regard to supply from the ITnitad 
States, East Indies, Brazil, Africa, West ladies, and other parts — with a few 
closing remarks on the extent of the home and export trade of Crreat Britain. 

In the department referring to the supply of ootton &om India in Book No. 3., afl 
inoloM oertun renarki relating more partionlarly to the ootton .mini{faotare of thai 
empire ; as exerting a great inflaenoe upon the fntnre demand for Briliih mannlaotarMh 
they are not thought irrelerent or unworthy of a plaoo in these pages ; the whole of tlial 
departmMt formed the subject of a paper read before the Royal Asia&i Sooiety on tbi 
21st January in this year, and is therefore better given in iti eotirety. 

The Map of India, fronting page 64, will exhibit particularly the means ol 
traont enjoyed by the several districts of India, while the aooompanying table (to which 
the numbers on the map refer) will show the area and population. It is hoped that to- 
gether these will assist to a view of the advantages of India, as yet to be developMl, 
while they evidence the progress making in internal communications to meet the trua( 
diScolties, which have hitherto been conddered the greatest obstacles to the develop- 
ment of the export trade in cotton in India. 

The Kagram fronting the work will show the relation of the four great eleaienti a 
supply, demand, stocks, and prices, over a space of thirty-four years; the figures em- 
ployed In its oompilation will be found in Tables No. 29 and 36 ; and it is to be ho(«d, 
if it servea no other purpose, that it will indicate to the Cotton Broker, Merchut, oi 
Kannbctorer, the insecurity of allowing so great a declension in the stocks of the 1%t 
nateial m Hut now eziitiug. 

It il right to ttate that it was the original intention of the author merely to ban 
com^dled the statistioal tables Uluitrative of the trade ; but that, at the raqaest ol 
BOTtfal ftlands, he wa* iodnoed to edit a few remarks to lead the mind of the nader in 
their penual, and to publish them in the form they now assume. Ai inoh, than, these 
pages are presented in thmr crude state. The author is oogniaant he has mtuh 
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PREFACE. lU 

indulgence to crave for their incomplete and desultory character, put together without 
sufficient regard to order ; but if he has committed any errors in the use of his figures, 
it is by inadvertance and not intention or vant of care. 

The author takes this opportunity of expressing the great obligation he is under to 
those gentlemen who have so liberally accorded him their time and assistance (with whem 
must be shared any credit which may be due for the completeness of the statistical tables). 
EBs special thanks are, however, due to A. W. Fonblanque, Esq., of the Board of Trade; 
0. C. Prinsep, Esq., of the Statistical Department of the India House; Dr. J. Forbes 
Watson, Beporter on the Products of India at the India House ; J. A. Messenger, 
Esq., Inspector Qeneral of Imports and Exports ; A. 0. Eraser, Esq., Custom House ; 
J. Oarpenter, Esq. ; H. B. Joyner, Esq. ; Thomas Bazley, Esq., M.P. for Manchester ; 
Henry Ashworth, Esq., of Bolton, Lancashire; Messrs. Stolterfoht, Sons and Co., 
Liverpool ; Bichird Bum, Esq., Manchester ; Messrs. George Holt and Co., Liver- 
pool ; Charles Speakman, Esq., Manchester ; G. R. Haywood, Esq., of the Cotton 
Supply Association ; J. C. Ollerenshaw, Esq., Manchester ; Messrs. Niell Brothers 
and Co., of New York ; Messrs. Piatt Brothers and Co., Oldham ; James Landon, 
Esq., of Broach (East Indies), and London ; Alexander C. Brice, Esq., of Bombay, 
Cochin, and London ; Messrs. Thomas Houldsworth and Co., Manchester ; and Messrs. 
Du Fay and Co. Manchester ; while, at the same time, he has not failed to avail himself 
of the valuable information afforded by such works as are extant upon the subject, and 
many periodical price currents published by merchants and others. 



INDEX TO STATISTICAL TABLES. 



Table No. 1. — Shows the quantity of Raw Cotton Annually Imported, Exported/ 
and Taken for Gonsomption m the ITnited Kngdom ; with the Bate of Duty 
and Revenue collected therefrom, from 1781 to 1859. 

Table No. 2. — Shows the Annual Average Prices of Wheat ; " United SUtes' 
Uplands/' "Brazil and Pemambuco/' and " East India Surat'' Cotton; , and 
of No. lOO's, and No. 40*s Best Seconds' Mule, and No. 30's Water Twist 
or Cotton Yarn, from 1782 to 1859 

Table No. 3. — Shows the Official and Declared Real Value of Cotton Goods and 
Tarns Exported from the United Kingdom, from 1785 to 1859. 

Table No. 4. — Shows the quantity of Raw Cotton Exported Annually from the 
United States of America ; the Average Price per lb.; and the Total Value in 
American and Sterling Money, from 1791 to i858. 

Table No. 5. — Shows the quantity of Raw Cotton Exported from the Port of 
Calcutta, and its destination, from 1795 to 1834. 

Table No. 6. — Shows the quantity of Raw Cotton Exported from the Roadstead of 
Madras, and its destination, from 1824 to 1834 

Table No. 7. — Shows the quantity of Raw Cotton Exported from the British East 
Indies (distinguishing the three Presidencies, Bengal, Madras, and Bombay,) ; 
and its destination, from 1834 to 1858. 

Table No. 8. — Furnishes a Resume of the Principal Features of the entire British 
Cotton Trade ; and particularly illustrates the Value of the Home and Export 
Trade, from 1834 to 1858. 

Table No. 9. — Shows the Declared Real Value of Textile and other Articles 
(distinguishing Cotton, Wool, Silk, and linen Manufactures,) Exported from 
the United Eangdom, from 1820 to 1859. 

Table No. 10. — Shows the Prices of Beef and Mutton at St. Thomas's Hospital, 
from 1688 to 1860. 

Table No. 11. — Shows the Amount and Annual Cost of the National Debt, from 
1691 to 1859. 

Table No. 12. — Shows the quantity of Raw Cotton Imported into the United 
Eangdom from each of the producing countries, from 1815 to 1859. 



Vl INDEX TO STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Table No. 13. — The Crops of Raw Cotton in each of the United States (Cotton 
Growing States), from 1824 to 1859. 

Table No. 14 — Shows the Annual Average Weight of Bales of Cotton Imported 
into the United Kingdom, from 1816 to 1859. 

Table No. 15. — Shows the distribution of the Crops of the United States, from 
1826 to 1859. 

Table No. 16. — Shows the number of Bales of Cotton Imported into the Port of 
liverpool, firom 1785 to 1859. 

Table No. 17. — Shows the quantity of Raw Cotton Imported into the United 
Kingdom, from India, from 1783 to 1859. 

Tails No. IS.*— Shows the quaatity and yalue of Cotton Maav&etores Exported 
from the United Kngdom to India; and the quantity of Raw Cotton and 
Cotton Manufactures Exported from India, from 1840 to 1858. 

Table No. 19.— Shows the Imports from, and Export! to India, from 1827 to 1858. 

Table No. 20. — Shows the Imports from, and Exports to* China and Hong Kong, 
from 1827 to 1858. 

Table No. 21. — Shows the quantity of Raw Cotton Imported from each of the 
British Possessions, from 1831 to 1858. 

Table No. 2SL — Shows the quantity and destination of Raw Cotton Ba-exported 
from the United Kingdom, from 1827 to 1858. 

Table No. 23. — Shows the quantity (in detui) of British Cotton Mannfactures 
Exported from the United Kingdom, from 1820 to 1852. 

■ 

Table No. 24. — Shows the quantity and value (in detail) of Britfsh Cotton Manu- 
factures Exported from the United Kingdom, from 1853 to 1858. 

Table No. 25. — Shows the Declared Real Value of British Cotton Manufactures 
Exported from the United Kingdom to each country, from 1800 to 1858. 

Table No. 26.— Shows the quantity of Cotton, Wool, Silk, Flax, and Hemp 
Imported into the United Kingdom, from 1820 to 1859. 

Table No. 27. — Shows the quantity of Cotton (in hales) Imported into the United 
Eongdom, from each source, from 1801 to 1859. 

Table No. 28. — Shows the Supply of, and Demand for Oott(»n (m bales) in Efuropt 
and America, from 1827 to 1859. 

Table No. 29. — Shows the Monthly Average Price of Fair Uplands (American) 
Bowed Cotton m the liyerpool Market, fr(»n 1826 to 1859. 

Table No. 30. — Shows the quantity or value of Foreign Cotton ManufiBU^tures 
Imported, Exported, and Consumed^in the United Kingdom ; with the Amount 
of Revenue collected thereon, from 1831 to 1858. 

Table No. 31. — Shows the Value of Raw Cotton Exported from eacb of the 
Presidendes of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, from 1834 to 1858. 



INDEX TO STATISTICAL TABLES. VU 

Tabli No. 32, — Shows the Official and Declared Real Value of Imports into, and 
Exports from the United Kingdom ; distingmshing Raw Cotton Imported, and 
British Manufactured Cottons Exported, from 1801 to 1859. 

Table No. 33. — Shows the quantity of Raw Cotton Exported firom the Port of 
Alexandria (Egypt), and its destination, from 1855 to 1859. 

Table No. 34. — Shows the quantity of Raw Cotton Exported from the British East 
Indies, and its destination, firom 1850 to 1858. 

Table No. 35. — Shows the quantity of Raw Cotton Exported from the United 
States of America, and its Destination, from 1851 to 1858. 

Table No. 36. — Appendix to Diagram. — Shows the figures employed in the compi- 
lation of the Diagram; showing the quantity of Raw Cotton Imported, 
Exported, and taken for Consumption, with the quantity held in stock, in 
the United Eangdom, from 1825 to 1859. 



Note. — The Official Values given in the Tables are calculated at a fixed 
price settled by the Government so early as the close of the seventeenth century, when 
prices were very different to those of the present day ; these prices are so perfectly 
anamolous as to render the Official Values of worth only as a criterion by which to 
judge of the progress of quantities. In the case of Imnorts, until the year 1854, 
there was no other calculation or return of values made by the Government. 

The Dbclabed Real Value applies only to Exports of British Produce or 
Manufactures firom the United Kingdom, and is the actual value returned by the 
exporting merchant. 

The Computed Real Value applies only to Foreign Produce Imported into, 
and^ Re-ex]jorted from the United Kingdom since 1854, when the system was first 
instituted ; it is the value calculated at the average price fixed annually by the Customs' 
authorities. 



THE COTTON TRADE 



OF GREAT BRITAIN, 



BOOK 1. 

In the most uncivilized states of mankind the process of manufacturing vegetable 
as well as animal substances for use must early have attracted the attention of the 
people. Even in the most barbarous times the requirements of life in such a state 
would lead to the employment of substances combining flexibility and strength, for 
which nothing better could be obtained than the skins of animals and vegetable fibres. 
In the earlier period of the world skins would probably form the clothing of man, but still 
for many purposes they would be unsuited ; and the very intertwining of strips of hide 
for the manufacture of a rope would suggest the great utility of any fibrous matter, par- 
ticularly flax and other such self-evidently useful substances. To the inhabitants of 
the temperate and tropical zones, too, the great weight and toughness of skins would 
make patent the advantage of any material which could be made of the necessary 
strength, and at the same time light and flexible. Our mother. Eve, employed the 
leaves of a neighbouring fig tree to hide her shame ; and, with this exception, we 
know nothing of the mode adopted to dress the person, whether for comfort or vanity, 
until about 1715 years before our era, at which period the linen manufacture in 
Egypt, according to the Bible, had reached considerable perfection. But before the 
manufacture of linen was established in Egypt, the cotton manufacture was no doubt 
extant in India. In one of the hymns of the Rigveda, said to have been written 
fifteen centuries before our era, reference is made to cotton in the loom in India, 
so that at this early date some considerable proficiency had there been attained in 
the manufacture of textile fabrics. 

India is, according to our knowledge, the accredited birth-place of the cotton 
manufacture, and it seems probable that the process of spinning and weaving 
was carried on at the earliest date of which we have any record, in much the same 
manner as it is there in the present day. The strictly conservative character of the 
Asiatic, the profusion of labour in the present mode of manufacture, the primitive 
form of implements, and the carelessness of the cultivation, all tend to this view. 
Whether the quality of the native cotton has improved or deteriorated is a matter of 
doubt ; but this is certain, in former times large irrigation works existed there, and 
equally so that the poorer cultivatori by a combination of circumstances, is in the 



present day considerably imposed upon by bis superior, either in power or pecuniary 
advantage. 

Considering the disadvantages of their primitive mode of manufacture, it is 
somewhat a matter of admiration that the natives of India should have arrived 
at such proficiency in the delicacy of the fabrics manufactured by them, liuslins 
(so called from Mosul in Mesopotamia), were among the earliest articles of 
foreign trade in the East ; those manufactured by the natives, particularly at 
Dacca, are sfill unequalled in fineness by either our hand or machine wove 
fabrics. Tavemier said ** they are so fine that you can scarcely feel them 
in your hand ; " and some of the finer muslins have been woven from thread of 
such extraordinary delicacy that a single pound of cotton was spun from it into a length 
of two hundred and fifty miles.* Though the manner in which this wonderful delicacy 
of texture was wrought is very surprising, it is not astonishing that the natives of 
India should have excelled in the manufacture. In such a climate the delicacy and 
fineness of the garment must necessarily have been of first consideration, and when 
we regard how greedily fabrics eminently combining these qualities must have been 
sought after by the wealthy and licentious nobles of India — not fallen India of modem 
times, but the India of poetry and romance, of splendour and glory ! — every stimulus 
to excellence in this direction must have been afforded by their luxurious mode of 
living and their vanity. Utility and economy were to be the characteristics of the 
energetic and thrifty European, but to the Asiatic no expenditure of labour or 
material was too great which could add in the slightest to their wishes in this respect. 
The earlier condition of India and its cotton manufacture are fields for speculation* 
To attempt any conclusive argument on the subject would be mere empiricism ; but 
the opinion may be ventured, that at the climax of the former greatness of Iqdia, the 
population would not have been less than that of the present day, or, indeed, it may 
for some time past have even diminished, and our knowledge of their social, moral, 
and religious institutions support this view. During the period in which those 
circumstances existed which wrought its downfall, the people of India, as a whole, 
must undoubtedly have been considerably impoverished, and this would not only tend 
to check an increase of population, but also to diminish the demand for cotton manu* 
factures. The long period for which the manufacture has existed there to our know- 
ledge should, under a prosperous condition* have given rise to a greater consumption ; 
and perhaps the fact that the plant is now found throughout all India is as con- 
clusive testimony as any we have of the antiquity of the trade and its extent. 
In these surmises is not of course embraced the period in which India has 
been under the civilising auspices of the British Government — the progress which 
civilization has made in that period has doubtless raised the energies of the people 
and caused an increase in the consumption of cotton goods. 

Of the origin or extent of the earlier export trade of India, and afterwards of China, 
little more is known. We have reason to believe that five centuries before our era 
cotton was exported from India ; for in the reign of Amasis, 569-525 years B.C., 
cotton was known in Egypt, where it is not probable any then was grown. Herodotus 
writing, 445 B.C., speaking of the usages of the Indi, says (lib. iii, cap, 106) ** the 
wild trees bear fleeces for their fruit surpassing those of the sheep in beanty and 
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excellence, and the natives clotlie themselves in cloths made therefrom,'* and (lib. iii, 
cap. 47) calls it tree wool (c/^iov dCvo ivX^u). From India the manufacture 
seems to have reached Persia^ where, according to Strabo (lib. zv), who died a.d. 2(, 
it grew in Susiana, a province of Persia, at the head of the Persian Gulf, and was 
Ipanufactured into doth. At the Christian era the growth and manufacture were 
parried on in Egypt ; and Pliny (His. Nat., lib. xix, cap 1) mentions, a.d. 70, that 
the cotton plant was grown in Upper Egypt towards Arabia. Arrian, who wrote in 
the second century (Arrian Indi, c. 16, p. 582), stated that cotton cloths were 
among the articles received from India by the Romans of his time, though at this 
date the importations must have been of a desultory character, as no mention is made 
of the different kinds by any writers of the period, or in the Roman law de Publieanit 
it veetigalUnUf which detailed all the different kinds of merchandize then imported ; 
indeed until Justinian*i Digest of the Lawif in which, in a list of goods then im- 
ported, is enumerated (a.d. 552) Indian cotton goods, we do not find notice taken of 
them by any writer, though other goods are repeatedly mentioned, and the reason 
seems to have been, that while these goods could not compete with silks as articles of 
luxury, they did not, being comparatively dearer, displace woollen and flax manu- 
Dsctures, particularly as these latter must from long employment have been adapted 
to the tastes and wishes of the people. 

In the Circumnavigaiion of the Erythaan Sea by Arrian, written in the second 
century, cotton goods are first distinctly mentioned as an article of trade, and parti- 
cular mention is made of the imports and exports of several Indian towns in their trade 
with the Arab Greeks, The Arab traders brought Indian cotton to Aduli, a port on 
the Red Sea — the ports beyond the Red Sea had an established trade with Patali (on 
the Indus), Ariakd and Barygasa (the modem Baroche on the Nerbudda), and 
received from them, among other things, cotton goods. Barygaza is said to have 
exported largely the calicoes, muslins, and other goods, both plain and figured with 
flowers, made in the provinces of which it was the port, and in the interior of the 
more remote provinces of India. The muslins of Bengal were then, as in the present 
day, superior to all others, and received from the Greeks the name of Gangitiki, from 
being made on the borders of the Ganges. Surat was famous for its coloured chintzes 
and piece goods, but the Baroche muslins were inferior to those of Bengal and 
Madras, as were the printed chintzes of Guzerat to those of the Coromandel coast. 

While India thus carried on not only an internal manufacture but an export trade, 
China appears to have cultivated the cotton plant in entire ignorance of its use, though 
silk was not only spun and woven but also exported to the Roman empire, from the 
people of which considerable sums were received in return ; and it is supposed that 
the cotton fibre was not turned to any account there till the sixth century of the 
Christian era, and not even until the eleventh century was the manufacture of any 
extent. Its introduction met with strong opposition from the spinners of wool 
and silk, an opposition which was not overcome, it is supposed, until 1368; since 
which, however, it seems to have steadily progressed, and now the immense population 
of that empire, where formerly, and even to the ninth century, none but silk garments 
were known, are principally clothed in manufactured cottons, by which, no doubt, 
the article silk has been considerably liberated for export to the more opulent nations 
of the West. A small export trade in cottons (particularly Nankeem^ so called from the 
ci^ of Nankin) likewise arose in China, but has long since begun to languish. The 



imports of this peculiar manufacture into the United Kin^om reached its greatest 
height about 1824, when 1,010,494 pieces were imported. Since that date our 
Imports have become gradually smaller, and at present the trade is almost 
annihilated. 

Though India is the accredited birth-place of the cotton manufacture, the in- 
habitants of Western and Southern Africa, it is extremely probable, carried on the 
manufacture before any foreign goods could have found their way into the country; 
America also had her cotton manufactures at an early period, for the European con- 
querers, when they first invaded Mexico, found the people using cotton manufactures, 
mixed and unmixed with fine hair. They were well acquainted with the art of dyeing, 
for some of these manufactures which were sent as a present to the Emperor Charles Y. 
created great curiosity from figures of animals and other devices being dyed upon them ; 
they also used cotton in the manufacture of a species of paper, and one of their kinds of 
money consisted of a peculiar cotton fabric manufactured for the purpose. When 
Christopher Columbus landed, 12th October, 1492, at Guania, one of the Lucaye 
Islands, the first land he saw after crossing the Atlantic, his vessels were surrounded 
by canoes filled with natives bringing cotton in skeins to exchange. It was singular 
that these yellow men, of a race till then unknown to the old world, should possess 
ideas of commerce truly innate ; nevertheless their advance, which was equalled through- 
out most of the West India Islands, is not so marvellous when we consider that accord- 
ing to our preconceived ideas of the peopling of the world the inhabitants in the remotest 
comers of the globe must all have migrated thither, and that to have passed the 
boundless oceans they must have either enjoyed considerable enlightenment or a mar* 
vellous instinct. It is stated that five days after Columbus landed at Cuba, the 
island he at first thought the mainland, he saw there cloths made of cotton of which 
the native women wore dresses, and a sort of network, in the language of the country 
called " Hamacas" which they stretched between two poles, and in which they slept 
at night. They had also there, so great a quantity of spun cotton distributed in spindles, 
that that of a single house was estimated at 12,000 lbs. weight. Oviedo states the 
same of Haiti — and at the discovery of (xaudaloupe in the same year, cotton thread 
in skeins was found everywhere, and utensils with which to weave it ; and here, as at 
Haiti and Cuba, the idols were of cotton. The cultivation of the plant in Central and 
South America is evidently of great antiquity ; and if we recognize the race of 
Zoltyns, people who ought to be placed first in the annals of the New world, if it is true, 
as they deduce it from the Aztec hieroglyphics, that it belonged (in the year 544 of 
OUT era) to another nation situate to the north, and who came after a migration of 
104 years to settle in the Valley of Anahuac, the famous town of Mexico, we learn 
that the use of cotton among these people was as common and almost as diversified 
as it is now among the nations of Europe — they made of it clothing of every sort, 
hangings, defensive arms and innumerable other things, and a tribute paid by the 
provinces to the Emperor was in a quantity of cotton ; indeed it appears the cultivation 
was restricted only by the limits imposed by nature in the climate. Peru had, 
according to all accounts, also acquired the art of manufacture at a very early date, 
tfid we must unquestionably recognise in Peru and Mexico the two empires of the 
earlier American civilization. It is recorded that in the former place the dress of the 
Inca or sovereign, from the formation of the empire at an unknown date, had been 
made of cotton, and of many colours, by virgins consecrated to the worship of the ivau 



To return to the European trade, it seems almost inexplicable that while silk and 
other goods from India and China regularly found their way to Rome, the manufacture 
of cotton fabrics must, to our knowledge, have lingered thirteen hundred years on 
the shores of the Mediterranean before it crossed over to Greece or Italy, and more 
so when we see that in the former place not only had cotton goods been for centuries 
imported, but as early as the close of the eighth century the raw material was im- 
ported and used in the manufacture of paper. The date of the introduction of the 
cotton manufacture into Europe is veiled in obscurity, but it is generally assigned to 
the period of the conquest of Spain by the Moors in the eighth century. In the 
reign of Abderahman the Great, about the year 950, the cotton plant is said to have 
been naturalised in Spain, and the manafacture was carried on at Seville, Cordova, 
and Granada, where it continued to flourish for several centuries. Barcelona was 
fanu)us in particular for her manufacture of sail cloth. The term fustaneros (from 
which the word fustian is taken) was given in Spain to the weavers of cotton goods 
of a stout make, or as the Spanish word signifies substantiaL The mutual hatjed 
which existed at the period between the Moors and Christians prevented its extension 
into other parts of Europe, for when, in the latter end of the fifteenth century, the 
Saracens were expelled from Spain, the manufacture of that country became extinct 
with them. The trade, however, carried on with the African coast doubtless helped 
to propagate the manufacture in that country, though, as before remarked, there is 
every reason to believe it had previously existed there. 

The manufacture did not appear in Italy until the fourteenth century, when tbe 
fustians and dimities of Venice and Milan were much esteemed, and among the most 
valuable articles exported to Northern Europe ; and at this period the manufacture of 
yam is said to have been begun in Turkey. Tbe progress in Europe, which, 
up to this time, was very circumscribed, now became more rapid, for half a 
century later it had crossed the Alps and was established in Saxony and Suabia, 
whence it was carried into the Netherlands. At Bruges and Ghent a large trade arose. 
In 1430 we have mention of fustians being manufactured and imported into Flanders 
from Prussia and Germany, and thence exported to Spain. Antwerp, which in 1560 
carried on a large trade, imported considerable quanties of fustians from Germany, 
which, with cotton wool obtained from Portugal, it exported to England. Thus, in 
the sixteenth century, the European trade was extending rapidly, but we must re- 
member that its production was still confined almost entirely to fustians, which were 
heavy and clumsy cloths, half cotton and half flax, while the finer cloths or muslins 
were yet obtained from India. 

In 1253 lineu was first manufactured in England by Flemish weavers, and 
though we have account of raw cotton imported as early as 1298 it probably 
found its way from Portugal, and was wholly employed in the manufacture of 
candlewicks. At the beginning of the fourteenth century nearly the whole of the 
cotton, woollen, and linen fabrics consumed in England were manufactured on the 
continent, and a great quantity of British wool was exported to Flanders and Holland. 
Edward the Third, however, took measures to invite foreign skill to the country, and 
the result was the immigration of some Flemings in 1328, who, settling in Man- 
chester, laid the basis of the British woollen manufacture in the manufacture of what 
were called Manchester cottons, — the pioneer of the great cotton era, — and we may 
.Delieve, that the impetus thus given to the trade in woollen fabrics, aided and paved the 
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way for the great meclumical improvements, which gave to the British textile manufac- 
ture the start of all other nations. In 1560 cotton was imported into England from 
the Levant, and at the period some anxiety was evinced to compete in the manu- 
facture with other countries, though yet principally in woollen fabrics, for in 1582 a 
commercial treaty was entered into with Turkey, a Levant company established, and 
a commission of enquiry sent to Constantinople and other parts of Turkey, to learn 
any secrets in the art of manufacturing, dyeing, ftc. No material benefit resulted 
to the country from these measures, and the slight impetus given to the trade about 
the period is owing rather to the number of Flemings who were driven to the 
country in 1585. In 1641 the cotton imported came almost exclusively frotn the 
Levant, a large proportion probably from Cyprus and Smyrna ; and it was then that 
the cotton-woollens, fustians, dimities, and other articles were exported to the continent. 
Though it was in 1530 that the spinning wheel was invented by Jurgen, up to 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the distaff and spindle continued to be 
used as in the earlier times ; the weaving was by the old loom, the same as that 
introduced by the Flemings three hundred years before. While the woollen and 
linen manufactures progressed more rapidly, the manufacture of cotton remained 
almost stationary ; indeed, looking to the statistics left to us, the quantity of the raw 
material imported even diminished, thus : — 

Cotton wool imported. Uanufactured goods imported, 
lbs. £. 

1697 1,976,359 5,915 official value. 

1701 ...* 1,986,868 23,258 " 

1710 715,008 6,698 •« 

1720 1,972,805 16,200 " 

1730 1,545,472 13,524 " 

We have not, however, the statistics of the quantity of cotton yam imported, so that 
we cannot determine the point ; and, indeed, from a newspaper of 1789, in which 
the progress of the manufacture of the antecedent twenty years is looked upon as 
immense, we might infer that the import of yarn was considerable, and that a large 
quantity of linen yam was mixed with all descriptions of cotton goods. 

In 1738 commences the history of those wonderful inventions which, giving the 
power of almost unlimited production to our people, have revolutionized the manu- 
facturing world. Though the distaff had been laid aside for the spinning wheel, the 
process of spinning by the latter means was so slow, that a person could spin only a 
single thread ; and when we say that a man employed eight hours a day could only 
spin three quarters of a pound of yam of a low count or quality, and that therefore 
to spin the nine hundred million pounds, or that at present consumed in Great Britain, 
would alone require the constant application of four million persons. We shall be 
able to recognize the extreme rudeness of the then mode of manufacture and its pro- 
ductions at the period, being then little in advance of that existing in the most 
ancient times of which we have record. The cost of spinning counts from 10 to 60, 
at the period of which we are speaking, ranged from Is. to 13s. per pound, or say, 
as the counts were very low, the moderate average of 3s., which would make that 
item alone in our manufacture now amount to the enormous sum of £135,000,000, 
or double the total value of the whole of the present multifjGirious, beautifully fine, 
and costly productions therefrom ; and then only admit of paying the spinner at the 



ifttt of 2s. per diem, While we have it on record tliat in 1760 tbey earned reallf only 
2t. to 8s. per week— weavers and dyers of course much higher — ^bnt on an average 
(as estimated by Mr. Baines) about 58. per week, than which they now receive 
not only mnch higher but more advantageous wages. We will endeavour to trace 
the several improvements which have assisted to produce the present state of seem«« 
iBg perfection, and in following them we shall be able to appreciate the immense 
advantage wrought by such apparently insignificant means. In this year a patent 
was taken out by one Lewis Paul, a foreigner, for a machine for ipinning hy rollers^ 
invented by a John Wyatt, of Birmingham, and it forms the basis of all the spinning 
machinery in our present stupendous factories. The great advantage of the instru- 
ment, however, was not apparent at the time, nor does it appear that beyond the 
principle was it complete, for it seems to have failed to bring in any profit to the 
parties concerned, though a spinning engine with rollers was constructed in 1741, 
by Wyatt, at the Upper Priory, Birmingham, and turned by cattle ; in 1743, up to 
whieh date India yams had been wholly employed in the manufacture of all the finer 
qualities of goods, another of a like construction was erected at Northampton, for a Mr. 
Edward Cave, the projector and proprietor of the Gentleman's Magasine, and contained 
d50 spindles, turned by water : and this in like manner appears to have been barren of 
results. It is probable that without a corresponding increase in the power of 
weaving, over which perhaps even the laborious process of spinning had the ad- 
vantage, the demand would not exist for the increased production, for the manner in 
which the shuttle was then thrown was very tedious and attended with great labour, 
and so rude were the whole appliances, that the weaving of a width exceeding 36 inchesi 
required two hands in the operation at the loom. In the same year, however, com- 
menced the era of improvement in this branch of the manufacture. Mr. John Kay, 
of Bury, invented the j?y shtittle and picking peg, which enabled one man, unaided, to 
weave double the quantity he had theretofore done. In lieu of throwing the shuttle by 
hand, which required the constant stretching of the arms to the sides of the warp, the 
lathe (in which the shuttle runs) was extended a foot on either side, and by means of 
two strings attached to th6 opposite ends of the lathe, and both held by a peg in the 
weavers hand, he was able with a slight and sudden pull to give the proper Impulse 
to the shuttle. Next followed Mr. Lawrence Eamshaw in 1753, who, it is said, 
invented a spinning machine and cotton reel, which he destroyed, on the plea that it 
would be the ruin of the working class. In 1758 a second patent was taken out by 
Lewis Paul, for an improvement in the carding process, and the arrangement of the 
rollers. This patent, which, like the previous one, expired without any benefit to the 
inventor, contained many admirable points, especially in the mode of carding by rollers, 
which formed the basis of a great improvement made and patented afterwards by 
Arkwright, by which the carding or roving was made continuous, and the operation 
performed principally by the machine. In 1759 Mr. Robert Kay (son of the inventor 
of the fly shuttle and picking peg) invented the drop box, which enabled the weavef 
to use at ease one of three shuttles, and thereby produce a fabric of three colours 
with nearly the same expedition as he could weave a common calico. 

The period thus embraced from 1738 to 1760, though strictly after the era in our 
cotton trade, may be perhaps more truthfully considered the transition state. These 
inventions of Wyatt, Paul, Eamshaw, and the Eays formed the principles the benefits of 
whidiotliersweretoioapbyiniproviDguponthem, TheerecdottofmiMluiierytoem]^oy 
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profitably tbie mag^nificent ideas embodied in thenii required considerable capital, wbieh 
was not forthcoming, and consequently their advantages remained nndemonstrated. But 
though so fruitless to the inyentors, and at the time apparently so barren of effect up- 
on the trade, the period and the circumstances were not lost upon the country; the 
minds of the people were prepared for the reception of the improvements whidi were 
to work out the practicability of in a great measure superseding hand labour, and eiil>^ 
ploying in its stead the combination of inert matter devised to assist man, and the 
prejudices against which could not be overcome but by time. The practicability of 
an extension of production, and of demand, as well as the question of supply of the 
raw material, were all being arranged ; and in proof of the interest then attaching to 
the subject, it may be stated that in 1760 the Royal Sodety of Arts offered a pre^* 
mium for the first invention of a machine for spinning six threads of wool, cotton, 
fiax, or silk, at one time, and that would require one person only to work and attend 
it. The manufacture too was being as it were centralised. About 1741, Manchester 
merchants began to give out warps and raw cotton to the weavers, receiving them baek 
in cloth, and paying for carding, roving, spinning, and weaving. The weaving of a 
piece containing twelve pounds of Is. 6d. weft occupied a weaver's family about 
fourteen days, and he received for the weaving 18s., spinning the weft at 9d. per lb., 
picking, carding, and roving, Ss. Manchester did not, however, rise itto celebrity 
for its cotton manufactures until about 1769. 

In 1741 the imports of raw cotton wool into the United Kingdom was' only 
1,645,081 lbs., and the official value of goods exported £20,709, while for the seven, 
years following 1743 the movements were as follows:— 





Imported. 


Exported* Consumed* 




lbs. 


lbs. 'lbs. 

• 


1748 


• • 1,132,2(^8 


.... 40,870 ...• 1,091,418 


1744 


.. 1,882,873 


.... 182,765 .... 1,700,108 


1746 


.. 1,469,623 


.... 73,172 .... 1,369,361 


1746 


.. 2,264,808 


.... 73,279 .... 2,191,529 


1747 


.. 2,d24,869 


.... 29,438 .... 2,195,431 


1748 


.. 4,862,966 


.... 291,717 .... 4,661,249 


1749 


.. 1,658,365 


. .. 330,998 .... 1,327,367 



The improvement apparent up to 1748 was not fiilly maintained, for in 1751 the im- 
port was only 2,970,610 lbs., and the official value of cotton goods exported £45,986. 
The progress, doubtless, of the manu&cture of many of our continental neighbours, up 
to this period, must have quite equalled, if not exceeded that of our own. Taking 
France as a case in point, in 1688 the import of raw cotton from the Levant into 
that country was 450,000 lbs., and of cotton yam 1,460,000 lbs. ; while in 1760 the 
imports were of raw cotton 3,831,620 lbs., and cotton yam 8,381,625 lbs. 

Legislative enactments, which had hitherto indiscriminately imposed re8tricti<»B, 
now endeavoured to foster and encourage the home trade, and in 1767 a duty of 4d. 
per lb. was imposed on cotton yam imported from India, the duties and prohibitions 
on certain other goods still remaining unaltered ; but with this, the total value of the 
cotton manufactures of the country was only about £200,000. In 1762 the secret 
of dyeing Turkey red was introduced by Mr. John Wilson, of Ainsworth, and in the 
year following bleaching came generally into use. British muslins were also first 
manufactured by Mr. Shaw, of Anderton, near Chorley, though with small success 
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from the limited supply of yarn suited to the purpose. The art of printing calicoes, 
which had been introduced since 1675, was in 1764 for the first time practised in 
Lancashire. 

The grand idea conceived by Wyatt had now slumbered a quarter of a century, 
for although it had, as we have before observed, been employed in two particular in- 
stances, and doubtless at frequent times in a smaller way, there existed a want, 
without which it could not be profitably employed — it was that of an inventive genius 
to perfect the detail, to which Wyatt appeared unequal — when, in 1763, one 
Thomas Highs, a reed maker of Leigh, is said to have invented the spinning jenny, 
so called after his daughter Jane. Great uncertainty, however, prevails on the point, 
but whether such were the case or not, it does not appear that he thoronghly under- 
stood its merits^ or even turned it to other account than as a mere curiosity. Mr. 
Baines surmised, and with reason, that it is probable Highs was aware of Wyatt's 
design, and as he appears to have abandoned his craft for thai of a mechanician, was 
^employed in endeavours to improve upon it ; but though his success was small, he 
seems to have originated ideas, which thereafter, through a combination of circum- 
stances came into the hands of the genius Arkwright. ^^^ the f ollowing y^^ Jameg 
Hsrgreaves> a poor weaver of Blackburn, is supposed to have conceived thi* i^p^'nal 
i dea of the spiffninp iennv^ patented by lum m 1770. but "SySich he had at a much 
date put into pract ice, in 1767, at which ti me he and his fam ily gpnn 
the wefttor^^eli uwg""user thou p ;h he^deavoured toT ptaip the secret, its prac- 

'^feahil'TT WM 8*^ ^"^^ undoratQQJ, th^t he hecftme the auhject of persecu tion, and was 

^^f^y^A hj ^ mnh nf the workjny peoplp , ^^n y^r^}^^ ^ntn hJ M house~and dest royed 
thejgaB yt ^^ u ltimatel y forced him in 1768 to flee wit h his family fro m his native 

place to Nottingham, as tbf jpventnr ^f thp fly aT^n^lUJi^Tjnnp lipfnrpliim, Tn tlii» 

same year, however, he entered into partnership with a joiner, Mr. Thomas James, 
who raised sufficient money for them to erect a small mill, which, fitted with the ma- 
chine, enabled them to give the twist necessary to reduce the roving or slubbin, into 
the form of yam, wmk admitted of a number of spindles being worked by one hand ; 
at first the number of spindles was eight, at the time of the patent (1770), they had 
been increased to sixteen, then twenty, and thirty, and continued to increase till its 
supercession by the present form of machine. 

Hargreaves, scarcely second to Arkwright in the matter of genius, was not pos- 
sessed of the knowledge the latter enjoyed of the mode of working his invention to 
his own benefit, for it appears that he made several machines for other parties previous 
to having patented his invention ; and as may be imagined, in such a time when 
the opinion, not alone of the working people, but the general public, was averse to the 
adoption of machine power, which they ignorantly imagined would cause the starva- 
tion and ruin of the humbler classes, it gave a key by which the jealousy of the other 
manufacturers could set at nought Hargreaves' patent right. Having failed in an offer 
made by a delegate in their behalf, they continued their aggressions on his patent, 
and permitted an action commenced by Hargreaves to proceed, which he was forced 
to abandon on that ground alone. Thus was poor Hargreaves like others, by the gross 
selfishness of his opponents, ousted from the benefits that in fairness accrued to him ; 
and though he does not seem to have died in the straitened circumstances which have 
been stated, he yet enjoyed but small fruit from his labomcs in the interest of his 
oovitry^ 
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We now reich the crisis wheti not one alo&e, bnt setettl, are engaged on the im- 
provement of the process of manufacturing cotton. Up to this date a large number 
of minor inventions for spinning wheels and appliances many of great merit, had 
been brought to lighti principally by the encouragement of the Royal Society of Arts, 
which had offered several premiums and prises for the attainment of improvements in 
the spinning of textiles ; and though we have recorded Hargreaves as the inventor of 
the spinning jenny, it must be remembered that this machine, though very ingenious, 
was bnt a modification of the spinning wheel, and applicable only to the spinning of 
cotton for the weft, being unable to give to the yam the necessary degree of firmness 
and hardness to fit it for employment as the longitudinal thread or warp in the manu- 
hctatt of doth. In 1769, Mr., afterwards Sir Richard Arkwright, patented the' 
spinrUhg or water firame, which, while drawing out the carding or roving, gave to it 
the twist and pressure necessary to produce the hardness and firmness which fitted it 
so admirably to the purposes of the warp ; it was at the same time also capable of 
producing in equally vast quantities yams of finer quality. This invention, while em- 
bodying the principles of Wyatt and Paul's, then extinct patents, was so totally 
different in detail, and so relatively superior to that to which Highs laid claim, as 
not in any way to detract from the undoubtedly superior genius of Arkwright. 
It consisted of two pairs of rollers, turned by means of machinery, the lower one 
of each pair being fiirrowed or fluted longitudinally, the upper ones covered with 
leather, and pressing upon the lower, enabled them to take hold of the carding or 
roving of cotton, which as soon as it had begun to pass through was received by 
the second rollers, which revolved with (as the case may be) three, four, or five 
times the velocity of the first pair. By this admirable and simple contrivance the 
roving was drawn out into yarn of the necessary degree of tenuity, a twist being 
given to it by an adaptation of the spindle and fly of the common flax wheel ; thus re- 
quiring only that a person should feed it with rovings, and join any threads which 
might happen to break during the process. While strack with the simplicity of the 
contrivance, it is difBicult to say which to admire and praise most, — the profound and 
fortunate sagacity which led to so great a discovery, or the consummate skill and master 
mind by which it was so speedily perfected and reduced to practice. 

The effect of these two most important and valuable inventions was In time to cause 
a total revulsion in the character of the operations of the spinners. Spinning had 
previously been carried on almost entirely as a domestic manufacture ; but now the 
manufacturers who had adopted the practice generally of giving out the warp and cot- 
ton for the spinning of the weft, with which the weaver manufactured the required 
cloth, discovered that a yam of better quality, made by machine, could be had at a 
cheaper rate, the warp being supplied from the spinning frame, and the weft from the 
jenny. And were it not that the sordid jealousy and the insatiable cupidity of the old 
manufacturers succeeded in wresting from the originators the well-deserved fhiits of 
their labours, we should regard with unmixed pleasure a period so rife of intellectual 
conquest and wonderful effect. 

With the precedents in the case of Eay imd Hargreaves before his eyes, Arkwright 
deemed it expedient to remove to Nottingham, where Hargreaves had now found 
security, which he did along with Kay, the clockmaker. In 1768. Nottingham thus 
became the cradle of the three greatest inventions in the art of spinning and weaving 
cotton. Having arrived therei he was fortunate enough to meet with some men of 
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etpital ; resulting in a partnership with Messrs. Need and Stnttt ( ^e latter the 
improTer and patentee of the stocking frame), and in the following year, the 
Bachine was perfected and the patent taken out. 

We have thns seen the process of reducing the roving of cotton by attennstion 
and twisting into the form of yam ; bnt the processes of first carding and afterwards 
Moving the cotton were still very imperfect and required much hand labour, and 
thereby assisted in preventing that extension of the trade to be looked for as a result 
of such wonderful improvements. Although there is proof that Paul patented in 
1748 the identical process of carding by cylinders, the invention had been allowed 
to fall into obscurity ; but now that other branches had progressed sufficiendy 
to attract attention to the subject, and to prove the necessity for a revision 
of tiie manufacture, the long forgotten idea of Paul's was reclaimed, and brought 
forth for improvement and active employment. The machines erected by Paul at 
Northampton had passed into other hands, and it is remarkable that the carding 
cylinders had been purchased by a hat manufiictnrer of Leominster, and employed by 
him in the carding of wool in his business ; and that its re-application to the cotton 
manufacture in Lancashire did not occur till 1760. Mr. Peel, the grandftither of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, is said to have been among the foremost to adopt it, and, 
with the assistance of Hargreaves, to have erected a mill with cylinders at Black- 
bum ; but from the labour required to feed it and strip the fleece off the cards, which 
operations had to be performed by hsnd, it was soon abandoned, and only came into 
general use after further improvements had been perfected, and about the same time 
that spinning machines were generally adopted. The operation of feeding was im- 
proved by Mr. John Lees, a quaker, of Manchester, who invented a contrivance by 
which a given weight of wool being spread upon an endless cloth, wound upon two 
rollers, was by it conveyed to the carding cylinders. In 1778, it has been said, 
James Hargreaves invented the crank and comb, which facilitated the taking off of 
the cotton in a continuous roving from the cylinders by machinery. It consisted of a 
plate of metsl finely tootiied at the edge, which, being worked by a crank in a 
perpendicular direction, with slight but frequent strokes on the teeth of the card, 
stripped off the cotton in a continuous filmy fieece, which, as it came off, was con- 
tracted and drawn into and through a funnel at a littie distance in front of tiie 
cylinder, and thereby reduced into a roll or sliver, which, passing between the rollers, 
was compressed into a fiat riband, and fell into a deep can, where it was coiled up in 
continuous length until the can was filled. This beautiful contrivance was, however, 
embodied in Arkwright's patent taken out in December, 1775, and from some 
testimony, adduced by Mr. Baines, appears to have been the result of his genius. 
It forms the next epoch with which we have to deaL The improvement and 
combination of all these varied material which was effected by Arkwrlght, and formed 
the substance of his second patent of 1775, and the admirable adaptability of the 
embodiment and combination to the purpose, presents unmistakable proofr of 
Arkwright's mechanical genius. By it the raw cotton was put in an entangled and 
knotted mass, the fibres lying in every direction, which, being spread, was conveyed 
by an improved method, invented by Arkwright on Lee's form of feeder, to the 
carding cylinders, where they were carded, and became regularly placed as they 
should Ue in a piece of yam ; here the crank and comb took It off in filmy con* 
timunia fieeeoi wUdi was dttvm ttroo^ a flumd to eooipress it to die tteiM nxt 
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to pass through the roller, which sent it forth in the form of rihands or eardings 
ready for the d/rawing fMteJme* This important operation of drawing was nndoaht* 
edly Arkwright's origiDal idea, and forms perhaps the most important operation in the 
whole manniactnrew It has the two-fold object of itraighiemmg and laifing the 
fibres at their full length, and of equalising the thickness of the carding*. It is 
effected first by drawing out the cardings, and then doubling and redoubling the 
riivers or ends so as to make them of the same substance as at first ; thus, while the 
drawing out of the fibres loosely straight^as them so as to fit them for the preparation 
of fine thread, the drawing and doubling averages the irregularities, and renders it 
of an uniform and continuous thickness. The number of times that the operation of 
drawing and doubling may be repeated depends first on the kind of cotton used, and 
then on the quality of yam required. If of long and strong staple it requires to be 
doubled more than if weak and short, and the harder and finer the yam wanted the 
more drawing will the sliyer require. The sliver is thus prepared for the roving frame, 
consisting of three pairs of rollers, which, revolving with different velocities, stretch it 
out to the required tenuity, and then allow it to fall into an upright can revolving 
rapidly on its axis, which, imparting to it the necessary twist, it is ready for windii^g 
on the bobbins. 

With this admirable series of machines, manufacturers were compelled to yield to 
the conviction that yams of a cheaper and better quality could be produced by 
machine than by hand labour, but still continued with insatiable and sordid jealousy 
to oppose their introduction in every way, and moreover lei^ued themselves together 
in a refusal to purchase the manufactured yam, the result of which was that Messrs. 
Arkwright and Co. became encumbered with a large and valuable stock, and incon* 
veniences and disadvantages of no small consideration followed. Whatever were the 
motives which induced its rejection, they were driven to attempt by their own 
strength and ability the mann&cture into woven fabrics. Their first trial was in the 
manufacture of stockings, in which they succeeded, and soon established the manu- 
facture of calicoes. But another and still more formidable obstacle arose: the orders 
for goods which they received were suddenly countermanded, the Officers of Excise 
insisting on the additional three-pence per yard, making the duty six-pence as on 
foreign calicoes ; besides whidi^ the calicoes when printed were prohibited, and a 
large and very valuable stock of calicoes necessarily accumulated. An application to 
the Commissioners of Excise was attended with no success ; the proprietors, therefore, 
had no alternative but to apply to the legislature for relief, which, in 1774, after 
much money had been expended, and against a strong opposition of the manufacturers of 
Lancashire, they obtained. Such malicious, and blinded policy as that of the 
manufacturers in this opposition is unequalled in the annals of commerce ; it 
forms a prototype of the period, and its successful combat serves all the more to 
illustrate the strength of mind possessed by Arkwright to overcome difficulties. 
When the decision was promulgated, the fame of Arkwright resounded through the 
land ; capitalists fiocked to him to buy his patent machines or permission to use 
them, and he sold to many adventurers residing in the counties of Derby, Leicester, 
Worcester, Nottingham, Stafford, York, Hertford, and Lancaster, many of his 
patent machines. Though the opposition continued to smoulder, a mighty impulse was 
given to the manuf^ture ; the weavers found they could obtain an unlimited supply 
«f yam, and besideS| use cotton in Uen of linen warps, wh|ch permitted a greater 
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redtiietloii in the eost than bad kitberto been known. The demand for these goods 
consequently increased, the sbutde flew with increased energy, and the weaTers 
earned immoderately bigb wages. Bnt here it seems probable, in consequence of tbe 
increase in demand, prices of the raw material must have temporarily increased, and, 
while holding ont an inducement for an extension of the cultivation abroad, or an 
increased import, must also have checked the bound of demand ; for, looking at the 
increase in the power of production, and the consequent falling off in the demand for 
hand labour from a not equivalent increase of material, we should expect a total 
stagnation of employment among the spinners ; but as the weaving and spinning had 
up to this date been combined very much under one roof, and the shuttle had 
frequently drooped for want of the yam, the increase in the demand, small as it 
Was, was able, in the statu quo state of the loom, to afford an equivalent extension of 
demand for the labour liberated under the improved process of spinning. f^^ 

The great and wonderful /actory system here takes its birdi, for although there had il/ 
previously existed mills for the manufacture of silk, tiiey were isolated cases, forming 
no part of a system. Hitherto the manufacture required no larger apartment than that 
of the weaver's cottage ; but the ponderous water frame and carding engine required 
not only more space, but a stronger building, and more power for their application 
than could be exerted by the human arm. The employment of these machines, too, 
required a greater division of labour, the material in them going through many more 
processes; and had its removal f^om house to house been necessary, a gready-increased 
waste and loss of time would have been the inevitable result, so that it became obvious 
a great advantage was obtained in carrying on all the many operations in the same mill, 
— an economy of power in every department, as in all the detail, was the result. The 
whole formed a system in itself, dependent in a lesser degree on extraneous and 
fluctuatiDg aid, superintended by the master spinner himself, who could, by his 
command of means, employ any improvement that might arise with more facility 
than could have been done under a sub-division of the processes of manufacture. 
Like Wyatt, Arkwright had abandoned the animal power for that of water, 
and the employment of the latter had become general, all the mills erected being on 
the falls of considerable rivers, except in a few instances where Newcomen's and 
Savery's engines had been employed, with ill-success from their waste of fuel and 
continued disorder. 

Arkwright is said to have first directed his attention to the matter of spinning 
machinery about 1767, when, having connected himself by marriage with a family of 
Leigh, the native place of Highs, he appears to have met with, and employed one Kay, 
a clockmaker, of Warrington, who, having been engaged in the manufacture of some 
rollers and other pieces of mechanism for Highs, it is probable he was the source 
whence Arkwright received the germ of the invention he afterwards perfected and 
patented. In 1769, he erected his first mill at Nottingham, and in 1771 the large 
one at Cromford, in Derbyshire. The fairness of the means by which Arkwright 
reaped the mode of success, almost solely his, has always been a matter of con* 
troversy ; there is much bitterness in the generality of writings upon the subject, 
arising, not unlikely, from the jealousy with which aiiy successful msn is ever re« 
garded, especially where, in comparison, others have not shared in the pecuniary 
advantage. It does appear an act of injustice to endeavour to detract on that account 
from the fame Which Arkwright deserres for his inventive gemur and unerring skiU 
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imd judgment Hit memory we shoiild derisb; a snbstantial benefiictor to die 
country, his reward was none too much, that thoee of others were less was no|; 
his fault. The simple fact that Arkwright, when comparatively a poor man, was 
able to demonstrate, even theoretically, the working of the conceptions, and to obtain 
the assistance which others with equal advantages failed to command, is ample evidence 
of his perfect superior mastery of the subject. In recalling his faults, let us 
not forget the state of commercial morality at the time, and an old true saying 
^* that circumstances in a great measure make the man,** Apart from the question 
ef the strict originality of the first principles of all the parts of his machine, 
their working out and improvement to such perfection, as to render the manufacture 
by machinery a source of profit, in face of the ignorant opposition of popular opinion, 
which no one previously had done, was the link, without which it had been, bithertO| 
but a component of the great design, as any one^ material of which the machine might 
be composed, would be. 

Though Arkwright was rapidly acquiring a fortune, he had yet to contend for his 
rights; his success continued to excite the cupidity of the cotton manufacturers, 
particularly of Lancashire, still in league against him. From the obscure wording 
of his patents, and the fact of many of the principles being claimed as the 
invention of other parties, it was in 1 78 1, when he lost an action instituted against a 
Colonel Mordaunt for an infraction of his patent rights, that his second patent was 
thrown open to the public. Goaded by the decision in this instance, he prepared, in 
1782, a document representing his claim upon the country for consideration, 
intended to have been presented in the House, but confined to circulation for 
some unezplamed reason, and never formally brought before the legislature. 
In the following year his partnership expired with Messrs. Need and Strutt, and 
in 1785 he made another attempt to establish the validity of his patent by an action 
for infringement in the Court of Common Pleas. A decision in his favour being 
given by Lord Loughborough, an application was made nominslly by the crown, 
but actually by the associated cotton manufacturers for the issue of a writ of 
#cf>e facia$t to try the validity of the second patent, and came off in the Court of 
King's Bench. On the 24th June, a sentence of nullification of the patent was 
passed; and an application made for a new trial was refused, so that the inventions be- 
came public property, which, had the patent continued in force, would not have been 
the case till 1789. 

In thus noticing the fruits of Arkwright's patents, we have departed somewhat 
from chronological order ; it is however perhaps justified by the perspicacity to which 
it has tended. Though the inventions of Hargreaves and Arkwright had established 
the spinning of cotton by machinery, they were yet unadapted to the production of 
the finer qualities of yam which the manufacturers of British goods required in order 
to compete with the qualities imported from India ; the water frame spun twist for 
warps, but it could not be advantageously used for the finer qualities, as yam of 
greater tenuity had not strength to bear the pull of the rollers when winding itself on 
the bobbins, though by repeating the process of drawing and doubling, it would be 
possible to produce yam of sufficient fineness. The great waste of labour and time 
rendered a combination of the two machines eminentiy desirable ; and it was in 1779, 
three years after Arkwright had taken out his second patent, that Samuel Crompton, 
of :HaU«-i]i-^e-Wood| near Boltoni invented the admirable machine which, combining 
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the essential principles of Arkwriglit's frame with the property of stretching possessecl 
by the machine invented by Hargreayes, has come to be known as the mule jenny , and 
to be so universally adopted, as entirely to supersede the spinning jenny, and 
to be employed to a far greater extent than the water frame. By means of the mule 
jenny, the roving was first drawn out by the rollers as in the water frame, and then 
stretched and spun by spindles without bobbins after the rollers had ceased to givQ 
out the rove, thereby making the yam finer and of a more uniform degree of tenuity ; 
for it will be seen, when delivered by the rollers, the yam would be thicker in some 
parts than in others, and these thicker parts not being so effectually twisted as the 
smaller parts, were consequently softer and yielded more readily to the stretching 
power of the mule, and by this means the twist became equalized throughout. The 
mule jenny was a very complex piece of machinery, and required all its parts fitted 
and adjusted with great nicety. At first it was constracted with only twenty spindles, 
but by successive improvements, has been increased to as high as 1,200 ; these 
are regularly arranged on a moveable carriage, which, when in motion, recedes 
from the rollers at a rate somewhat greater than that at which the reduced rovings 
are delivered from them, the yam receiving its twist by the rapid revolving 
of the spindles ; and when the rollers are made to cease giving out the rovings, 
the jenny still continues to recede, hot with a slower motion, the spindle 
revolving much more rapidly than before in order to save time. The distance which 
the spindles recede from the rollers while both are in motion is called a stretch, — this 
is usually about fifty-four or fifty-six inches ; the space through which the mule or 
carriage moves greater than and during the giving out of the rollers is called the 
gaining of the carriage ; and the further space accomplished by the caniage after 
the rollers are stopped is called the second stretch. This having been completed, and 
the yam sufficiently twisted by the rotation of the spindles, the mule disengages itself 
from the parts of the machine by which it has been driven, and the attendant spinner 
returns the carriage to the rollers again to perform its task, the yam thus manufactured 
being the while wound on the spindles in a conical form, and is called a cop. 

Crompton, whose name with Arkwright's must ever be associated with the rise of 
the manufacture, appears to have been the very antipodes of Arkwright in disposition. 
Betiring and unambitious, he did not take out a patent for his mule-jenny, which it has 
been asserted he invented without any previous knowledge of Arkwright's frame ; he 
endeavoured to retain his secret in order to work himself a competency ; in this, 
however, he did not succeed, and a graut of £5,000 formed his sole reward. The 
original mule, with several improvements in the detail for effecting the manufacture 
of still finer qualities of yam, as well as for speeding the rate of spinning, was the 
same in principle as that employed in the present day. The extent, however, of its 
powers in the rode form was to produce counts no higher than No. 80's (or 80 hanks 
of 840 yards each to the pound), while 800's have since been spun by it. To 
illustrate the important effect the introduction, improvement, and employment of the 
mule jenny has exerted on the price of the manufactured article, we need only remark 
that Crompton, according to his own statement, received for spinning No. 40's 14s., 
No. 60*a 25s., and No. 80*s 4ds. per pound, while at the present day, allowing 
9d. as the cost of the material employed, the margin for the same purposes would be 
respectively 4d., f^d., and Is. per pound. 

At this period ( 1779 ) we have in the riots at Blackbnm evidence that the 
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use of maclune labour was begianing to produce an effect on tihe working classes. 
It was on the 9th of October that the mob arose and scoured the conntrj^ for 
miles around, destroying all the jennies snd other machines with which Hargreaves 
and others had supplied the weavers and spinners. Nor was it only the working 
people who joined in this devastating outrage; for the middle and upper classes 
too, ignorantly supposed that the only tendency of the power afforded by the ma* 
chines was to cause a contraction of the demand for hand labour, not having yet 
learned that the improved and cheapened manufaeture would inevitably cause a 
corresponding increase of demand. But among all this ignorance, we find it was even 
tlien acknowledged that some partial good was derivable from their employment ; for 
such jennies as worked not more than twenty spindles were spared, and those which 
exceeded this were generally cut down to the prescribed limit or altogether destroyed. 
Perhaps we may attribute this to a combination against the larger manufacturers who, 
of course, in the economy of their system, were enabled to undersell in a measure 
those who employed the smaller number of spindles ; and it may be recorded* as 
illustrating the wide-spread popularity of the rioters* cause, that the destruction of a 
mill belonging to Arkwright at Birkacre, near Chorley, was even permitted in the 
presence of a powerful body of police and military. The effect may easily be 
imagined ; capitalists and manufacturers found their security could only be purchased 
by flight to a more genial neighbourhood, snd many afterwards settled in Manchester. 
Mr. Peel, the grandfather of the late Sir Robert Peel, a skilful and enterprising 
spinner and calico printer, having had his machinery at Oldham thrown into the river 
and destroyed, retired in disgust<to Burton, in Staffordshire, where he erected a 
cotton mill on the banks of the Trent. It was many years ere Blackburn recovered 
from the effects of this disturbance, which nearly extinguished the manufacture in the 
neighbourhood. 

Notwithstanding this opposition, however, which was doubtless aggravated by 
the then general distress, the cotton trade of the country was now established 
and rapdly extending ; and as a result of the facility afforded by the mule 
for the manufacture of the finer counts, the muslin trade in the following year 
began to fiourish, as well as the art of bleaching and printing, which legislators 
endeavoured to foster and retain. In 1782 an act was passed prohibiting the 
exportation of engraved copperplates and blocks, or the enticing of any workmen 
employed in printing calicoes to go beyond the seas, under a penalty of £500 or 
twelve months* imprisonment In the year following, Arkwright's machinery for 
spinning, with the assistance of the atmospheric engine, was first used in Manchester, 
and an act passed reducing the duty on foreign muslins, calicoes, and nankeen cloths 
imported, to 18 per cent, ad valorem, with 10 per cent, drawback on exportation, 
while in the same year bounties were given on the export of British printed and dyed 
cottons, viz.: — 

Under the value of 5d. per yard before printing, id. per yard. 
Over 5d. and under 6d. „ „ Id, „ 

Over 6d. „ 8d. „ „ l^d. „ 

besides the drawback of excise duty ; it was however very soon after repealed. The 
enactments passed by the legislature, too, about the period in the matter of the cotton 
manufacture, were very diffuse, — the result of Pitt's legislation. In 1784 bleachers, 
printers, and dyers were compelled to take out licences under an annual tax of two 
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pounds; while a tax of one penny per pound was imposed on all bleaolied cottony, 
winch was, however, repealed in the following year. If we may judge by the raindity 
widi whidi these and other enactments were rescinded, the period seems to have been 
firaoght with absurdities ; for in this year Pitt brought forward his famous ** fustian 
taxt" which caused such great eonstematien and oemmotion in Manchester and its 
neighbourhood, that fifteen houses, employing 38,000 persons in diflbrent branches of 
the oocton trade, petitioned against it— and the master dyers and bleachers announced 
** that they were under the sad necessity of dedining Aeir present occupation untH 
the next session of parliament;" and, as a natural consequence, in the next year it waa 
repealed, the event being celebrated in Manchester by a grand procession. The art 
of printing, which was receiving great attention at the hands of Messrs. Peel and 
others, was heretofore effected solely by blocks and plates ; but in this year a 
Mr. Bell, of Glasgow, invented the machine by wfaidi printing could be effected by 
cylinders ; it was, however, afterwards greatly improved upon by Mr, Lockett| of 
Manchester. 

The position of the art of weaving at this period, as may readily be imagined, wu 
far in arrear of that of spinning, for aldiough several minor improvementa had been 
effected, the operation still required litde less labour than in die rudest states of the 
art. In 1784, Dr. Edmund Cartwright, of Hollander House, Xent, commenced his 
endeavours to perform the operation by machine; and it is worthy of remark, as illus- 
trating the relative positions of the two operations, that in a conversation at a meeting 
of some Manchester gentlemen, it was srgued, that as it would be impracticable to employ 
any mechanical agency for the purpose, when Arkwright's patent should come into 
operation effectually, the quantity of material spun would be so great that handa 
could not be found sufficient to weave it. Having contended tiiat the same excellence 
would in time be arrived at in weaving as in spinning, which met decided contradiction, 
Dr. Cartwright resolved upon entering on the subject himself practically and unaided, and 
the result was the production of a very rude model of the afterwards famed power loom^ 
which he himself thus graphically described in its incompleteness :— ^* the warp was 
placed perpendicularly, the reed fell with the weight of at least half-a-hundred weight, 
and the springs which threw the shuttie, were strong enough to have tiurown a congreve 
rocket ; in short, it required the strength of two powerM men to work the machine at a 
slow rate, and but for a short time. " Led by this invention, he waa induced to under- 
take the manu&cturing witii power looms at Doncaster, but the concern was unsuccessful, 
and he was at length forced to abandon it. Thus tiiia machine, the parent of the present 
power loom, was originally rude in its construction, and the labour requiaite, from the 
necessity for stopping the machine very frequentiy in order to dress the warp as it 
unrolled from the beam, rendered it even after the mechanism had been somewhat-im- 
proved, as expensive to work as the ordinary hand loom; neither waa it during the 
century permanentiy improved upon. It ended in the total wreck of Cartwright's 
fortune, which waa said to have been forty thousand pounds ; to mitigate which, parlia- 
ment granted .610,000 as compensation iot his endeavours in the interest of the 
country. 

As eridence of the jealousy with which our manu&cture was guarded at tiie time, 
the act of 1782 was in this year (1785) put in force, and a German named Baden, 
tried at Lancaster, and fined £500 for having visited Manchester, and seduced cotton 
operatives to Germany. In the Mowing year another person wu fined £300 
for haying had in his possession a quantity of machinery witii a view. to ecporf 
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it to Gennany, and for hmving sedaeed workmen to go abroad with it* Tke 
career of one John Holken, inspector-general of cotton and woollen mann&etimt 
ia France, who died in this year, affords an iUnstration of the inutility of sotk 
persecution, as that before cited; having effected his escape iirom Newgate with 
Captain Moss before trial, he succeeded effectually in eluding pursuit, passed over to 
France, and his applications for pardon proving ineffectusl, he establidied at Bouen 
a cotton manufactory, by which he amassed great wealth, and gave, by his example, a 
considerable impetus to the manufacture of that country. 

Among other drawbacks to the rapid advancement of the British cotton trade was 
the laborious process of hUaehing^ which occupied six to eight months ; snd though 
in 1774, this process had been shortened by one-half, yet with this improvement the 
great length of time requisite rendered it an effectual bar to our successful competition 
in the foreign markets. The art of bleaching was, doubtless, originally introduced 
from the east, where it had been practiced immemorially; the old process was simply 
by the application of sour milk, and exposure to the light. This was improved by 
Dr. Home, of Edinburgh, about the middle of the century, by the adaptation of 
water acidulated with sulphuric acid ; but at that time the art was so little understood 
in this country, that all the linens manufactured in Scotland, were sent to Holland to 
be bleached, and were kept there more than half a year, undergoing in the bleach 
fields around Haarlem the tedious processes just described. The bleaching properties 
of chlorine^ formerly termed oxymuriaiie aeH which had been discovered by Scheek, 
the Swedish philosopher, in 1774, had not till 1785 been turned to account in the 
bleaching of cloths. In this year the celebrated French chemist BerthoUet, having 
found that it anawered the purpose, made knovm the great discovery, which at once 
diminished the time required for bleaching from mouths to days, and even hours. But 
it is to James Watt, the mechanicisn, that we owe its introduction into this country. 
Having learned the art firom BerthoUet in Paris, he returned to England at the dote 
of 1786, and introduced the practice into the bleach fields of his father-in-law, Mr. 
M'(rregor, of Glasgow* The i^lication of oxymuriatic acid, however, imparted a 
very disagreeable odour to the cloth, and it was not until several years after that Mr. 
Henry, of Manchester, and Mr. Tennent, of Glasgow, discovered that the addition 
of lime destroyed the offensive odour without injuring the bleaching qualities of the add. 

Even with the increasing demand, caused by the improvements to which we have 
referred, the greatly increased supply of cotton manuflEictures at several periods 
caused great uneasiness in Msnchester; and in 1787 a very large import of mnslina 
and calicoes having taken place from India, a memorial was forwarded to the Board 
of Trade, praying that restriction might be placed on the East India Company's sales, 
in reply to which it was stated that the greater part of the goods had been exported. 
In 1788 a feeling of depression overtook the manufacturers from the great increase 
of manufactures and consequent competition, which was naturally assigned as 
the effect of the large importation of Indian goods ; and government was solidted 
to allow a drawback as an encouragement to the export of English products. 
As evidence of the rapidly increasing supply of the raw material, as compared with 
the demand, we may see that the price of the raw material actually declined, while 
the quantity consumed increased, as will be subsequently shown, fhlly evidencing 
greater eagerness or ability in the production at that time, than is generally recorded. 

We must now rapidly pass over the improvements which were made to the end o€ 
the century, being more in the finish of the detail than in any new principle, sap-* 
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piEwsibg ttibse'afaeadf sliown. Several improvements were made in the mnle by a 
man named Baker, and one Hargreaves, of Toddington; and in 1790, Mr. William 
Kelly, of Lanark Mills, applied the agency of water power to the mule. So soon as 
this potent agent came to be employed, Mr. Wright, a machine maker of Manchester, 
invented the double muk; while Arkwright applied the 'steam engine to his machinery, 
as Mr. Drinkwater had done in the year previous* Mr. KeDy also invented in 1702 
9l self-acting mule^ which dispensed with a considerable amount of hand labour fai 
the process. It was, however, at the time abandoned; but, by these additions, it wu 
made capable of working four hundred spindles. In 1793, Mr. Kennedy made some 
considerable improvements in the wheel work of the mule, which greatly accelerated 
the action of the machine. And we must not omit here to notice the efforts, made 
though unsuceessfiilly, to improve the power loom and lessen the expenses of its em* 
ployment. In 1790, Messrs. Grimshaw, of Gorton, erected a weaving &etory at 
Knott Mill, Manchester, under a license from Dr. Cartwright, and endeavoured te 
improve the power loom at great cost to themselves, in which they did not succeed, 
and the factory being burned down, they abandoned the undertaking. In 1794^ 
another power loom was invented by Mr. Bell, of Glasgow, which was, however, like* 
wise abandoned; and on the 6th of June, 1796. Mr. Bobert Miller, of Glasgow, teak 
out a patent for a machine of the same nature, which was of considerable worth, but 
doomed to be early superseded by other improvements. 

Having then recorded the epochs in the progress of the trade, we may proceed ta 
take a retrospective glance up to the close of the century. We have briefly noticed 
the origin, in as far as the materials left to ua will permit, and have shown, beyond • 
doubt, that , not only the cultivation of cotton, but that the art of manufacture hM 
existed in Asia now more than three thousand three hundred years. We have seen that, 
independent of its rise and progress there, a sinular development has taken place in 
America; we have every reason to believe that in all those portions of Africa neu 
the sea, the cultivation had been at some early period established ; and have net 
failed to note its languid and sickly existence in Southern Europe. Thefy: 
exist in these fiEusts, to one who studies the matter, many inconsistencies, perhaps 
irreconcilable, and though, for all material and useful purposes, we might ignore 
the subject, it is one, neyertheleas, worthy the researches of the student and the 
lover of early history, as bearing much upon the condition of the inhabitanta of the 
world in former ages. But while we survey the rise and progress of the trade ftom 
the pinnacle of greatness to which it has arrived, we must acknowledge, apart from 
the auppositiona to which they might lead as to die advance made by other nations in 
former periods, that in the progress of the world, the present intellectual supremacy 
of one, or the rude and base anima) desires of the other, are but the result of ad- 
ventitious drcumstanees, or if not adventitious, circumstances over which the power 
of man, taken individually, had ne control. We shall also be ready to admit, therefore, 
that a combination of natural circumstances, or the product of natural causes, have 
alone given to the European the energy with which to attain the present high standing 
among the people of the world. And could we but see the past, we should probably 
be able to trace the duration and extent of advance of the great powers of the time 
in a measure to the climate in which they originated and thrived. I may be accused* 
of departing from my subject, but I hold it neeesaary to font seme idea heteeii 
vigne u it isust neeeaaarilj be* before wf can apyieciate tba poaition er i elatiif 
idM ef ew tnde, «r pnenwe it wamlm t]l9 |1m« il keUi, #il]Mir aa t# iluiifii 
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or in the pfesent colidHion of the world, or tho prospeoCi of itt fatoif extemon i» 
4)ar particnlar instaneoi or in other countries. 

Onr own condition^ at a period very recent, would but ill-compare with the tbea 
inhabitants of the New World or of India; oor moral condition, with all the 
advantages of climate, was absolutely below the latter, and the position of the 
manu£Bu^ring art In America, at the date of its discorerj, or in India, surpassed 
even that of our woollen manufiicture; and to this day, with all our appliances, wt 
«annot surpass in fineness the muslins of the East, or the solidity and eleganee of 
the Hamaea\ the Brazilians and Caribbees were wont to weaye. When our 
people were in primevsl darkness. East and West were m comparative light. lit^ 
could Columbus have deciphered the book of destiny opened before him, when these 
€aribs, in their primitive state, offered to trade in cotton yam; he could not have finr 
« moment thought that the fine threads would become some years afterwards a source of 
riches, surpassing all those treasures the Spaniards sought to obtain from the mines of 
the two America's. India, too, is the source whence we received indirectly our ideas 
of trade ; it was the manu&ctures of that country, as of Cliina, that inspired the minds 
of our forefathers with the wish for luxuries according to the received notions of the 
times. The period in which the manufacture was carried on in India, formed 
comparatively speaking, the dawning of our day; the sun was then travelling from 
another and past era in the world's commerce. The Indian manufacture was the 
forecast of that light, which, intensifying on its rosd hither, gained the needful 
warmth to dispel the early mists of mom, and develop the embryo state; and 
strengthened by the energy of the European, it has given rise to a new era of com^ 
/nercial splendour never before witnessed. 

Though the transactions of the period are now shrouded in the obscurity of the 
past, we yet have sufficient data left to show that from India we received a con- 
siderable portion of our cotton yams and goods in earlier years. A table, furnished 
in 1836 by James Cosmo Melville, Esq., of the India House, to Dr. Ure, shows 
Ihe decline in the importa of yam from India from 1700 to 1760 >-^ 





lbs. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


1703 ...• 


114,100 


1726 


.... 54,300 


1740 .... 8,889 


1704 .... 


7a,9S8 . 


1727 


.... 27,254 


1741 .... 20,055 


1705 .... 


39,156 


1728 


.... 11,424 


1742 .... 11,866 


1706 .... 


48,130 


1729 


.... 18,816 


1743 .... 9,904 


1707 .... 


219,87§ 


1730 


.... 32,851 


1744 .... 14,598 


1713 .... 


185,546 


1731 


.... 20,496 


1750 .... 14,119 


1714 .... 


12,768 


1782 


.... 46,405 


1751 .... 4,704 


1718 .... 


37,714 


1783 


.... 70,976 


1752 .... 386 


1720 .... 


21,850 


1734 


.... 5,924 


1755 .... 87,632 


1721 .... 


50,624 


1735 


.... 91,394 


1756 .... 6,061 


1722 .... 


10,800 


1736 


.... 40,274 


1757 .... 4,357 


1723 .... 


24,025 


1737 


.... 2,083 


1758 .... 12,869 


1724 .... 


21,588 


1738 


.... 3,024 


1759 .... 4,390 


1725 .... 


5,809 


1739 


.... 8,445 


1760 .... 2,814 


Thus, while in 1710 the total 


imports of cotton wool from aU parts were 715,008 lbs.. 


the imports of yam from India in 1707 amounted to 


219,879 lbs. ; and when the 


imports of raw 


cotton had increased. 


in 1764, to 8,870,392 lbs., the Indian yara 


ioiported in 1760 had decreased to 2»8Hlbe.; and wemn^ iiotoaiiitloTecaU<h» 
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fact, tbat a large contraband trade waa being proaeeuted in Indian yam at tbe period; 
the figures of which wonld doubtless greatly eclipse those now given. 

To the Genoese is probably due the credit of having introduced the raw matorial 
into this country, and to the Flemings the requisite skill with which to employ it ; 
but to our countrymen are reserved those flights of mechanical genius which must 
always be regarded as having given to ua the primogenitorahip in the cause of civili* 
sation. 

The importance of the mechanical part of those inventions acting directly 
npon the manipnlation of the flbre, will be fully demonstrated in their wonderful 
effbcts ; bnt we shall also have observed of how little avail the ingenious dis« 
coveriea of Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Crompton would have been had not 
some substitute been found for the inadequacy of the animal power. Whoi 
machine labour came first to be employedi the application of atmospheric and 
steam engines waa unprofitable from their incompleteness ; but fortunately for tht 
trade and prosperity of our people, the manner in which to apply the accumulative 
force of water was well known, and superseded animal power almoat ere it had been 
employed ; the milla were consequently generally built on the falls of considerable 
rivers, and available land in that position greatly improved in value* This power, 
likewise, would have proved totally inadequate to subsequent requirements, but the 
adaptation of Watt's engine to the turning of the various machines in the menu* 
factnre met all requirements, admitting of an aknost indefinite production of power ; 
it also allowed of the sites being chosen among the people suited to the employment, 
and in localities having the advantage of an abundant supply of water, coal, and iron« 
The introduction imparted to the trade new life and vigour ; and should any one, 
pondering over the causes which have led to the prodigious expansion of the cotton 
trade, omit it from his calculation, he will have erred much in the thesis. Its inex- 
hanstible power and uniform regularity of motion supplied the most urgent want of 
tiie time, and without which probably at tills day not alone our cotton manufacture, 
but general commerce would have formed as insignificant an appearance as in those 
earlier times. We may indeed recognise its successful application towards the end of 
the century in the statistics of the period. 

Looking at these statistics, we have seen that up to 1745 die imports of tiie raw 
material had not reached 2,000,000 lbs., and the slight increase we have shewn as 
having occurred thereafter up to 1748 was ascribable, we may believe, to the tem- 
porary impetus given by the inventions some years previously of Wyatt and Paul in 
spinning and of Kay in weaving, — ^more particularly tiiat of the latter, which came 
universally to be adopted. In 1764 tiie import was 3,870,392 lbs,, «nd Uie official 
value of British manufactured cotton goods exported £200,354 ; the increase, then, 
Up to the end of the century, may be seen as follows :—* 
From 1771 to 1776 tiie average annual import of raw cotton was 4,764,589 lbs. 
„ 1776 „ 1780 „ „ „ 6,766,618 „ 

„ 1781 „ 1786 „ „ „ 11,328,989 ^ 

„ 1786 „ 1790 „ „ „ 36,448,270 „ 

„ 1791 „ 1795 „ „ „ 36,683,00a „ 

„ 1796 „ 1800 „ „ „ 87,850,276 „ 

and tiie inUrmediate detail given in table No« 1. serves fiirdier to iUnstrate tiie 
matter, '\iniile the importations of the first Bhf yeara of the century seem only to 
Iwve iaoceiaed 50 ^ ceBt» in*tii» latter half tke increase waa equal td 1,782 per 
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^tnt, or nearly HUrty-^ix Hims m great. Wo will note the great bound of demand 
in 1785, the year in which Arkwright's patent was thrown open. 
. Between 1780 and 1700, the quantity of cotton increased ySve^/oU. The per cent 
of increase decenially firom 1741 appears to have been^- 

1741 to 1750. ,81 per cent. 1771 to 1780. • 75} per cent. 

1751 to 1760.. 31i „ 1781 to 1790.. 319| „ 

1761 to 1770.. 25J „ 1791 to 1800... 67^ 

And this extraordinary impetus is the result, then, of those ingenious inventions which 
the preceding pages have attempted to depict, — a phenomenon in commerce surpassed 
Mily by the present rate of advancement of our trade. 

The cotton trade, unlike most others, was no nursling of government protection. In 
the suddenness of the impulse with which it arose it had to contend against stubborn 
ind erroneous popular prejudices, which were at the time decidedly opposed to the 
seioLce of economical production as applied to the arts, while the recipients of bounties 
in otiier fostered trades looked with jaundiced eyes on the intruder, which threatened 
then to outstrip all its compeers. Legislators watched ever anxiously the wealth in 
prospect as affording a fair field whereon to apply the heavy hand of financial 
oppression, but it overthrew other established and opposing branches of trade, and 
absolutely forced legislators to withdraw oppressive taxes levied during the American 
war, and concede to it the proper mede of governmental support. The bounties, 
however, by which it has been assisted, have been almost nil, and for a long time the 
prohibitions were actually as much against the British manufactured goods as those of 
foreign manufacture; and the duties which were first imposed upon the raw material in 
1798, produced so miserable a sum compared with the trade lost by its imposition as 
to have rendeltf it decidedly hurtful, not alone to the trade itself^ but to the country, 
and perhaps to the revenue. Yet the trade has overcome all obstacles^ and continued to 
prosper and fiourish beyond all precedent, and to be the means, not only of supplying 
all our wants, but has raised up a prodigious demind from other coontries, which 
gives profitable employment to the people. 

The progress of this export trade may be seen from table No. 3 ; the Mowing 
figures will, however, show the more salient points :-— 

In 1766 the ofBicial value of British Cotton goods exported was £248,845 
„ 1766 „ „ .. 220,769 

„ 1780 „ „ „ 856,060 

H 1785 „ „ „ 864,710 

From 1786 to 1790 the annual average was 1,282,530 

„ 1791 „ 1796 „ „ 2,088,526 

„ 1796 „ 1800 „ „ 4,211,828 

The actual economy which caused this great revulsion of trade cannot be better made 
evident than by the simple fact that, while about 1780, Crompton received 48s. per lb. 
for his No. 80's yam (which was equal then to about 60s. for lOO's, which, at that 
period, however, it was impossible to spin in this country), the prices received at several 
subsequent periods up to the close of the century, which we take from table No. 2, 
would appear to have been : — 

1786 for those same No. lOO's 88s. per lb. 

1790 „ „ ..••.. 30s. „ 

1795 w » !••• •• 

1800 „ n •• •• *• 9%.6i. n 
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in short the same article was selling in 1800 at one'-»ixth of the value in 1780, 
or twenty years previous. And here we may record the prices received by the East 
India Company for their imported yams taken from another table furnished by 
J. C. Melville, Esq., to Dr. Ure, thos:— 

1 707. • Is. 11 ^d. per lb. 1748..7s. 2^d. „ Some 

1780 . • dsi 4|d. per lb. few bales sold at 12s. 8d. per lb. 

1736. .ds. Od. „ 1745..6S. Ojd.perib. 

1737..8B. 6^d. „ /'Somefew^ Ss. Id. per lb. 1750. .Ss. 5|d. „ 
1788. .ds. 9|d. „ J bales V 8s. 8d. „ 1756.. ds. lOd. „ 
1730.. 6s. 6ld. „ V sold at J 2 is. 2d. „ 1757..2s. 9|d. „ 

illustrating either an increasing demand up to 1743, when the maximum price was 
reached, or a finer class of yam having been imported ; and although the fact of a 
rather diminished than increased rate of import, would suggest the latter as the cause, 
we have the best reason for believing that the figures represent an actual increase in 
the demand and prices. The figures at the same time further serve to show the coarse 
nature of the yams spun at the time,— these Indian yams were generally employed in 
the manufacture of fine goods^ and yet, from the prices quoted, they could not have 
exceeded No. 16's or 20*8, though some small quantity towards the later years may 
have been as fine as No. 60*8, which sold for about 408. per lb. 

A considerable reduction took place, too, in the price of the raw material, notwith- 
standing the greatly increased demand. The supplies, which, up to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, were from the Levant and Mediterranean, more particularly from 
the infancy of the knowledge of navigation, were greatly increased by considerable 
quantities being imported from the West Indies. In 1778, the Boyal Society of Ans 
gave a gold medal to Mr. Andrew Bennett, of Tobago, for the best specimen of West 
India cotton, and from this period to the end of the century (up to which date we 
have no statistical data to enlighten us on the quantity received from each source of 
supply) the West Indies were our most regular and largest suppliers. In 1780, the 
finest grained and cleanest cotton came from Berbice, and in the following years 
Brazilian cotton was first imported from Maranham in a dirty state. The rate of 
supply seems to have amply adjusted itself to the requirements of the trade, and this is 
amply home out by the annual average prices of West India and Berbice cotton, which 
appear to have been as follows : — 

1782. .31d. per lb. 1787. .31d. perlb. 1792. .25d. per lb. 1797. .29d. per lb. 

1783.. 25d. „ 1788.. 23d. „ 1793.. 20d. „ 1798.. 83d. „ 

1784.. 19d. „ 1789.. 17d. „ 1794.. 20d. „ 1799.. 87d. „ 

1785.. 21d. „ 1790.. 17d. „ 1795.. 23d. „ 1800.. 29d, „ 

1786. .32d. „ 1791. .22d. „ 1796. .25d. „ 

by which we perceive that, excepting a temporary increase at the time that 
Arkwright's patents were thrown open, the price had even declined, until the impetus 
given to demand by the application of steam power again caused an upward movement. 
Supply, indeed, was so liberal that uneasiness was felt by the traders, and it is 
recorded that in 1782, a panic occurred in Manchester in consequence of 7,012 bags 
or about 1,400,000 lbs. having been imported between December and April. 
America had not then conmienced to supply us with cotton ; indeed it is believed that 
up to this time it was not grown to any extent in North America. 
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NotwUbstanding, bowever, the onward progress we have depicted in demand and 
aapply, the trade was not without sudden and firequent convulsions; though the 
advance had been extremely rapid, the mercantile community were inclined to extremes 
in their proceedings^ which, under such circumstances, adjusted themselves in violent 
re-actions. The [causes were many which led to these irregularities, and perhaps not 
the least may have been the continual improvement springing up, rendering expensive 
works comparatively valueless, from the backward and clumsy principles on which 
they were constructed. Mr. B. Finlay stated to a committee of the House of 
Commons, in 1838, that he had seen many overthrows in the cotton manu&cture. 
In 1788, he thought it would never recover ; in 1793, it received another blow ; and in 
1799, a severe one. The revulsions he referred to, however, were the natural conse- 
quences of the conduct of the manufacturers, and perhaps inseparable from the period 
and a new trade. When the great discoveries became known, and the economy they 
produced, capitalists came to the trade with the idea of taking as much of this 
advantage to themselves as possible, and by all their means endeavoured to maintain 
such an arbitrary and artificial scale of prices, offering thereby a premium for 
others to follow their example ; and so long as this could be maintained numbers 
would pour into the manufacture, until, by such corrections, the competition which 
their selfishness had invited was the cause of a sudden re-action and decline in prices, 
ending perhaps in their almost entire ruin. These fiuctuatiims doubtless furnish the 
key to the sudden alterations and decline we see in prices in No. 2, especially in the 
years 1792 and 1798. 
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BOOK II. 



The mechanical inyentions in the eighteenth century fonned so important a part of 
the cause of the great and unprecedented development we have descrihed in the cotton 
trade, that I could not, if I would, have omitted them from my notice of its rise and 
progress, forming, as they do, the basis of the new enu And although the progress 
in the improvement of those machines has condnued almost uninterruptedly in the 
present century, and fully cognizant of the magnitude, of the subject I feel that I 
could not present of it an approximation to a complete history, nor properly estimate 
the value of its relative effects. The impossibility of obtaining the assistance of a 
person practically conversant in the matter has prompted me, not without regret, to 
expunge the subject from my paper. It is, however, wrapped in considerable obscurity, 
and certainly deserving a tome. 

In all the departments of spinning, weaving, dyeing, bleaching, and printing, the 
same development has been equally effected, though the process of weaving, which 
at the dose of the century, formed the most difficult part of the manufacture, from 
the yet rude application of Dr. Cartwright's power loom, and the expense attending 
the frequent stoppage of the machine, for the purpose of dressing the warp, has ren- 
dered the improvement in that department comparatively of more importance. 
Through the ingenuity of several persons, the power loom was early perfected by a 
re-arrangement of the mechanism, and the process of dressing and sizing the warp, 
and the early difficulties surmounted, so that it came generally into use, and finally 
supplanted the hand machine. It is in its present form a triumph of mechanical 
skill, and so very compact that a large number of them may be seen at work in one 
room, four looms only requiring the attendance of one weaver. But these machines 
are only employed in the £sbrication of plain goods; the more costly woven, 
coloured, figured, or fancy goods are manufactured almost entirely upon an im* 
proved form of the Jaequard loomp so called after the inventor, one Jacquard, a 
straw hat manufacturer of France, who fied thither under the persecution to which he 
was subjected in his native place on account- of his invention ; and although the 
beauty of the contrivance is almost unequalled, there is, perhaps, no department in 
the manufacture in the present day which presents greater scope for improvement. 
Indeed, I believe that, ere long, the application of electricity will greatly &cilitate the 
process and vastly economise the cost, espedaUy of elaborate patterns. An invention 
of Hr« Donellii now in this coitutry, cartainly ieemi to aaet the casoi and it is 
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earnestly to be hoped it may do so, for it would inevitably cause a great reduction in 
price, and consequent extension of demand. In spinning, tlie inventions of 
Arkwrigbt and Crompton still form the principles of the machines employed; 
though the improvements which have been effected are almost numberless, and still 
continue to add to their usefulness. The water frame is for the greater part em- 
ployed in the manufacture of low counts. Some of the muie jenniee are on the 
eelf-aeting principle, dispensing almost entirely with hand labour, except to join the 
broken ends ; these are, however, only employed in the manufacture of coarse 
numbers, say up to GO's, though on a late improvement they can be used up to 
80*8. But, as evidencing the vast improvement in the mechanical parts of the 
mule, qualities have been spun up to SOO's, or equal to 382 miles to the pound 
weight ; this last count was spun by Messrs. Houldsworth, but only in a very 
small quantity, from a little very fine cotton found in a bale of Sea Island. 
700's have not been exceeded as a marketable article, and this is employed only in 
the manufacture of very fine lace. 300's is the highest count that can be expedi- 
tiously and satisfactorily woven by machine. Some samples of fabulously fine yam 
have, however, been produced by the mule. Messrs. Thomas Houldsworth ft Co. 
exhibited some at the Exhibition of 1861, in short lengths of six or eight inches, 
stated to count dldO's, but admitting the correctness of the calculation by which this 
extraordinary delicacy of texture is asserted, which by the way would be 2,150 by 840 
yards= 1,806,000 yards, or 1,026 miles to the pound, it could only serve as a 
curiosity to show the tension of the fibre, for it could never be wound upon a 
spindle. It was found in this experiment that the fineness of the simple fibre of the 
cotton used, assuming each of them to be one and a half inches in length, averaged 
about No. 8,000, according to the English cotton yam standard of 840 yards to the 
hank; and, consequently, that in one pound weight of such cotton there Were 
161,280,000 fibres, which, placed end to end, would reach 3,817 miles; or one 
grain in weight of which would extend 960 yards. Messrs. Mair, of Glasgow, 
exhibited a piece of muslin, manufactured from No. 540's yam, which is considered 
the finest muslin that has ever been manufactured by machine. 

Notwithstanding that I am compelled thus to dismiss the subject of the history of 
these magnificent ideas and improvements in the mechanism of the manufacture, 
which have tended not only to stimulate and enlarge that trade, but to maintain 
our position as the first commercial nation in the world. It Is fortunate that 
the statistics I have been permitted to cull from various sources will abundantly illus- 
trate the wondrous power they have exerted, and the wealth which has accmed to us 
therefrom. The economy they have originated has permeated the whole system of 
our trade ; nor has it been confined to this, the contagion has spread into other 
countries, indeed, I may say is pervading the whole civilised world. 

As instancing the relative values of the material prepared by hand in the old times^ 
and the economy the improvements have effected, an old MS* written by Wyatt in 
1743, informs us that spinners then received for spinning counts respectively about— 

40's 60's 80's 

6s. per lb. 138. per Ibi 208. 6d. per lb. 

While, when Crompton had completed the first rough form of^his mule jenny, we find 
he received for apinning the same countSi 14s., 258.| 428t| and these latter pricey 
itand as compared with those of the present day« thut-^ 
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1779 



I 



1859 



C«t of tpina- 

Ing, ■pinnti'i 

pvoAty Im* 



Count. 



40 
60 
80 



Cost of 
•pinning. 



148. Od. 
d58. Od. 
4^8. Od. 



Raw miterial, 
18 ouncei. 



Total market 
Yalue. 



38. Sd« 
38. 3d. 

38. 8d. 



208. 9d. 
848. Od. 
548. 3d. 



08. 6d. 
Os. 8id. 
08. lid. 



Raw material, 
Itouncea. 



08. 7d. 
08. 8d. 
08. lOd. 



Total market 
Talue. 



l8. Id. 

l8. 4|d. 
l8. 9d. 



Count. 



40 
60 

80 



!rhe quality of the yarn spun by hand, however, in 1743, must have been aomewhat 
inferior to that apun by Crompton in 1779. And we fortunate people are supplied with 
the latter quality, but of finer finish, at one'twentieth part of the price charged eighty 
years ago ; and, moreover, receive the article in all its ramifications of manufacture 
at a proportional decline. 

It is less than a century since the trade in cotton was very insignificant, not alone 
in its own extent, but its relative proportion to the trade of the country, consuming 
only 2,000,000 lbs. weight of the raw material, conducted in a rough, rude manner, 
requiring not the assistance of those appliances, the preparation of which now gives 
•0 extensive an occupation to all other branches of trade. No necessity then 
existed for working mines of coal and metals, for cutting down forests to build 
merchant navies for carrying hither the raw material and other articles required in 
their preparation, nor the transit abroad of those manufactures in exchange for 
luxuries, which the wealth derived in their sale permits of our now taking over and 
above the value of the raw materals. Looking at the monstrous strides made in 
that trade, and the accompanying development of civilisation since its origin, one is 
almost led to ascribe to it this advance in civilisation ; but in doing so, we should be 
ascribing to it an all-powerful infiuence above its merits, making it the cause rather 
than the effect. The manufacture had been the subject of savage industry among all 
the semi-developed nations of mntiquity, and probably existed early in the 
history of mankind ; yet in all that period no advance was made, so far as we 
can tell, in rendering it useful even to an approximate extent of that caused by the 
European era of economy. We should rather ascribe the discovery in our country to the 
advance made in civilixation and science at the period, and the increasing importance 
of the demand for the textile fabrics, acknowledging, at the same time, the advent of 
our success in the start we received by those discoveries. At the period, however, 
the intricate rudiments of both science and the useful arts had many explorers, and 
almost as a thunder doud burst with overwhelming force from the pent up elements, 
lighting up a path of immense and glorious splendour. Though some considerable 
wealth must have at the time been acquired, a large portion of the capital which was 
forthcoming wherewith to prosecute the channel opened up, took its origin from the 
increased value of almost every product of the land by the stimulus given to trade. 
The trade indeed arose at a most critical period in our history ; the conquests of the 
British had raised up the ire of the world against them ; the American colonies had 
just been lost to us ; the year 1773, when Arkwright and Hargreaves were maturing 
their grand discoveries, saw the American war just breaking out, and the whole sequel of 
revolutionary oonquesta looming thickly in the distance ; the defensive position neces- 
sary to be maintained threatened fast to bear down the energies of the people ; and, indeed 
it is difficult to conceive how but for the development it is justly our pride to dwell upon, 
the funds wherewith to meet the immense, war expenditure incurred thereafter till the 
commeiicem«U of tliia csnlmyi C9idd hvn bttn laiitd. And it wis in thia dire 
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emergency that the British cotton trade proper took its birth; mayhap the hard 
school in which it was reared has added to the stability of the whole fiabric, by draw- 
ing oat the otherwise latent energies of the people. In its origin and progress Mr. 
Baynes graphically likens it to " a little rill issuing like a silver thread out of the 
mountain side, gathering strength as it descends, laughing, sparkling, bounding and 
leaping over every obstacle which opposes its progress ; it increases in volnme «s i( 
rushes onwards ; the riU becomes a brook, the brook a rivulet, and a number of the 
streams united form the mighty river which, rolling majestically onwards to the graaft 
ocean, fertilizes and enriches the countries through which it flows." And truly it 
presents in its progress, rapid development, and present stupendous extent, — a pheno- 
menon in commerce unequalled in the annals of the world. Conjecturing the pigmy 
character of the trade a century since, and then realizing the present colossal &bric, 
it strikes the imagination with awe; for its magnitude is unequalled, whether we 
consider it as the source of immense individual and national wealth, the amosi^t of 
capital to which it gives employment, the large proportion it forms of our entire 
trade, the stimulus it has given to other departments, the millions of people directly 
and indirectly engaged in it, the comfort to which it has tended, the effect the 
intercourse necessitated by it has exerted upon civilization, or its particular effect 
on places and people either socially, politically, or morally. And we may glance at 
these separate heads as affording an idea of its actual importance. 

The collection of 547,317 tons of the simple fibre cotton, at a distance of upwards of 
four thousand miles, and even thirteen thousand miles, the conveyance home, the redis- 
tribution of about 78,189 tons in an unmanufactured state, the conversion of the remain^ 
ing 469,128 tons into yam and woven manufactures of all kinds, and their disposal at 
three times the original cost of the raw material when landed on our shores, presents 
a field unsurpassed for the acquisition of wealth. But these duties come to be divided 
among as many different classes of our countrymen, striving to outdo each other as 
much as their foreign compeers ; and this competition, though doubtless tending to an 
increased consumption and trade, when carried to a legitimate extent, is susceptible 
of being overstrained. The efficiency of the trade as a source of wealth depends upon 
a combination of many circumstances, the result of the discretion and foresight of 
those engaged in it ; and we shall see perhaps from the figures in table No. 8, that 
these circumstances have lately assumed a form engendering a dangerous dilation of 
trade, and opposed to its fullest production. We will therefore, for the sake of com- 
parison, take the aggregate of each of the five quinquennial periods, ending respec- 
tively 1838, 1848, 1848, 1853, and 1858, and we discover the margin for wages, 
the cost of implements, buildings, premises, dye and other drugs, interest and profit, 
and every expense attending the manufacture, 





1884-8. 


1889-48. 


JLOsx'O* 


1849-58. 


1864.8. 


-\ 


10^479^949 


9O6,854»480 
8(M)73381 


£ 
S09|978,981 

69,825,874 


£ 
944,897,818 

88,089,646 


£ 
987,450,168 

119,180,696 




T. 


,1^181,849 


150,058,057 


161,807,667 


176,969,660 
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Spt working op the raw material ia qoantity as followi ;-^ 

1884^ 1889-iS. ISU-S. 18i94«. 186i*a 

Ibt. Ibt. Ibt. Ibt. lU. 

1.798,209,871 3,871,616,150 9,607,29^603 8,856,800,000 4^258,600,000 



cr ecpiiTaleBt 

18-58d. 14-80d. 12-88d. ll*58d. 9^d. 

a rale of raccessiye deeline equal to— 

••.. 20pereeat 18 per cent. lOperoent. 14(pereeot 

We see thus, at a glance, the propordon of surplas for the cost of mairo&ctare at 
these several periods, and are Irresistably driren to the condnsion, that at no former 
period has the profits of the manufacturer been at so low an ebb as in the last period. 
Now there are certain canses that may mitigate this, and these are — abundant and 
ehei^ food, rendering the item of wages less ; the low price of the materisls employed* 
er facilities of prodaction, lessening the expenditure. In the most important item of 
breadstniGi, the average prices per quarter of wheat in the like periods has been — 

1884-8. 1889-48. 1844.a 1849-58. 1854^. 

s. d, ■ », d, i. d, s. d, t, d» 

AiperTftbleNo.2., 50 11 6110 55 5 48 5 68 4 

OfMtttton,Mp€rTsbIeNo.lO.. 8 8 8 8} 8 11^ 8 7i 4 5 

And it is undeniable that every necessary of life has been higher than at any of the 
former periods, and the rate of wsges proportionately so ; the same remark applies, 
though not with equal force, to the dyes and other articles employed. And looking at 
the bank rate of discount as the criterion of the value of money, we discover that, 
excepting the year 1847, the rate in the earlier years ranged below four per cent, and 
from 1849 to 1852 below three per cent, while from 1 852 to the end of 1857, it steadily 
increased until it reached ten per cent ; since which it has declined to the present low 
rate. The facilities of production or economy in the manufacture resolves itself now 
almost entirely into the spetding of the machinery, and has made fiedr progress, such 
as might account for the decline shewn in 1848, 1848, and 1853 ; but as in the case 
of spinning, this progress, as it reaches perfection, is graduaUy lessening — that is, as 
far as the mechanical part is concerned. The speeding, for instance, of spindles does 
not produce a proportionately increased quantity of yam, from the more frequent 
occurrence of breaksges and mishaps. The quslities of the manufacture, or expense 
of finish, has unquestionably become more lavish ; and as a whole, everything goes 
to prove that the manufacturers* expenses have even increased, while the margin for 
that purpose has palpably lessened. The only manner in which the manufacturers 
have gained strength to sustun the incubus, must have been in the comparatively 
steady employment of their machinery. But putting aside the question of increased 
expenditure, and adopting the rate of progressive economy indicated in the previous 
twenty years — as 20 per cent, 13 per cent, and 10 per cent, and allowing for the in- 
creased quantity worked np, or the more uniiorm and eontinuoiis employment of the 
mills, the rate of economy would not be more than nine per cent in the last quin- 
quennial period ending 1858, or nukiog the surplus that should have been reserved 
to cover expenses and adequate profit 10^. per lb., or on 4,258,600,000 lbs.= 
£186,313,750 ; whereas the sum shewn as left for that purpose was only 
£175,269,560, or a loss of £2^08,888 per annum in the last five years. The 
bnsiness of manufacture may not be on^ in which exorbitant profit should be made, 
bnC there shoold be over and above providing for all eonlittgendesb and paying a ftir 
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interest on capital, a fair mar^n of profit to those engaged in it. Adopting the 
capital d the maanfaetorera ( f.0* of spinners and weavers) employed as ahont iixtif 
millions in the last qninqqennial period, the interest taken at five per cent, and profit at 
an equivalent sum, the amount of these two items should £^ve six miUions per anmtm \ 
and thi% embraces only the departments of spinning and weaving, the nnmberleas 
other divisions of the manufacture can only be roughly estimated^ as tliey are so widely 
difiuaed and so intermingled with silk, wool, and other textile trades. But supposing, 
&r the sake of argument, that one half the amount of capital is employed in thens, 
and that therefore the interest and profit in these branches be taken at another ikre$ 
mUlionSf we have a total of £9,000,000, and of this, proJU forms one hali^ or fntr 
wUlUon five hundred thousand pounds per annum^ .In the last period, we shall see 
that forty-nine per cent has been sacrificed to competition-^that is, unless in the 
former periods which form the basis of our theory, the profits of our manufacturers 
were unduly large. 

The capital to which the British cotton trade gives employment is prodi^^ous ; no 
correct data can be obtained of its extent. Mr. Ellison, in his excellent ** Hand- 
Book' of the Cotton Trade," made an estimate upon the basis of 2ds. to 34s. per 
spindle, and £24 per loom. Upon this mode of reckomng, it will appear that for 
every factory hand there is equal to £90 sunk in machinery, showing the extent to 
which manual labour is now assisted. 

2,210 mills^ containing 28,010,217 spindles, costing 23s. 6d. each, would 

give.. £83,000,000 

208,847^ looms at £24 per loom 7,250,000 

*ThMS vih^ngarmnUawdby the Ftetwyliifpeetonln ISfS ; thenmabw 
«f both qpiadlis and looms hsi, however, liiioe wonderiUlj Inwttied. 

Estimated floating capital , 15,000,000 

And Mr* Ellison also esthnatea the cash in the hands of bankers . • 10,000,000 



Total capital embarked in the operations of spinning and weaving. £65,250,000 
Probable capital employed by manufacturers in subsequent processes 

of bleaching, dyeing, printing, ftc 30,000,000 

Probable floating capital of importers of raw material . . . . 6,500,000 
„ „ shipowners 8,000,000 

Total, independent of all aubddiary trades ministeringindirectly.£l04,750,000 

to which may even be added £3,000,000 as the capital of the buying and exporting 
merchant. The miscellaneous character of all the numerous trades ministering directly 
and indirectly to the prosecution of this industry, renders it impossible to estimate 
their extent of capital. From the large stocks held by retailers in the country, the 
capital in that branch alone must be considerable, perhaps more than one year's con- 
sumption, or twenty milUons sterling. 

The proportion which the cotton trade forms of the entire of our national industry, 
it is impossible to guess at ; the large proportion it bears of our entire export trade ia 
amply evidenced in table No. 9. We find the quinquennial average of the declared 
veal value of exported cotton manu&ctures, aa compared with other articles, to be u 
fbllowa : — 
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Woollen, Linen, 




Exports of 




Cotton. 


and Silk. 


Total Textiles. 


all kinds. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1830-34 


16,921,770 


8,419,169 


25,340,939 


36,781,519 


1835-39 


16,973,897 


7,377,181 


34,851,078 


36,048,359 


1880-34 


18,610,850 


8,473,914 


37,090,764 


38,685,348 


1885-39 


33,310,917 


10.761,763 


33,973,679 


49,306,309 


1840-44 


33,820,153 


11,555,031 


85,875,173 


53,175,999 


1845-49 


34,901,744 


12,890,931 


87,293,675 


58,637,161 


1850-54 


30,586,617 


17,393,606 


47,830,338 


84,003,394 


1855-50 


40,659,014 


31,018,620 


61,677,634 


116,126,064 


•howing the 


proportions to have been — 








Cotton 


Other Textile 


All other 




Mann&ctnres. Manufactures. 


Articles. 


1830-34 


46 per cent. 2B 


percent. 


31 per cent. 


1835-39 


47 ,. 


21 


„ . . . . .^ 


39 „ 


1850-34 


48 „ 


33 




30 „ 


1885-39 


47 „ 


33 




SI „ 


1840-44 


46 „ 


22 




«2 „ 


1845-49 


48 „ 


31 




36 „ 


1850-54 


36 „ 


31 




43 „ 


1855-59 


36 .. 


18 




47 „ 



If we were to regard the progress and development in our general trade as the re- 
sult of the discoveries and improvements in the manufacture of cotton, with which, 
in the earlier years above shown, it could not keep pace, the value of the progress 
we have already shown in that manufacture in the last eighty years, prodigious as it 
appears, would dwindle into comparative insignificance, not only in amount, but, 
latterly, in the rato of progressbn, for the above figures would show the rato to have 

been:— 

Cotton 

Manufactures. 

1825-39 3-lOths per cent 

1830-34 10 

1835-39 25 

1840-44 2 

1845-49 4 

1850-54 23 

1855-59 33 



If 



If 



If 



ff 



>f 



If 



Otiier Textile 


lU oilier 


Manufactures. 


Artidee. 


« • • . • 


• • • • 


15 per cent. 


7 per cent. 


27 


.. 37 .. 


7 


6 „ 


7 „ .... 


.. 12 „ 


89 „ .... 


.. 44 „ 


22 „ .... 


.. 88 .. 



This immense development in oor general trade has been, by some attributed to the 
impetM reedved from the discoveries in tiie cotton manafiMsture ; with this, as before 
stated, I do not agree. The advance made in civilisation at the time, the knowledge 
of science, and of the application of the useful arts generally, caused equally the 
develi^ment in the cotton trade and general commerce. Whi}e we de not aeek t$ 
underrate ib$ importanoe of tiiose discoveries, the trade they gaye rise to» er the im- 
portant affeet Aej have exertod on the trade of the country genorally , we will oboerf* 
that« u • w s nu fc otolf in wliioh the nuin v«lne Imported to it is a Ae kbonr 
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pended on it, and ti an easily acquired auxiliary to the comfort of the nadons 
inhabiting the frigid and temperate zones, it presented the field, holding out the 
greatest indcement to the application of economy in the employment of power, and 
consequently that in which the greatest advantage would he gained by its application. 
The effect, nevertheless, has been immense on all departments of trade, the appli- 
cadon of economical machine power has equally assisted other departments where 
the necessity existed, though the progress in this particular manufacture has much 
exceeded all others, and the wealth it has raised up has given rise to an immense 
demand for other luxuries. 

^ The incalculable importance of the cotton trade in ministering to the comfort of 
millions of the human race is amply evidenced by the fact that its produce now forms 
an inseparable element in their wants. Contributing alike to the comfort of both rich 
and poor the cotton cloth which covers emaciation in the squalid haunts of the poor is 
made from the same material as the gaudy draperies which adorn the luxurious 
saloons oi fiishion, or those superbly delicate fabrics which encircle as with gossamer 
&lds the rminded forms of beauty. But, though in the sense in which we mean it, 
the humbler classes are they who have received the most munificent advantage from 
its development; those tasteful luxuries of the more fortunate in pecuniary wealth 
confer a considerable boon on those to whom they are denied, in the occupation it 
gives to labour and skill in their manufacture. How many poor homeless creatures, 
prostrated by starvation, enervated by bodily disease, or the cankering sorrows of the 
world, wo!d4 1>*^ succumbed but for the protection this simple fibre has afforded 
agafaiat the inclemency of our winter. How many homes glow with warmth and 
plenty horn the product of this industry, and but for which perhaps many more sad 
Mdet of cold starvation would be surged up from those hidden haunts of sorrow in the 
homes of our poor. 

Tliough the numberless and mtricate ramifications into which the manu&cture 
divides itself does not permit of our forming an idea of the number of people to whom 
it gives employment even in our own small islands, still the admirable census returns 
of Great Britain enable us to comprehend its extent in the two fundamental departmenta 
of spinning and weaving. 

The information furnished to parliament at different periods furnishes considerable 
information on these points, and we will therefore present an analysis as Dur as will be 
interesting, and it appears as follows : — 



Tav. 


Knmber 

of 
ftetorkt 


Namber 

of 
SpindlM. 


Number 

of 
Itooint* 


Amount of Morfng Power. 


Number of FenoBi. 




Steam.* 


Water. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


1885 
1889 
1850 
1856 


. ••• • 
1.819 
1.982 
2,210 


26;977,oi7 
28,010,217 


109,626 

248,627 
298,847 


46,827 
71.005 
88,001 


• •••••• 

12,977 

11,550 

9,181 


• •••■•• 
59,804 
82,555 
97,182 


• •••••• 

118.815 
141,501 
157,186 


146,670 
189,428 
222,027 


• •..... 
259,885 
880,924 
879,218 



• Ceniumiag 15^ Uma of ooal per annum per hone power, or equal to • total of 1,S59,S55 tona of ooal. 

And we cannot but be struck by the insignificance of the number here shown as 
employed, when compared with the immense production to which it gives rise. But this 
happily forms but an atom of those receiving sustenance from its fruitful infinence. 
It has been estimated that for each of these workers there ace employed three noib- 
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workers, not being subject to factor^r inspectioii, rdsing the nmbeT of those imme- 
diately employed in the manufacture to one and a half million ; hat this is still bnt 
a tilhe of the immense number to which it indirectly giTes empbymsnt The 
population of the towns immediately concerned in one or other of the great staple 
manufactures, shows the relative progress to have been^- 

Cotton. Silk. Wool. Wool ft Silk. Flax. 

1801 319,072 74,880 * 169,495 36,238 89,648 

1811 406,982 95,367 195,515 36,478 45,146 

1821 546,052 124,231 260,691 49,705 48,530 

1831 743,259 161,300 350,857 60,505 67,031 

1841 983,001 190,926 426,555 61,846 87,286 

1851 1,220,104 227,622 507,886 68,195 102,252 

Annual rate of inO 2-719 o/o 2'249 o/o 2'219 o/o 1-278 o/o l-918o/o 
crease m i-century3 ' ■ ' ' 

No more weighty argument perhaps could be adduced of the beneficial effects of 
the cotton trade than the density of population in those districts which have come to 
be the centres of the manufacture. A glance at the chart which accompanies the 
last Census Returns, will amply show that in and around these, which we may call 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow, the prosperity must have exceeded that of any 
other department in the kingdom, if the density of the population in their vicinities 
may be taken as any indication. 

The destinies of countries and towns, as with states and kingdoms, have always been 
dependent on the tracks of commerce. Cities have been made and unmade, and king- 
doms elevated or depressed by simple and silent changes in the course of trade. The 
mighty ruins in Asiatic plains mean often nothing more than the adoption of some 
new route by a line of caravans, leaving a proud and stately emporium stranded and 
desolate ; and in our Northern clime a tract of swampy and marshy land, on which 
no signs of trade existed, has been mainly reclaimed to agriculture and commerce, 
and become populous and wealthy by the diversion of that track in the one simple 
article — cotton. It has been the happy destiny of the port of Liverpool to be the 
place of ingress for almost the whole of the enormous supply of American cotton to 
this country ; and as a consequence, the circumstance has assisted materially in the 
prodigious rise it has made in the last century. In 1555 the population was only 188 ; 
we may mark its progress : — 

1555 138 1777.... 34,107 1831.... 166,221 

1693 4,851 1790 55,732 1841.... 223,003 

1730.... 12,074 1801.... 77,708 1851.... 258,348 

1760 25,787 1811.... 94,396 

1770.... 35,600 1821.... 11 8,972 

and with the adjoining townships or suburbs, exclusive of seamen, even amounts to 
376,065. ^ The rapid strides made in the trade are equally apparent from the fbUoir- 
iQg figures, obligingly furnished by George J. Jefferson, Esq., the Treasurer of the 
Mevsciy Dock and Harbour Board : -r- 
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Vessels. Tonnage. Dock Dade*/ 

1T52 — .... — .... 1,776 

1768 1,808 .... — .... 3,566 

1769 2,054 ...• — .... 4,004 

1800 4,746 450,060 23,880 

1810 6,729 .... 734,391 .... 65,782 

1820 7,276 .... 805,033 94,412 

1830 11,214 1,411,964 .... 151,359 

1840 15,998 .... 2,445,708 .... 178,196 

1850 20,457 8,586,337 .... 211,743 

1859 21,214 .... 4,461,969 .... 366,989 

Every one knows that Manchester is now the focus whence comes almost the whole 
of the cotton manufactures, which every where meet the eye ; hut few, however, Un- 
less immediately connected with the trade, can form any idea of the magnitude of the 
"productive power constantly employed in that manufacture, and, still less, of the 
small numher of operatives, comparatively, by which 4hat power is wielded. There 
arc also numerous other towns around Manchester creeping quickly into importance, 
and which may, ere long, in the course of development become amalgamated with 
the great city. Taking, however, the city of Manchester, we shall discover an im- 
mense increase in the population, aU of whom, directly or indirectly, are connected 
ivith the staple manu&cture. 

Thus, in 1757, the population of the township was estimated as only 16,000 

In 1788 it had risen to 42,821 

Manchester, Salford, and the suburbs in ISOl were returned at ... • 100,166 
„ „ 1811 „ .... 132,099 

„ „ 1821 „ 180,948 

„ „ 1831 „ .... 261,584 



f» f* 



1841 , 839,734 



„ „ 1851 „ .... 439,797 

and while these people, with those in the surrounding towns, by their joint exertions, 
assisted by all the appliances the knowledge of science can suggest, are able to spin 
and weave the greater portion of the entire cotton imports, they form, notwithstanding, 
as wc have already seen, but a tithe of the number employed ; but these two simple 
and primary processes of spinning and weaving are effected by an employment of 
productive power equal to that of six miUion people, if engaged in the operations of 
hand spinning and weaving continuously throughout the year, if unassisted by science ; 
and yet, in the whole number of factories in which this powerful task is perflmned, 
the number of hands employed was, at the date of the last returns (1856), but 
379,213. We may safely say that Manchester is the receiver and dispenser of 
thirty mOUoM sterling per annum^ an immense consumer and producer; the districts 
ministering to its efficacy and power, however, spread far and wide over the length 
and breadth of the land ; and this, though the greatest is but one of the seats of the 
trade, for, as tastes alter and the desire for luxuries increases, other kinds of manu- 
factures than those peculiar to Manchester come into augmented demand, so other 
departments adding to the beauty and value of the article are equally progressing, 
forming new or enlarging old ones as nebuli in the great system. The mqst important 
of these are Glasgow and Paisley, in the former a large amount of the operatioB of 
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dyeing is now carried on, partietilarly of what is called the Turkey red dye^ a very fine 
red colour in considerahle demand in the Oriental markets, as well as the importam 
task of hleaching and the manufacture of muslins and thread. 

Though it is in towns that prosperity so accumulates as to attract attention, whole 

districts equally share in it, and Lancashire as the country in which the principal 
concentration of the trade has taken place hy reason of its natural advantages, presents 
in the increase of its population the most extraordinary features of the whole country, 
containing 1,219,221 acres; the increase, as shown hy the last census returns, appears 
to have heen : — 

1801 683,252 1831.. ....1,360,946 

1811 840,095 1841 1,698,609 

1821 1,067,287 1851 ..... .2,067,801 

These instances of prolific increase of population in those plates where the trade 
has estahlished itself, while carrying great weight with them in solving the question 
of the prosperity to which it has given rise, must not he considered solely the efiect of 
that trade. It may he the first cause ; yet many other circumstances, some engendered 
hy it, hut many arising from local natural advantages, have contributed to th<9 
development. But the relative value of property as compared with the present time 
presents equally remarkable features. Henry Ashworth, Esq., in an able paper, 
delivered to the Society of Arts in 1858, instanced two cases which serve prominently 
to illustrate the subject : — 

The entire county of Lancashire was, in 1692, returned for 

the Land Tax at a value of £97,242 

While the valuation, in 1853, for the County Bate was • • • . £6,913,073 
showing an improved value of eeven ihomand per cent. 

And the Hundred of Salford taken hy the same valuation was, 

in 1692 £25,907 

While the valuation, in 1853, for the County Bate was .... £3,051,347 
or an increased value of eleven thowand eeven hundred per cent. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary instance of development is apparent in th« 
Township of Chorlton-upon-Medlock, — 

The return for the Land Tax of which, in 1602, was £256 

While, in 1853, the valuation for the County Bate had in- 
creased to . • • • • • £] 43,151 

or an increase of fifiy-five thousand eeven hundred and Beventy-three per cent. 
And, indeed, in every description of produce and property an equal tendency to 
development is presented. Taking the price per quarter of the great necessary of 
life, wheaif the annual average of decennial periods appear to have heen — 

s. d. 8. d. 

In 1687 ..24 Average 10 years 1790-9 .. 55 11 



Average 10 years 


1730-9 .. 28 







, 1800-9 ..82 9 




1740-9 .. 27 


5 




, 1810-9 .. 88 8 




1750-9 • . 81 


11 




, 1820-9 .. 58 5 




1760-9 .• 35 


8 




, 1830-9 .. 56 8 




1770-9 •. 45 







, 1840-9 .. 55 11 


• 


1780-9 .. 45 


9 


• 


1850-8 .• 44 11 
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And dwt I miy not be charged with presentiDg an ex-parte statementy I annex the 
jLverage price of beef per stone :-* 



8. d. 


8. d. 




8. 


d. 


1690.9 .... 1 Hi 


1750-9 1 10| 


1810-9 


.... 5 


li 


1700-9 .... I 8 


1760-9 .... 2 1 


1820-9 


.... 3 


8 


1710-9 1.... 1 9 J 


1770-9 .... 2 5 


1880-9 


.... 3 


H 


1720-9 .... 1 9i 


1780-9 .... 2 7i 


1840-9 


.... 3 


3 


1780-9 .... 1 8 


1790-9 .... 3 8| 


1850-9 


.... 8 


Of 


1740-9 .... 1 lOj 


1800-9 .... 4 lOi 









These figures speak vokmes, embracing as they do the century and a half in 
which we have made the great advance as a commercial nation ; we cannot hot be 
struck with the marked regularity of the rate of advance and decline. Thus, we 
find in the case of wheat, that from 1687 up to the close of the second French 
revolutionary war the price had gradually and irresistibly advanced, in which the 
price of meat amply sjrmpathised. Since that period the prices have continued to 
decline ; but we find that it has been the greatest in the case of wheat, and discover 
in this the efibct of commercial intercourse and free trade. The facilities opened up 
for the import from other countries, has prevented a continued rise, which the still 
increasing demand would have imposed upon us but for the enlightened administration 
with which we are blessed. 

From the immediate connection of the causes which have promoted the development 
of the cotton trade and the trade of our country generally, as well as our national 
wealth, it becomes impossible to separate or assign the proportion of the effect on the 
general trade and prosperity to which the cotton trade directly or indirectly gave rise, 
and much more difficult is it to guess the extent to which that particular trade has contri- 
buted to produce the general wealth which we see every where around us ; but whatever 
proportion is ascribable to it, or its cause, we may see that the advantage accruing 
from the trade is immense. The economy effected in the manufacture forms as much 
wealth to the nation, — not wealth acquired merely by one class, but pervading the 
entire mass of the people, — the scope of which it is a little difficult to comprehend. 
The distribution of everything in the universe is consummately beautiful. Wherever, 
as in our case, the intelligence of a people causes an expansion of knowledge, a 
desire to acquire wealth, by persevering energy, and the employment of the mind 
and body with the luxuries it brings, there the demand for all the natural products 
which they work, transform and render more productive, as a consequence, increases 
relatively in value ; and though we have always acquired considerable wealth from 
our foreign trade, yet, had it all been so obtained, the extent of our true wealth or 
surplus of production over consumption would be that of our possession of the 
precious metals or other imported produce ; but this, great as it is, forms but a 
small part of the national wealth. By the increased productiveness and value of 
all property to which we have aUuded, an immense wealth has taken its birth, which 
is, however, convertible only within the kingdom, and dependent on the continuance 
of that demand for its existence, and, so long as the increased value is acknowledged 
and obtainable, that value is tlie national wealth. This increased value has pro- 
portionately raised the cost of luxuries, the demand for which formed the first cause, but 
it has been so amply met by the economy of production as to be almost imperceptible ; 
indeed, the wealth it has raised up is so immense, and credit consequently ao good, 
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that though property haa hecomd enormoutly dear, yet that very increase ia its value, 

and the wealth it has raised up, is such as to render it a cheap commodity. Credit 
being good, money, the means wherewith to obtun it, is cheap. Now, paper money 
supplies a large proportion of our wants ; and agun, much of our wealth ia loaned 
out, and rendered productive simply upon an undertaking between the parties. This 
wealth then of our people, while greatly assisting in our commercial operations, is only 
rendered productive by a continued employment of the energies of the people to the 
satisfaction of legitimate passions. The increased demand for property, while increasing 
its value, and acting eventually on the cost of all the productions, has permitted of a 
greatly increased rate of consumption, and extended to the labourer his share in the 
sweets of the world, while the economy lias permitted of his wants being cheaply and 
more fully supplied. The demand for luxuries, for the possessors of wealth, in the 
increased value of property, and its further extension by thrift, necessitates so active 
an employment of the whole mass of the people as to permit of the payment also of 
a higher rate of wages. 

Certain things we see have increased in value — these are stationary or natural 
products,«-the extent of which cannot be increased with their greater productiveness 
and value; others have fallen iu value by the economy in the production, discovered 
and exercised, exceeding the increased demand. The increase in the value of the 
former forms a large part of our national wealth, but forming, as they do, the basis 
of the production of the other, were it not for the institution of credit, and the im- 
mense proportion of wealth seeking employment, that value would militate much 
against the cheapened production and consequent demand upon which that wealth 
hinges. The product of the cotton industry as the second necessary of life, and as 
that in which the most radical employment of the economy could be exercised, must 
necessarily have formed a most important part in these changes, which have raised 
us to the wealthy position we hold. 

The national debt of the United Kingdom affords some basis on which to found 
speculations as to the extent of the national wealth. The table No. 11, furnishes the 
needful data ; we see, by it, that the progress of the debt has been as follows :^ 





Debt 


Interest, i 


^l^cent 




Debt. 


Interest 


^cent 


1691 


£3,130.000 


£232,000 


7-41 


1781 


£189,258.681 


£7,451,052 


3-94 


1701 


12,552,486 


1,219.147 


9-71 


1791 


241.675,999 


9,518,507 


3-94 


1711 


22,898,425 


2,274,877 


10*]>5 


1801 


517,511,871 


19,819.889 


8-88 


1721 


54.405,108 


2,855,880 


5-25 


1811 


678.200,486 


25,484,766 


8-76 


1781 


50.788,786 


2,219 986 


4*88 


1821 


827,984.498 


31,105,319 


8^6 


1741 


48,882.489 


2,099,950 


4-84 


1881, 


782,716,684 


28,329,986 


8-62 


1761 


77,197,026 


2,769,484 


8*58 


1841 


792,209,685 


29,462,030 


8*72 


1761 


114,294.987 


4,148,999 


8*68 


1851 


782.869,882 


27,907.068 


8-56 


1771 


128,986»012 


4,738,694 


8-67 


1859 


805,078,554 


28,204,299 


8*50 



We shall perceive that from 1691, when the debt proper took its rise up to 1711, 
the rate of interest payable upon the whole funded and unfunded debt, increased from 
7^ to 10 ofo^ showing that the amount of floating capital or wealth was not equal to 
the demand, while at the time Hargreaves and Arkwright took out their patents 
(1769-70) it had declined to a rate no higher than tliat of the present day; but then 
the amount raised comparattvtly was so insignificant, — being only one hnmired and 
tmenUff-mne miUioni in eigJOg yiiff9|— while in the next /orly y^ort it was augmented 
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by itven hundred and ihirij/'iwomilUonSf the result of tlie Ameri(Mn woe and Frtnck 
reyolotions. That this bnrden has been much mitigated by the astpnishiiig develop- 
ment of trade since the improvements in the cotton manufkcture, is evidenced by the 
comparatively trifling increase in the rate at which it was supplied, ^veii with the 
tendency to the destruction of confidence in such a lavish expenditure; may we eVto 
find cause for congratulation in the beneficial effects the burden has exercised, but cer- 
tainly cannot fail to observe the critical nature of the period in which the cotton trade 
took its birth. 

As a criterion of wealth, the national debt serves more to show the resources ot die 
country at the period in which it was raised, or up to about the year 1815, since 
which it has continued steadily, though slowly, to be paid off; up to that period, mark- 
ing the opening of a new era in our export trade, when the foreign trade was per- 
manently opened up, the enormous amount of eight hundred and eixty^one ndllion 
pounds sterling had been subscribed to the wants of the government, as the surplus 
wealth over and above the wants of trade ; since that period the exigencies of the 
state have not necessitated any permanent addition, but, on the contrary, a reduction 
of the debt, so that the wealth, since accumulated, has been forced to seek employ- 
ment in other and happily more fruitful channels, in works of improvement in place 
of the execrable work of destruction ; for all this burden is the result of War. For 
the purpose of comparison we may glance at the comparative amount of the national 
debt of the several states of Europe, which appear thus : — 

Great Britam. . • • £805,078,554 Belgium. • . . £30,000,000 

France 400,000,000 Sardinia .... 30,000,000 

Austria 280,000,000 Portugal .... 20,000,000 

Spain 140,000,000 Turkey 20,000,000 

Russia 132,000,000 Denmark . . 13,000,000 

Holland 90,000.000 Hamburg .. 5,000,000 

Prussia 35,000,000 Sweden .... 500,000 

making the debt of this country nearly forty^two per cent.^ of the entire European 
debt of two thousand miUhn pounds sterling. The immense accumulation of wealth 
which has taken place since 1815 in this country, has come to be embarked in rail- 
ways, canals, docks, harbours, bridges, mines, banking, gas, insurance, steam, 
and shipping companies, and a host of other joint stock undertakings, which have^ 
assisted and promoted the development of industry ; in colonial and foreign stocks and 
shares, and landed and household property, as well as the immense amount of the 
circulating medium ; and though unable at present to present any accurate statement 
of the capital embarked in these multifarious undertakings, we may find that in the one 
itemof railways alone, the enormous amount of £308,824,851 is so embarked. As 
evidence of the comparative extent of our wealth as compared with other countries, 
while all other nations have difficulty in raising the amount of their requirements in 
cases of emergency, and the invariable necessity which arises for an application to 
this country for a part or the whole; it is our happy fortune, and the result of developed 
trade, that though the mass of the people cannot think so lightly of our burden as 
a late Chancellor of the Exchequer essayed to do, we have an abundant surplus 
to meet those demands whenever a sufficient guarantee can be offered. 

The table No. 11 amply indicates the one great cause of this immense drain of 
£28|204t299 annually on our national resources— war in all its stem reality! And; 
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if any means has been ordained by which the curse shall some day be effaced from 
the earth, civilization and trade will assuredly be the means. The community of in- 
terest which trade promotes and fosters, must be working towards that end, the 
artificial and arbitrary boundaries which nations or sections have raised up, are 
yielding to a system of mutual confidence and reciprocity ; and all find that the acme 
of comfort, wealth, and prosperity, is more surely and effectually obtained by the 
peaceful interchange of the fruits of industry. And how large a proportion does the 
delicate fibre cotton afford in this bond of amity ? What more grateful intercourse ^an 
be imagined than the trade between this country and all the cotton growing and con- 
suming countries, offering as we do a market for the raw material produced, whence 
it can be manufactured and distributed to other countries in the shape and quantity 
required ? We return to the producer the articles of luxury and necessity he requires,' 
obtained from every quarter of the globe, enjoying ourselves alike a compatible share 
in these luxuries the incentive of our labours. It must ever exert a large influence 
in preserving a state of peace, which, when it can be maintained with honour, it Is 
the true glory and interest of every nation to maintain ; few stronger ties of interest 
can be interposed, few better securities for continued good-will can be devised than 
the mutual benefits the cotton trade affords. 
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BOOK III. 



HaTing thus shown the importance of the cotton trade, and the bearing it exerts 
upon our national industry, we may now proceed to analyse the two most important 
elements of demand and supply, the collateral circumstances which have aided or 
retarded their mutual progress, and the consequent wealth it should yield. 

The progress up to the present time may be best delineated by considering their 
advance together, since the changes in one inevitably produce corresponding alterations 
in the other, the scale of prices in the greater degree forming the index of the relative 
conditions of the two. The Table No. 1. will illustrate the progress year by year, but 
our purpose will be met by taking the quinquenuial averages of the period embraced 
from the commencement of the century to the present time ; while the Diagram 
will serve further to illustrate She features it presents. In the earlier years of 
the century the statistics do not attain the completeness which we find in the later 
years ; indeed, up to 1 820, 1 am told it is impossible to obtain from official sources 
the quantity of cotton consumed in the country, owing to the system of bonded 
wai-ehouses not having been then established ; previous to that date, therefore, we 
cannot form an idea of the comparative progress of supply and demand, except in so 
fur as prices assist ns to a conclusion : — 

Supply. Percentofexeeu Demand. Per eent of excess 

lbs. oTer demand. lbs. of tr supply. 

I80(U 57,608,050 

1805-9 65,840,452 

1810-4 86,787,911 

1815-9 180,438,507 

1820-4 153,565,906 164,502,068 7 

1825-9 225,717,981 227,3^24,998 0,^^^ 

1830-4 294,000,218 .... 297,918,941 1^^^ 

1835-9 415,039,188 l^ 407,839,645 

1840-4 586,300,974 5^ 556,630,623 

1845-9 626,606,603 645, 102,940 3 

1850-4 826,670,191 O^V 824,386,045 

1855-9 .... 1,029,057.680 .... 1,033,281,872 ^ 

But here let me guard against an error sometimes committed among men immediately 

concerned in forming a correct idea of the extent of either of the two great elements, 

demand and supply ; I allude to that of considering the rate of demand to be expressed 

by the quantity consumed, without making allowance for the increased price required 

to be paid for the article in a time of inadequate supply, which necessarily checks 

consumption. In reality, both consumption and supply, looking at the matter through 

a period of time, b limited by the extent of the other, since the necessity in one case 

causes a countervailing effect on prices, which, with the extent of accumulated stocks, 

forms perhaps the fiurest criterion of their relative proportions. 
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The continued decline in prices in the first few years ef the century weuld indl€ttt 
that supply was then equal to, if not in excess of, demand, until 1804, when the 
commencement of the second French revolutionary war, the orders in council, and the 
non-intercourse and various emhargoes on the part of the United States caused the 
availahle supply of American cotton to diminish, and prices consequently to advance ; 
for in 1807 the import was 74,025,806 Ihs., and the price 17id. per Ih., while in 
the following year, 1808, it was 48,605,982 Ihs., and the price 25id. per lb. Neither 
was this the only case in which the blind policy of the United States had injured our 
trade, and, consequently, the demand for their own produce. In 1814, the value of 
American cotton had risen more than 100 per cent in this market, from the eAct of 
the American war, which had lasted throughout that and the two previona years. 
Throughout the portion of the century up to 1819, the excess of supply over demand, 
and vice versa, occurred at almost certain intervals. In 1816, however, the growth 
of cotton received a permanent stimulus ; the demand, which under a state of war of 
nearly twenty years' duration, had continued oppressed, assisted by the opening up of 
the foreign trade of the country, and the dose of the war in 1815» exhibited a great 
tendency to increase, which became firmly established, and as a result in the year 1817 
we received a greatly increased supply, followed in the next by a atUl greater import, 
which, in 1819, brought about a corresponding decline in priceSi which has, until 
lately, continued with but few intermissions. Tooke, in his " History of Prices," 
remarked on the great fall in prices which took place at the period, ** that the error 
usual in such case was committed, the stocks on the spot had been greatly reduced in 
1816, and a rise in price on this reduced stock was justified, but then, as in more recent 
instances, the advance in price was not confined to the small stocks on the spot, but 
was paid for a large quantity in the country of growth to be shipped hither. Could 
it be imagined that the importation at the close of 1818, being within a trifle of 
double of what it was in 18 16, could be sold at near the price to which the scarcity 
had raised it, or what more natural, according to the ordinary rules which govern 
markets, than that the price of Bowed Georgia cotton should have fallen from Is. lOd., 
which it had reached between 1816-8, to Is. in 1819 ? The result of over trading on 
a large scale was felt in numerous and extensive failures." But the extended cultiva- 
tion which gave rise to this decline also tended to economy and improved cultivation, 
and to so vast an extent that, notwithstanding the immensely increased demand, the 
great fall in price became not a temporary but a settled and permanent one. 

From 1820 to 1825 the demand continued largely in excess of supply, and up to 
1834 continued more or less so, as a glance at the Diagram will evidence. In 
that year, the stocks had become smaller than they had been for sixteen years before^ 
or have ever been since, and prices consequently fluttered upwards. From that 
period, however, up to 1846, the supply was more than equal to demand, and prices 
continued to decline until 1846, when United States Uplands cotton reached 4id. per 
lb.; fortunately, though low prices had stimulated demand, there yet accumulated 
a considerable stock, and in the three years to 1845, the stock increased at the rate of 
seventy million pounds a year. At the end of that year, it was four hundred and fifty* 
three million pounds,— a larger stock than had ever before or has since been accumu* 
lated ; and but for this providence, the failure of the two succeeding American srops 
must have been much more itverely felt among the manufiictuting districts of this 
country* 
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■ The ^reftt falling off in the rate of supply at this period, the result of the.' low 

priees and failure of the crops, appears thus : — 

lbs. 
1845 721,979,053 

1846 467,856,274 

1847 474,707,616 

1848 718,020,161 

showing a decline in 1846 of two hundred and sixty-four million pounds, of whicb 
two hundred and eight millions were supplied from the accumulated stocks— the price, 
nevertheless, rising disproportionately from 4id. to 7f d. per lb. It however proved 
fortunate that this immense augmentation of the price took place, seeing that there 
subsequently proved to be an equally short supply in 1847, or a deficiency as com- 
pared with 1845 of two hundred and forty-seven million pounds, of which the stock 
made up only sixty-one millions — the price fiuctuaung about the same range as in the 
previous year. The prospect of increased energy on the part of the planters, ¥rith hopes 
of a fair yield in America, caused prices to fall in six weeks from 7id. to 5}d. per lb. 
The greatly increased cost of the article, occurring as it did at the time of the potato 
failure in Ireland — ^which caused the monthly average price of wheat to rise from 
428. 6d. to 02s. 6d., — must have added much to the commercial and financial difil- 
culties of the period. 

A glance at the Diagram renders the movements at this critical period very 
transparent ( the green colour will show the period and extent of the demand where it 
exceeded the supply ; and the red the period and extent of the supply where it ex«- 
ceeded demand ; we have since experienced alternate periods of a preponderance of 
supply and demand. The stocks, however, which up to 1858 had again slowly hut 
steadily increased, have since as steadily declined, till it now becomes a cause of 
great uneasiness; for in the event of another cotton dearth similar to that of 1846 
and 1847, and without the advantage of the stocks then on hand, it is difficult to 
surmise the extent of mischief to which it will give rise. In place of the stocks 
increasing with the increased demand and rate of supply, we see they have since 1853 
continued to decline; and the rise in prices in 1851 and 1857 apparent in the 
Diagram A* sufiiciently attests the feeling of anxiety with which the subject is regarded. 

Table No% 12. will furnish the sources whence the supply of the raw material is 
obtained, but our purpose will be again better served by condensing the matter into 
annual averages of quinquennial periods. The rate of progression evident in some, 
and the absolute decline in others, indicate local or constitutional advantages or disad- 
vantages for its production. Thus the average quantities annually received from each 
source, since 1815, have been — 




Years. 



1815.9 
1820-4 
1826-9 
1B80-4 
1«S6.9 
1840-4 
1S45-9 
1850-4 
1855-9 



United States 



59,404,980 
108,844,298 
159,826,280 
231.337,114 
827,551,781 
470,417,078 
525.590,127 
647,20^152 
782,274,506 



Brazil. 



19,084,711 
24,800,668 
24,857,882 
26,530,522 
22,972,862 
17,286,648 
21,116,077 
24,007,892 
28,483,264 



322,862 

2,468,078 

10,293,685 

4,750,988 

7,768,756 

8,798,807 

11,661,824 

27,159,481 

33,751,470 



British 
East Indies. 



34,293,655 
13,553,256 
28,793,450 
27,828,314 
51,260,320 
84,844,421 
66,370,532 
125.621,264 
180,218,488 



B.W.lndies 

and British 

Guiana. 



11.223,446 

7,515,002 

6,129,023 

2,450.003 

1,580,566 

1,192,119 

994,996 

427,785 

666,974 



Other 
Parts. 



6,109,358 
1,829,610 
1,817,611 
1,103,277 

4,268,406 

873,047 

2,248.717 

8,667.978 



Grand ^ 
T6tal. ' 



130.488,507 
158,566,906 
226,717,981 
294,000,218 
415,089,188 
586.306,974 
626,606,608 
826,670,191' 
1029.067,680 



/ 






*. 
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The relative proportions, therefore, would appear to have been — 













B W.Indies 












Mediterra- 


British 


and British 


Other i 


Grand 


Years. 


United SUtes 


Brazil. 


nean. 


East Indies. 


Guiana. 


Parts. 


Total. 


1815-9 


•46 


•16 


• • • • 


•26 


•08 


•05 


1-00 -t 


1820-4 


•68 


•15 


•02 


•09 


•05 


too 


1825-9 


•70 


•11 


•05 


•10 


•08 


•01 


1-00 


1880-4 


•79 


•09 


•02 


•09 


•01 


• * • • 


1-00 


1885-9 


•79 


•06 


•02 


•12 




•01 


1-00 


1840^4 


•81 


•08 


•01 


•14 




•01 


1-00 


1845-9 


•84 


•03 


•02 


•11 




• • • • 


100 


1850-4 


•78 


•09 


•08 


•16 




• . • • 


1-00 


1855-9 


•76 


•02 


•08 


•18 




•01 


100 



and the considerations presented are — the wonderfully overpowering supply received 
from tile United states as compared with all other countries, having at one period 
reached 84 per cent of the whole ; that the supply from the Brazils has been almost 
stationary during the forty-five years embraced, not showing any symptom of a pro- 
portiond increase witii the aggregate ; that the supply from the West Indies has 
continued steadily to decline, until it is now almost insignificant, and ceases to be 
regarded ; tiie miscellaneous supply from other parts, which had also steadily declined 
until the last few years, has, through the exertions of the Manchester Cotton Supply^ 
Association and several private individuals, again received an impetus, and gives hopes 
of opening up new and independent sources of supply; the supply from the Heditet- 
ranean has slowly but steadily declineoV and that of the East Indies, which had 
threatened almost to be extinguished under the low prices of 1846, has at length made 
an effort to respond to the wants of the times in a considerable, and it is to be hoped 
pennanent increase. No one would regret that the cultivation should be trahs- 
ferredto those countries having frcillties for its cheap production, since it would/ 
simply become an act of felo de se^Xo bolster up prices in order that the production, 
should be sustained in our own colonies ; and yet, when a field presents itself in them 
which cansuecessfuUy compete with our foreign supplies, undoubtedly it should receive 
every legitimate encouragement that a well wisher to the colonies could desire. 
The proportion of our imports which come from foreign sources may be thus shown : 

From British PosaeisioDt* 
Proportion. 

•60 o/o 

•85 

»86 

•89 

•86 

•85 

•89 

•84. 

•83 

And reflecting tiiat in the last century the larger proportion was supplied by our own 
colonies, the present diminutive proportion so supplied evidences, one would think, a- 
palpable superiority in foreign countries in this respect, or gross mismanagement ia~ 
our own colonSm, which are abundantiy equal to the production for our requirements* 
Upon this tikljeet we will however hereafter discourse, and consider the relative abilities 
4tf Mch cottMl (lodttcbg coontry, as shown by their past and present rate of progress. 
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UNITED STATES. 



Hie immeiise stnin made ia the oddnuioa of cottoa in the Unite! 8||(e8 ; the 
oomptratiyely cheapened supply, einoe it entered into competition in onf market; 
and the power its effect on prices exerts on the supply firon other sonrees, ^ves to It 
an importance second to none in the world* Anything which may throw li^t on the 
subject of the cultivation and prospects of supply, therefore becomes qf general 
interest, forming, as it does, the mainspring of the most important manufacture of 
our country* 

Our knowledge of the production of cotton in North America is comparatiTely 
recent ; indeed it seems probable it was very insignificant until the dose of last 
century ; but whatever may have been the proportion, it was confined entirely to the 
supply of a domestic manufacture which could not have been of any extent. In 
1748, seven small bags of cotton were exported from Charleston, and again a few 
in 1754. In 1770 ten bags were shipped to Liverpool; and eight bags imported inta 
the latter port in 1784 were seized by the Customs officers, on the ground that so 
much cotton could not have been produced in the States. The export of American 
cotton to Europe was thereafter as follows :— 

1785 14 bags. 1788 389 bags. 

1786 6 „ 1789 842 

1787 100 „ 1790 81 

The progression of the trade since the last date has been prodigious. The 
Table No. 4. furnishes the detail, from which we extract the following, showiiig the 
progress of the exports from the United States : — 



tr 



»» 



lbs. 

1791 189,816 

1801 20,911,201 

1811 62,186,081 

1821 124,893,405 



lbs. 

1831 270,979,784 

1841 630,204,100 

1851 927,237,089 

1858 1,118,624,012 



The falling off apparent in the rate of increase in the last few years, under a 
greatly increased rate of demand, hw suggested the idea that the productive power of 
the country is not equal to the growing demand. It will be our aim in the following 
remarks, to analyse the resources at command to meet these wants, and discover, if pos- 
sible, what causes do or may stand in the way of the needful extension of production. 

Glancing at Table No. 13, we shall see that the proportion yielded by each of the 
several States of the Union has been as follows, in bales :— 



Ttan. 


New Orleans. 

Lottitfauia, 
ArkansM and 

Tenoeafce. 


Texas, kc. 


Oeoricia. 


8. CaraUna 


N. CaroliDa 

and 
Tiiginla. 


Florida. 


Alabama. 


Total. 


1824. 
1884.. 
1844.. 
1864.. 
1869.. 


126.481 

464.719 

882,171 

1.846.926 

1,669,274 


122,766 
277,288 


152J86 
268 666 
265,697 
816,005 
475,788 


184.518 
227,869 
804,870 
416,754 
480,668 


46,000 
77,946 
28,118 
88,460 
70,598 


4,500 

86,788 

146.562 

155.444 

178,484 


44,924 
149,978 
467,990 
688,684 
704,406 


609,168 
1,205.894 
2,080,409 
2itt0,027 
8,851,481 
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The inequalities tbne apparent in the relative progreia of die eultivation in the 
aeveral States, arises from a combination of various causes, as the over working and 
impoterishment of the soil, want of labour, the more profitable employment of the 
land in other branches of agriculture, the working of more fertile soils rendering that 
on poorer soils unprofitable, and other varied circumstances without number. 

The port whence comes our greatest supply of cotton ia New Orleans^ the chief 
city and port of Louisiana, situated on the Mississippi, at its outlet into the Gulf of 
Mexico. The mighty Mississippi, of which it thus forms the terminal port, and which 
gives to New Orleans its immediate advantages, greater than any other in the Union, 
presents, with its tributary rivers and their branches, a total of 16,674 miles navigable 
for steamers, delivering at New Orleans the principal part of the ptoduce of the 
States through which it and all its many tributaries flow, — ^Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and North Alabama, or nearly one half the total crops of the 
United States. We will, however, proceed to notice the peculiar features of each of 
the cotton growing states. 

MifiaisBlppi, one of the western States, lies west from Alabama to the Mis* 
sissippi Biver, and contains 23,805,628 acres, of which 344,858 are culti« 
vated. The soil presents great variety. In North Mississippi it varies from 
sandy plains to rich dark productive alluvial soils. On the northern and eastern 
sections from Mississippi down along the Alabama boundary lie the prairie landt; 
in these the soil is a dark heavy loam of great strength and fertility, and strongly 
impregnated vrith lime. The Tombigbee River flows through this section, and delivers 
its cotton to Mobile, another of the Gulf ports. East Mississippi has a mixed soil, 
some poor and some rich land ; cotton is not, however, extensively grown in it. In 
the west and south-west the soil is very rich. From fifty miles below the mouth of 
the Tazoo Biver, extending one hundred miles into the interior from the Mississippi 
River, and stretching north with a sweep to Memphis, lie the swamp lands ; these are 
the most productive in the State, having all the strength of the prairie lands without 
their corrosive nature. But on the whole the soil and climate of Mississippi are 
admirably adapted to the cultivation of cotton. 

The chief rivers in the State which flow into the Mississippi are the Taxoo and 
Big Black Rivers, the Pearl River runs into the Gulf of Mexico, and the Tombigbee, 
as before stated at Mobile ; there are as yet but few railways, the one between Jackson 
Brandon and Yicksburg, on the mouth of the Taioo River at its junction vrith the 
Mississippi, sixty miles in length, is the chief one which assists in the delivery of 
cotton, but several other lines are in progress. Mississippi was admitted into the 
union in 1817 ; the statistics are included with its neighbour state Louisiaoa. The 
increase of population has been as follows :-— ^ 

Per Per y cent 

1820. 1880. cent of 1840. cent of 1850. ofin- 

increase. increase. crease. 

Slave population.. 32,814 65,648 100 192,986 105 300,419 57 

Free population . .42,634 71,158 60 182,665 157 306,136 68 

Total... ...75,448 136,806 81 875,651 183 606,555 61i 

LOTllrianft^ one of the western States, lies south and west of Mississippi, contain- 
ing 39,7I5|840 acresi of which only 1,590,000 are cultivated. It ia very 4at and 
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hiel ; tBe swamp and prairie lands' in the south-west are only ten to fifty feet above 
ihe level df high tide ; generally the land is of a rich alluvial character and highlf 
^rod active ; that bordering on the Red River and the Mississippi is of extraordinary 
fertility, but its crops are liable occasionally to almost total destruction by Innndation, 
as in 1849 and 1860. The cultivation of the sugar cane has lately greatly interfered 

« • 

with the more rapid development of cotton cultivation in this State* The chief rivers 
running through Louisiana are the Red, Wachita, Saline, and Tensas Rivera, aflbirdfog 
ample means of conveyance, through the Mississippi, to New Orleans. The increue 
in the population has been as follows : — 





1810. 


1820. 


V cent 
ofin-< 
crease. 


1880. 


^cent 

of in- 
crease. 


1840. 


f'oent 
of in- 
crease. 


1860. 


of in- 
crease. 


Slave population. . . . 
Fn§ population .... 


84.660 
41,896 


69,114 
87,298 


100 
108 


109,688 
106,987 


68 
21 


168,860 
184,061 


64 
74 


244,786 
272,968 


48 


Total 


76,566 


156,407 


104 


216,675 


40| 


862,411 


64 


617,789 


47 



The progress of the cotton crops of Louisiana and Mississippi have been as follows :-^ 



« 


1889. 


1849. 


Pier cent of 
incffue. 


1869. 


Per cent of 
increase. 


CroD. bales ••.■•.....••.•.. 


469,000 
492,000 


811,000 
716,000 


721 
46} 


1,282.000 
1,167,000 


61f 


Average of tliree years ending. • 



ArkanBaSi another of the western States, lying north of Louisiana and west of 
Mississippi) containing 38,406,720 acres, of which only 781,531 are cultivated. The 
land in the southern portion is best calculated for the growth of cotton ; there is much 
swamp and prairie. On the margin of the rivers the lands are very rich and 3nold' 
heavy cropa ; the resources of the State are however, comparatively undeveloped, 
having been admitted into the Union so lately as 1830. The means of conveyance 
are very ample, the Arkansas River is navigable 650 miles from the Mississippi, the 
Red River crosses the south-west comer of the State, and the St. Francis^ White, 
and Wachita Rivers also afford excellent facilities of transport. The increase in the 
population has been as follows :— • 



Slave population, 
Free p<^ttlatioii , 



Total 



188a 



4,672 
26,816 



80.888 



1840. 



10,918 
86,666 



97.674 



Per cent of 
iaereaie. 



140 
284 



228 



1860. 



46,982 
162,667 



209,689 



Per cent of 



186} 
88 



115 



The ijicrease in the crops of cotton have been as follows : — 



* 9 


1889. 


1849. 


Per cent of 
increase. 


1869. 


Per cent of 
increase. 


CrMi* bftlcs •••••••••••••• 


7,000 
8,000 


47,000 
48,000 


671J 
600 


106,000 
97,100 


100 


A vAraiTA of three vearv ep^inir 




■ ^ 



Tepnesseei another of the western States, lying north of Mississippi and Alabama, 
containing 28,160,000 acres of which only 5,175,173 are cultivated. The soil in 
Western Tennessee is black, rich, and /ertile ; in Eastern Tennessee the valleys from 
£ve to ten miles in width, lying between the mountain ridges, are very rich land. 
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impregnated with lime. This is the largest Indian com growing State in the Union« 
Admitted into the Union in 1796 ; its population has increased as follows s— -^ 



SUfe popula- 
tion 

Free popnU- 
tiOQ 

ToUl .... 



1800. 


1810. 


** s 

B 3 

sp 

238i 
186 


1820. 


n 

82 
58 


13,584 

92,018 
105,602 


44.525 
217,202 


80,185 
342,628 


261,72711481 


422,813 


61| 



1880. 



141,608 

540,801 
681,904 



li 



76i 
58 



1840. 



183,059 
646,151 



61J 



829,210 



86{ 
19 



21| 



1850. 



239,461 
763.164 



1,002,625 



80} 

18 
201 



With the cotton crops of this State are included those of North Alahama, the increase 
appears as follows : — 





1889. 


1849. 


Per cent of 
incrrMe. 


1S59. 


Per cent of 
inereaM. 


CroD. bftlet ••.... 


69,000 
108,000 


217,000 
218,000 


214| 
101} 


817.000 
284,000 


4A 


A? erage of three yean ending. 


801 



The growth of Tennessee is collected hy the Tenessee River navigahle for 1,000 milesi 
and the Cumherland River navigahle 500 miles, hoth emptying into the Mississippi, 
through the Ohio River. The Tennessee River also flows tlirough North Alahama and 
forwards the cotton of that district to New Orleans. A railway has recently heen 
opened from Nashville to Chattanooga, 150 miles, which may divert some portion of 
the cotton grown in Tennessee to Charleston and Savannah, thus apparently increasing 
the crop at those points. There was on the 1st January, 1852, ahout 200 miles of 
railroad iii operation in Tennessee, and ahout 600 miles in course of construction. 

Texas is the newest and most western of the cotton growing States, containing about 
300,000,000 acres, of which about 640,000 only are cultivated. The lands so far as 
known are rich, alluvial, and prairie, yielding heavy crops. The population in 1850 
was 187,403, of whom 53,346 were slaves; the population, however, must have much 
increased since by immigration from the other states which is said to continue on a 
large scale. 

The cotton crop of Texas in 1847 was 8,000 bales, and in 1859, 192,000 bales, 
showing an increase of 2,300 per cent in twelve years. Galveston is the chief po^rt of 
Texas ; a considerable portion, however, of the Texas cotton is forwarded direct to 
New Orleans by way of the Red River, and thus comes into the Louisiana receipts. 

Georgia^ one of the Atlantic States, lies east of Alabama, north of Florida, and west 
of South Carolina, containing 87,120,000 acres, of which about 6,500,000 acres are 
cultivated. It presents great diversity of soil. The islands and shores produce the 
famous Sea Island cotton. Extending inland 90 to 120 miles from the coast are 
]^ne barrens, and tide swamps, on which but little cotton is grown. The middle 
region of the State has a red loamy soil, once very productive, but now much 
impoverished by the exhaustive system of growing cotton year after year, without 
rotation of crops or sufficient manure. The lands in the south-west portion of the 
State are of a light sandy nature, and soon wear out under such treatment. Northern 
Georgia does not produce largely of cotton. Georgia was one of the States which 
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originiHy formed the Union, and the increase in the population is thns shown :— » 





1800. 


1810. 


si 

78 
48 

"56| 


1820. 


! 


1880. 


Per cent of 
increaM. 


1840. 


Per cent of 

increaie. 


1850. 


Per cent of I 
increaie. | 


31«ve populatton .. 
Free popuUdon 


59,404 
102.697 


105,218 
147,215 


149.656 
199,888 


42 
85 

881 


217.461 
299,862 


45J 
51 

"is" 


280,546 
410,846 


29 
87 


881,681 
524,818 


86 
27 


Totol 


162,101 


252,488 


848,989 


516,828 


691,892 


84 


905,999 


81 



The increase in the cotton crops has been has follows :-» 



Crop balea 

Average of three jrean ending. . 



1829. 



246.000 
211,000 



1839. 



205,000 
267,000 



zt 



24 
211 



1849. 



891,000 
296,000 






fa 



90| 
151 



1859. 



476,000 
860,000 



i 



f^ 



21| 
21* 



The chief city and port of Georgia is Savannah, situate at the mouth of the Savannah 
Biver ; the principal rivers are the Savannah, Ogeechee, and Altamaha Rivers flowing 
into the Atlantic Ocean, and the Flint and Chattahoochee Rivers, which join to form 
the Apalachicola River, emptying at the port of that name in Florida into the Gulf of 
Mexico ; a considerable portion of the cotton, the growth of Georgia, finds its way 
thus to Apalachicola, and is included in the Florida receipts. The principal transport 
of cotton, however, is effected by means of railroads of which no cotton growing state 
has so complete and efficient a system as Georgia. The railroads are Savannah to 
Macon, Augusta to Atlanta, Macon to Atlanta, Atlanta to Chattanooga, Macon to 
Oglethorpe, Columbus to Port Valley, Macon to Eatonton, Augusta to Erinsonville ; 
there are also branch lines, making a total of about 900 miles of railroad in operation, 
besides additional lines now in course of construction. 

South Carolina^ another of the Atlantic States, lies north-east of Georgia, con- 
taining 17,920,000 acres, of which 4,078,000 acres are cultivated ; the soil of this 
State is very similar to that of Georgia. Sea Island cotton grows on the coast and 
islands; pine barrens, marshes, and swamps extend from 80 to 100 miles inland 
from the coast, producing chiefly rice. Cotton is grown on the banks of the rivers and 
creeks, but is chiefly the produce of the interior and northern portion ; the soil there 
is of the same red loamy description as that of Middle Georgia, the upper portion is 
generally fertile. South Carolina was another of the original states of the Union. 
The increase of population has been as follows :— • 



Slave popolation 
Free population 



Total. 



1800. 



18ia 



146,151 196.865 
199,440 218,750 



•1 



845,591415,115 



84i 
10 



20i 



1820. 



258,475 
244.266 



502,741 



&^ 



81i 
12 



1880. 



815,401 
265,784 



581.185 



If 

22 

09 



151 



1840. 



827.088 
267,860 



694,IM 



PS 



i 



3| 
1 



2J 



1850. 



II 

5^ 



384,925i 17| 
288.5441 6 



66^409 



12i 
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The progress of the cotton crops appear as follows :— > 



Crop, iMlet 

Averag« of three yean ending. 



1829. 



195,000 
161,000 



1889. 



210,000 
288,000 



c a 

sS 



12| 
44i 



1849. 



458.000 
856,000 



* 9 



!•§ 



118 
521 



1859. 



481,000 
428,000 



§1 



20' 



The chief city and port is Charleston. The principal rivers are the Pee, Dee, Santee, 
and Edisto, hat more than three-fourths of the cotton crop is conveyed to Charleston 
hy railroad. In 1848 there were 274,000 hales ; in 1849, 840,000 ; and in 1850, 
285,000 hales thas conveyed. On the 1st January, 1852, there were 340 miles in 
operation in Sooth Carolina, and 298 miles in course of construction, much of which 
roust have heen since completed. The means of early delivery at Charleston is thus 
secured. 

North Carolina and Virginia contrihute only comparatively a trifling pro- 
portion of the total cotton crop ; the soil of these States is sandy and poor, and the culti- 
vation of cotton has in a great measure heen ahandoned for that of tohacco and other 
crops ; the crops of cotton now yielded hy them is less than thirty years ago. The 
decrease will he ohserved from the following statement : — 
thirty years ago. 





1829. 


1889. 


1849. 


1859. 


f*roD bales 


72.000 ^ 
87,900 


88,000 
45,000 


27,000 
19,000 


71.000 


Average of three yean ending . . 


57,000 



Neither has the slave populadon increased as in the other cotton growing states; 
the progress may he seen thus : — 





1820. 


1880. 


li 


1840. 


li 

£S 


1850. 


Percent of 
increase. 


Slave population, Virginia .... 
Ditto Doulh Carolina 


425,188 
205,017 


479,757 
245,701 


12} 

m 


448.886 
216,881 


7 


478,026 
288,412 


64 
174 



The very low rate of increase of late years is due to the fact that numhers of slaves 
have heen removed to the more fertile lands in the south and west, and also to their 
having heen largely superseded in these states hy free lahourers. 

Tlorida lies south of the Atlantic States, and of part of Alahama, and forms the 
tongue of land, or as it were the hreakwater of the Gulf of Mexico, containing 
37,931,000 acres, of which only 349,000 are under cultivation. Cotton is 
grown almost solely in the north-west portion; the State was ceded to the United 
Sutesin 1821 ; hut owing to the Indian war, which was only termhiated in 1842, 
its {KTOgress hat heen materially checked. The population has increased as follows :r— 

D 
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188a 


1840. 


IncreiM, 


* 

1850. 


P»re«itor 

inereM*. 


Slate populatioii 


15,500 
19,230 


25.800 
28.647 


66| 
49 


89.341 
48,046 


52 


Free ttODiiUition ••••• 


68 






Total 


84,730 


45,447 


59 


87.387 ^ft 






"" 



The process in the cotton crops may be thus seen. It will be observed thai the 
increase, which between 1889 and 1849 was very considerablei has been considerably 
lost in the last ten years. 





1889. 


1849. 


Per cent of 
increase. 


1859. 


PererateC 
iMraaM. 


Cotton Crop, bales 

Afenge of mree yean, ending 


76,000 
88,000 


200,000 
160,000 


166f 
81} 


173,000 
144,000 


181 
10 



Apalachicola is the chief port of Florida, and situate at the month of the river of 
that name. A considerable quantity of cotton, the growth of Alabama and Georgia, 
comes down the Chattahoochee and Flint rivers into the Apalachicola river, and thence 
to the port, thereby swelling the receipts which are returned as from Florida. 

Alabama lies west of the Atlantic States, and contains 32,027,690 acres (or 
nearly equal to the entire area of England and Wales), of which 4,435,614 acres are 
cultivated. The soil in the south and east is sandy and poor, but that in the north and 
west is more fertile. Alabama was admitted into the Union in 1810. The progress 
in the population has been as Allows : — 



. 


182a 


1830. 


PerefDtof 
inereaie. 


1840. 


Per eent of 
toeroMe. 


1850. 


Per eent of 


SlaTe popalatioii. 
IVee population.. 


41.879 
86,022 


117,549 
191,978 


180} 
123 


253,425 
887,831 


116i 
76 


842,894 
428,7n 


87 


Total 


127,901 


309,527 


142 


590,756 


90| 


771,671 


80J 



The crops of cotton appear as follows :— 



Cotton Crop, bales. ...... 

ATerage of 8 years, ending... 



1829. 



80,000 
80,000 



1839. 



252,000 
264,000 



Per eent of 
iBCTMse. 



215 
230 



1849. 



519,000 
426,000 



Per eent of 



106 
61i 



1859. 



704,000 
576,000 



Per eent of 



85f 



The chief city and port of Alabama is Mobile, situate at the mouth of the M obila 
River, which is formed by the confluence of the principal riters of the State, and 
thus delivers nearly all its produce to Mobile. The river navigation of Alabama is 
very complete. The Tombigbee Biver, navigable for 540 miles, rises in Ndrth 
Mississippi, and by its junction with the Alabama River; 60 miles aboVe tiobilei 
forms the Mobile River, contributing to the receipts of cotton at Mobile from 80,000 
to 100,000 bales annually of cotton grown in Mississippi, together with a considetrable 
quantity from Western Alabama. The Black Warriot River, navigable for 150 
miles, floWft through the north-west of Alabania ahd delivto into the Alabama lltvir. 
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tlift AlatMttia Biveh ItAvigtbte fbr 450 miles, gathers the cotton from East and 
ClAtriil Alabama, and, jolntog the Tombigbee, forms the Mobile River. So complete 
il this magnificent system of river navigation, 1,870 miles in extent, that bnt a verj 
imall })roportibn arrives by land carriage at Mobile, though the quantity brought in 
by that means has lately considerably increased. 

The following statement shows the proportions in which these difibrent sources 
supply the receipts of cotton at HobUe:— ^ 





1868. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


185a 


1859. 


Bceeipls from Alabama Rivitr 
M . Tonbiffbee n 
M Btaek Warrior „ 
„'' wsjpOiii, nul, ftora • 


Bales. 
940,606 
984,592 

64.666 
6^094 


Bales. 
954,990 
214,415 

62.191 
7,058 


Bales. 

998,907 

154.596 

86,907 

91,299 


Bales. 

260,000 

800,000 

59,000 

40,000 


Bales. 

214,000 

148,000 

61,000 

80,000 


Bales. 
996,000 
191,000 

66,000 
109,000 


Bales. 
846,000 
116,000 

84,000 
189,000 


Balei |548,890 


588,654 


486,704 


659,000 


508,000 


62^,000 


685,M0 



Biilway communication in Alabama is comparatively in its infancy; there is, 
hotvrer, considerable railway enterprise how existiog. The Mobile and Ohio Railway, 
of which about 283 miles are already in operation, will extend north 620 miles, and 
connect Mobile with the mouth of the Ohio, opening up a rich field for the ex- 
tension of cotton cultivation throughout the entire length of Eastern Mississippi and 
Western Tennessee, which will, no doubt, largely increase the trade of Mobile, and 
improve the character of its cottoo. Other important lines are also projected. 

The cotton statistics of the United States are generally treated of in bales, though 

that standard is very vague and undefined. Apart from the different fbrm and 

weight of the bale adopted by the various States, the Weight is perpetually altering, 

as maybe seen from the figures given in Table No. 14 ; there is a decided tendency 

to an increase, particularly in the bales from the United States, froih the circumstance of 

inland transit charges, hi that country, being charged on the bale or package, and not 

odthe weigiit; from the East Indies and other places likewise, where the home* 

ward freight is charged oli the measurenient, there exists, also, an inducement to 

press the bales as fiUr as practicable. Thus the average weight of all kinds imported 

into this country has been at different periods : — 

1820 •••• 949 lbs. per bale. 1850 ..•• d921bs.perbs]e. 

1880 .... 800 „ 1859 .«.. 421 „ 

1840 .... 865 „ 

la ciBsiderIng the statistics therefore so presentedi we must take into consid«ratlmi 

this inereaae. 

To glMiee at the oetton crops of the United States, as given iii TaUe No. ld» and 

taking the qUinqneonial averagesi we shril discover that the rate of increase has been 

asfiDUawi:-^ 

Afgiifate. Average. Bate of Inenase. 

Balet. Bales. Bales 

1825-9 8^887,565 ...... 767,518 ' 

18804 5,270,001 1,055,800 288,287 

1885-9 ^,200,012 1,440,002 ...4.. 384,202 

1840-4 ...... M05,688 1,981,128 ...... 541,126 

1845-9 ...... 11,849,921 i 9i269,984 ..<... 288^856 

1810*4 ..,..i 18,659,SK>1 • S,73M80 461,i»99 

1855-9 16|M0tl46 3|S66,029 : 524,049 
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If we were to adopt the theory of trtdemimiiigin eertuBibcedgrooTeit weriMmUbe 
justified, by the marked regularity in the rate of increaae between 1830 and 1844, and 
1845 and 1859, in predicting, ere long, a retnm to the low pricea of 1846, and another 
great fall in the production ; and though it might guide our prognostications if it were poa- 
sible to divine all the attendant circumstances, we must bear in mind that the relattre pon^- 
tion and extent of the demand in 1845 and 1800 are very dissimilar; and, moreover, that 
the system of quinquennial averages is not always reliable, from its embracing more or leaa 
good or bad aeaaons (as the case may be) at one time than another ; thus, next year the 
rate of progression will be more equal, and the quinquennial periods ending then 
would, perhaps, give a fairer average, from their embracing two good, two bad 
seasons, and one £ur one. But, taking the figurea as they stand, what was a source 
of much uneasiness, or the signs of a diminished rate of increase of supply from 
this source, upon which we have so long learned to depend, at the very time when 
requirements were greater than usual, has been somewhat meliorated by the great 
increase in the past two crops, as well as the anticipationa as to that now being har- 
vested. To render the decline more apparent we will take decennial in place of 
quinquennial averages, and the annual rate of increase in the crops will then appear :— 

Avwag* Priee deeeimiaUj of 
Bales. United Statet Uplands. 

1830-9 .... 886,244> ^^^^^ 7i 

1840-9 .... 414,99l| ' 5J 

1850-9 .... 493,0223 ^^'^^^ H 

In these figurea at first sight we discover little valid reason for so much anxiety, since 
the decline apparent is only ^fffr ^' ^^^^^ ^^ P^ ^^^' ^^^ looking at the compara- 
tive prices, it will be remarked that apart from the small decline apparent in the extent 
of the crops, the years 1840-9 were years of low prices succeeding higher prices than 
those now existing ; and that, therefore, the rate of increase should have been much 
greater in 1850-9, which were years of comparatively high prices following low onss ; 
and that while the spur of high prices has been maintained throughout the last decen- 
nial period, by reason of the inadequacy of the supply to meet the demand, the 
increased production in the States induced by it has neither been equal to that in the 
former period, nor adequate to the growing demand. 

Although these facts tend to support the reason for the prevailing uneasiness, 
it is not to be supposed that the United States have reached the climax of their 
producing power, as some people seek to essay. There is not a question but that 
many circumstances, apart from the decline in the relative rate of progression in 
production to that of demand, tend to show a reason for a prospective declension of 
the power of increased production — simply ihat circumstances which formerly existed 
in favour of a development of that power, are working out to their fullest extent. 
Thus it is stated, the most eligible lands have been put under cultivation, although as 
communication further opens up, lands equally so will be brought into cultivation ; 
that where new lands have been opened up and wrought vrithout manuring, (and upon 
which system the cheap prices were maintained), the land has become impoverished, 
and been ultimately abandoned ; that to make of it a permanent cultivation, there 

« 

must be a rotation of crops and the application of manure, in which case it necessi- 
tates a higher value being obtained for the produce ; and laatly, and moat important, 
that the amount of available labour la quickly being employed. 
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' A eonorf penitftl of AereYiewwliichllitTeglfmiof eaeh of the cotton prododiig 
tStetes, (the data for which I have obtained from Uie annual statement of Heisra, NeiU 
Brothers and Co., Cotton Merchants of New Orleans, Mobile, and New Tork, through 
tiie kind permission of J. C. Ollerenshaw, Esq. of Manchester,) will suffice to show 
that the power of these States to increase their production of cotton is not limited by 
any lack of lands adapted to its growth — scarcity of labour and capital are the only 
lestriotions to their producing power, so long as cotton continues a remunerative crop. 
The nature and scarcity of tho labour employed is, however, a serious obstacle to 
the progress of the cultivation. The capital, which should find its sphere of action in 
agricultural extension and improvement, is locked up in the purchase of slaves to work 
the land ; and the number of these is limited, so that any greatly increased demand 
in them, raises the price so high as to neutralise in a great measure the profit of 
extending the cultivation by means of newly purchased hands,— thus preventing the 
planters and the world from deriving that advantage which ought to accrue to all 
parties from an increase of consumption, and forcing English spinners to seek for 
supplies from countries less fitted for the growth of cotton. That there has, however, 
been a considerable diversion of labour out of its old channels into the cotton fields, 
in consequence of the profitable nature of the cotton culture, is shown by the follow- 
ing aggregate summary of the slave population in the principal cotton states, the 
increase in which in the decennial periods ending 1830, 1840, and 1850, amounted 
to the annual averages respectively of 5f, 4}, and 8f per cent. In effect- 
ing this transfer of labour to the oiltivation of cotton, which has only been done in 
periods of high prices like the present, the price of a good field hand, which in ordinary 
seasons did not exceed 500 to 700 dollars, is occasionally raised, as is now the case, to 
frmn 1,200 to 1,500 doUars. 



SlaTe popnktioii in eot- 1 

Ion States, extlndingf 

North Carolina & Texat J 

Or an annual incraaaeof. . 



1820. 



682,600 



1880. 



987,000 



Per oeat of 



561 
51 



1840. 



1,461,000 



Ptreeotof 



47 
4i 



1850. 



1,979,000 



• • 



Peremtof 



86i 
81 



But, while presenting these figures, which, shovring a slight increase in the actual 
nte of progress, exhibit a decline in the per cent of increase, if we glance at the 
relative increase made in the other and non-cotton producing States, we shall discover 
that, while in the former in the twenty years 1830 to 1850, the slave population has 
mwe than doubled itself, in the latter the increase has been only equal to twenty per 
eenip illustrating the amount of drain which has taken place from them to supply the 
wants of the cotton cultivation. Thus the slave population of th( 



• 


1880. 


1850. 


Rat* 
ofincnata. 


Per eent of 
incnait. 


Cotton nrodneiof States with the exceptions 
namM above ••••••••*. *•••••««'**«•• 


987,000 
1,022,048 


1,979,000 
1,225,813 


992,000 
208,270 


100 


Nen*eotton.prodadng Sutes and including 
exoaotiona abofe.. ....•••.•.. 


20 






Total dave pqpnlition of United States • . • . 


8,009,048 


8,204»818 


1.195,270 





tffpe]pA«tik«yiiU«rctttiap«acnaik«attpri 
,a^ius> iQKA ^1^11 j:^ A^.i^ .1.^^^ fftimirtirlitmtinilnfgpi mifil|l|| 

fidd it mock lest tbsn ia the oompeiathrdj ntm oottim ynimag Statet ; bat, 
the ea^lojBient of Bunniet to the older laiidi^ I ib nibiincd the field per 
leifelj iacnated* 

Yield of Seed JVitton per aoe. Qepa Cottem 



Ibt. 



Ibe. 
lis 

195 

144 

d26 

S36 

247 

293 

915 

887 



Honda 250 

Teaaeteee 800 

Sooth Otrolhia 820 

Georgia 500 

Akbema 525 

Looisitna 550 • 

Mitsittippi 650 

Arkmtat 700 

Texas 750 

So fiur as price is .concerned, the great discrepancy apparent in the yield of the several 
States, b considerably .mitigated and equalised by the additional cost and imeertabty 
of carriage with which the new and more distant lands are hardened, as compared 
with the older lands with their organised means of conveyance. The comparativeiiy 
smaller yield of the older States, which may be ascribed to the overworldng of inferior 
soils, we may take to show the falling off in the yield in them ; and, as the new and 
more fertile lands have larger costs of carriage to bear, we may infbr that the coet of 
production has increased, apart from the increased price required to be paid for alave 
labour, which has been greatly neutralised by the improvements in cultivation and 
the economy of labour. 3at it is sometimes asserted that the system is arriving at 
perfection,-Hhat we cannot look for much further improvement to compensate for the 
continued 49crease in ike yield exhibited, — that we cannot hope for a return of the 
low prices of 1845 and 1848, and that, admitting the United Statet can tapply the 
increasing demand, it must be effected by a corresponding hioeese in the price of 
cotton. 

As already stated, the extent of land really in cultivation, as compared with that 
which is capable of it, b yet very small. From a table compiled by the American 
Government, it appears the present crops could be easily quintupled were the necet- 
tary labour and capital forthcoming. The paper purports to give the exteat of land 
capable of producing cotton in the States, the extent in cultivation, and the hands 
employed thereon in 1852, thus — 



Florida 

Texas 

A r^mi Bt . • • • 
Ix)ui»ian> .... 
Tennctice . . . . , 
South Carolina 
Hiitiittppi .. 
Georaia ..•••• 
Alahimi •••• 



imdflr 
Cotton 
ColtlTatoD. 



160,000 

200,000 

200.000 

400.000 

440,000 

690,000 

1,800,000 

1,480,000 

MOO^OOO 



People 



20,000 

25,000 

25,000 

60.000 

65.009 

77,600 

162,500 

185,000 

167,600 



toOotton 
CnltlfitioD. 



6^000,000 
10,000,000 
6,000,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 
200,000 
6,000.000 
8,000,000 
6,000^000 



People 



to He 
Ooltffitioii. 



760,000 
1,250.000 
876,000 
876,000 
260,060 
25,000 
750,000 
875,000 
?6Q,000 



RoSms la 

BaleeofiOOlta. 



8,000,000 
6,000,000 
1,600.000 
MOO.O0O 
1,800.000 

100.000 
8,000,000 
1,600.000 
MW,OQ0 
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,]Jk«.fiiittyai oi tlie extant of fatore suppUea rttohet ittdf alnoit ei 
i«t» that of the extent of availehle labour and of cott. There \» reason to believe that 
Ifinnerly, daring the period of low pricei, the cultivation was carried on without 
ifdRcient attention to rotauon of crops or manuring — ^partly the cause, and partly the 
eifect of those low prices ; but now, manures are being extensively used in the older 
3latee» with exoellent results. The rate of increase of the slave population in the 
oetton growing States, we have seen advanced vrith regularity, except in North Carolina 
apd Yiiginia, where it has remained almost unaltered during the last thirty years ; and 
it is amply proved that there is still a very large reserve of labour in the sugar, rice, 
and tobacco plantations transferable, and indeed, being transferred to cotton culiiva- 
tioD, which at present prices pays better than other produce. An immense extension 
of production is now taking place and will continue so long as the prices hold up. 
The stimulus, however, of increased prices would increase it still more and produce 
ior ua the surplus stock we require to give us again a range of low prices, while any 
disaster which may chepk consumption, as war, or famine, or crisis in monetary 
matters, though undesiraUe contingencies may assist the increased production in 
restoring the low price range. 

The extent to which the want of labour can be supplied is a question peculiarly 
deserving a few remarks. The total number of slaves in the cotton States was, 
in 1850, 1,979,000; and by the Government Uble already quoted only 787,500 
•f these, were employed in the cotton cultivation. The planters state that on rich 
haltt«n lands seven bales to the hand are picked, and half the number of slaves on 
the plautationa are employed in picking; with the uplands six bales to the hand is a 
Ui proportion, which gives 850,000 slaves to pick the crop of 1850, and 700,000 
ef all kinds on the plantations, which, as the crop was a small one, is not far from the 
mark, and tallies with the official statement for the next crop of 1851. The past crop 
by this rale employed 640,000 io pick it, and there must have been 1,280,000 slaves 
en the cotton plantations, an increase of over ten per cent per annum in the slaves 
employed in eotton cultivation ; thus, the slave labour in the United States in 1850 
was equal to pick Hx miiUau halee if all were employed in the cotton cultivation. 
Bnft at present there are no spare hands in the United States, that is, those who are 
not employed in cotton cultivation are employed in some other ; and no more than a 
very hm oonld be added to the regular available force, for the reason that there are no 
hands anywhere, except the domestio slaves, and the planters will not spare 
while they can aAnrd to keep them in their service at home, and they are now 
alsaest alwaya working in the fields where owned by small farmers. Not more, 
hoiiNrfer, than one half the slave population in the cotton States is now employed in 
^Ahig.the cr(^. The increase in the slave population in the United States has 
varied bnt little during the last sixty years, baring, during that lime, always ranged 
within 2i to 3i per cent per annum ; it is therefore quite clear that die immense 
requirements of the cotton cultivation can only be met by a proportionate declension 
ijBL other branches of agriculture, and at the present time the cultivation of sugar, 
wUeh had sprung up in Louisiana, is yielding to this more profitable cultivation. 
Slavery is at present working its extension by its profitable employment, so &r as 
cottoB is concerned. Buinously low prices of cotton would extinguish slavery, but in 
Oi Sonthem States of America it ia now more prosperous than ever* How long this 
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can contintie is a qnesdon whieb mnit ariie ia eiwry mindy and one as difllotfll li> 
find a reply to. While acknowledging iu torribk ttrength from iu deep roofed 
vitality, we mast all dread the severity of the revulsion which most sooner or later 
arrive, and of which we have even lately received practical and nnmistakeable waminj^; 
though, thus extending its sphere, it must ere long work its own extinction, The 
increasing value or cost of that labour, unless it can be fed by the return of tie 
execrable external trade, will inevitably force on the planters the advantage of a flrie 
labouring class. All the world are daily yielding to a Christian repugnance of sisch 
an institution, and justly so, for allowing for all the wild exaggerations of the tnise^ 
it entails, it is unquestionably an inhuman law. In truth it is an expensive luxury, f 
dangerous and artificial state, and even in a worldly point of view, an error. The coat 
of a first-class negro in the United States is about £300, and the interest on the 
capital invested in, and the wear and tear of this human chattel is equal to ten per 
cent, which, with the cost of- mauntaining, clothuig, and doctoring him, or another 
five per cent, gives an annual cost of £45 or 17s. 4d. per week ; and the pampered 
Coolies in the best paying of all the tropical settlements, Trinidad, receive wages 
that do not exceed, on an average all the year round, Gs. per week, or about 
iwo-fifthSf while in the East Indies, with perquisites, they do not receive so much 
as one-third even of this. In Cuba the Chinese immigrants receive not more than 
Ss. to 4s. per week. Is it not then an error, the maintainance of so barbarous and 
loathsome an institution, which must ere long explode, or crumble beneath the weight 
of its own superstructure ? Of the ability of Coolie, Chinese, or even European immi- 
grants to labour in the cotton States, there does not seem much doubt ; indeed, in 
Texas at the present day, there is some extent of cotton land in cultivation by firae 
European settlers. But a radical change must occur in the constitution of these States 
before this free labour will pour in naturally. The treatment of the Coolies and Chinese 
in Cuba, which is far worse than that of the slaves, of whom it is the interest of the 
owner to take care, has already gone far to stay the tide of immigration in that 
direction; but the numbers of Chinese already in California may still be drawn down 
to the cotton fields by the inducement of high pay, though I much fear before a per- 
manent alteration is made the accumulation of evils in the system may yet force • a 
solution of the difficulty and even rend the constitution. 

. The anxiety to which the deficient supply of cotton received from the United States 
gives rise, is ascribable in a great measure to the increased consumption taking 
place in the manufactories of that country, as well as in those on the Continent of 
Europe, to meet which a considerable diversion of the exports takes place, thus 
diminishing the quantity or proportion of the crop available to meet our demand. 
With a view of illustrating this, we may take a summary of Table No. 15, by which 
we shall discern the distribution of the crops for the last thirty years in annual averages 
of quinquennial periods thus :— 









Other 






Stoeks. 


Tetn. 


Gnat Britain. 


Frtnee. 


OountrlM. 


TofaL 


United SUtet. 


1ft September 


1930A 


645,808 


191,794 


42,180 


879,727 


174.656 


54,748 


1885.9 


861,645 


268.621 


61.508 


1,191,769 


289.648 


50.667 


1840^ 


1.142,676 


864,689 


151,616 


1,658.880 


806.441 


88,897 


1846-9 


1.246,950 


821,595 


247,029 


1.815,574 


457,894 


149.3S0 


. 1860-4 


1.506,879 


862,629 


804,508 


2,174,011 


555.297 


181.781 


1866-9 


1,746.888 


481.724 


489,108 


2.612.666 


682,172 


101,786 
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aiiowing the foUowtng proportioBs and rate of ineveaae : -*• 









Other 




Ooniomption of 


Stoeks, 




Omt BriUin. 


Frmoet. 


Oountrtoi. 




United SUtM, 


IttSepteabiTf 


Tean. 


Fw Cent. 


Ptr CeDi 


PtrCeBt 


ToUL 


Bate of 
Inoreaac 


Bate of 
looreaee. 


1880.4 


•74 


•22 


•04 


1-00 


• • • • 


• • • • 


1885-9 


•72 


•28 


■05 


1-00 


64.992 


• • • • 


1840.4 


•69 


•22 


•09 


1-00 


66.798 


82.780 


1845-9 


•68 


•18 


•14 


1-00 


151.458 


65,923 


1850-4 


•69 


•17 


•14 


100 


97.408 


• • • • 


1855-9 


•67 


•16 


•17 


100 


76,876 


• • • • 



•• 



•• 



It musty however, be observed, that the consumption of the United States here given 

only includes that north of Virginia ; the consumption south and west of Yirginia is 

omitted, as well as in the totals given of the crops. The consumption south and 

west of Virginia is given for part of the time in Table No. 15; in the three last 

periods it would appear to have been, in annual averages of quinquennial periods, 

thus : — 

1845-9 .... 80,000 Bales. 

1850-4 .... 87,500 

1855-9 .... 117,500 

exemplifying the fact that the manufacture is gaining ground in the cotton producing 

States. 

The &ct that other countries are now carrying off a gradually increasing proportion 
of the production, is a valid reason for a proportional falling off in our supply. But 
then, again, as this does not entirely arise from an increased demand for goods in 
those countries, there would be an equivalent decline in our rate of production of 
manu&ctures, and consequently of demand for the raw material ; so that the falling 
off in the rate of increase of production of the raw material, as compared with the 
demand, is in our case still unaltered. The diversion of supplies is, however, worthy 
of comment. It is by the figures above adduced, unpleasantly substantiated, that 
some grounds of vantage must exist in favor of the manufacture rising up in the 
Continental countries of Europe. Thus, in the last twenty-five years, those countries, 
excluding France, have increased their demand wonderfully as compared with ours ; 
and though their comparative extent is yet insignificant, should they continue their 
rapid advance, it is evident we shall soon have to contend with formidable rivals. But 
every one who has given any attention to the matter, knows full well that as to com- 
peting with us in foreign markets, excepting in one or two particular classes of goods, 
which it does not serve the purpose of our manufacturers to produce, we have almost 
every ingredient for ultimate success in our favor. That we must, however, lose some 
portion of the Continental markets as customers, seems rational and probable. The 
proportion which France has and should have borne as a consumer of the raw material, 
is painfully indicated in tiie last thirty years even, and e^ibits the folly of protective 
duties, by impoverishing the protected manufacturers. The decline apparent at the close 
of the revolutionary period 1849, shows the dire effect of those internal disturbances 
which, while tending to destroy tiie national industry of that countryi has also fettered 
the trade of our own. 

The bcrease in tiie home consumption of the United States is considerable. The 
low pricety 1845 to 1849, greatiy assisted the trade ; it has withal an appearance 



of steady increase thronglmttU The pnq^qrtiop «f At luvne tiad^ t$ At «q^ 
demand it tl^ns sliown : -s-r. 





flZpOTta 




Heme 


CenswnpliMi. 


1880^4.... 


83 Per Cent" 




17 Pef Cent 


1885-0.... 


83 






17 




1840-4. . . . 


84 






16 




1845-9.... 


80 






20 




18{HM.... 


ao 






20 




1865-8.... 


80 






20 





showing that the cansumption keeps pace with both the growth and export ; bnt if we 

a4d, to tUs the quantity shown to be consumed in the cotton growing States, we shall 

discover ths;t the consumption in the United States is increasing in a greater r%tlo 

than eith^. The home consumption usually referred to is only that in what may be 

termed the manufacturing portion of the UnioUi or north of Virginia. That south 

and west of Virginia, until lately, was not recorded, and even now is not included in 

the return of crops. The crops, as returned, are only -the receipts at the ports. 

Taken as a whole, the consumption of the United States would appear to be — 

Consumption 
Korth of viigfnuu All other Placet. Total. 

Ba)t& Bales. Baleti 

1848.... 538,892 92,152 616,044 

If^O,,.. 504,143 138,342 642,485 

18;iO.... 4?MB6 137,012 613,498 

1851.... 386,420 99,185 485,614 

iS62.... 588,322 111,281 699,003 

1863.... 650,393 158,382 808,726 

1854.... 192,284 144,952 737,239 

18M..,, 671,117 135,295 706,419 

1556.... 633,027 137,712 770,739 

11857.... 665,718 154,218 819,936 

1858.... 452,185 144,377 595,562 

1859.... 760,218 167,483 927,651 

The extent of the cotton crops of the United States is perhaps more particohrly 
dependent upon the nati^re of the seasons than any other crop in any part of Ike 
world. The length of the season, upon which so much depends, is but jnst 
sufficient for the ftill derelopment of the plant, and a week later in the spring, or a 
week earlier in the fell, may be the ruin of an otherwise plentiful crop ; besides whickt 
of coorse, the periqd and extent of the rainy and dry seasons is as muck lai« 
portent. The following table will show the features of the last ten seasons and iMv 
rewlu^w- 
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TABLE, 

Showing date of froiU ; time of cotton growing ; detei of Uoom and receipts of first 
bale ; and crops and features of tlie last ten seasons in the United States of 
Amerioa^ 



IMIMMI 

1861.02 
18694(1 

1868-64 
1864.65 
1866-68 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 



TfpiTs riosTa 






II 
II 



April 18 
7 
28 

Marehl6 
April 29 
Miiieh28 

I. 3 
April 28 
24 



If 



l«M«liB 

Van. 



Hot. 8 
Oe( 26 
KoT. 8 
•• 7 
Oot25 
Not. 6 
Oet26 

Not. 20 
7 



t* 



Timtof 
OdttoB Growlof[ j^^^ ^ 



In MontlM ftnd 
Dtyi. 



Mthi. 
8 . 
6 . 
6 . 



• • 



6 
6 



• • 



DtTf. 

22 

19 
14 

1 
10 

8 
27 
18 
28 
14 



rtntBtooB. 



lime 8 
24 
6 
8 
10 
12 
May 80 
Jvne 4 
24 
1 



II 
It 
i» 
II 



It 
•I 



BtOriptof 


fM 


Btlt. 


Aiif. 


7 


•1 


11 


July 


25 


Aug. 


2 


II 


9 


Jnljr 


25 


tl 


26 


•1 


16 


Aug. 


15 


July 


26 



GNfS. 



2,098,708 (a) 
1 2,865.267 (6) 
8,015,029 (e) 
8.282.882 (d) 
2,980.027 (c) 
d.847.889(/) 
8,527.846 (g) 
2.989.619 (A) 
8,118,962 (i) 
8,861,481 U) 



(a) Froit in ApriL OTtst OTerflaw of liiitiuippi in Spring. Una stuon thereafter. 
(6) Another great OTsritow of the Miiaiaiippi. Long drought in Summer. Open Winter, 
(e) Genial Spring. Weather Tery diy from May to August Fine picking leason. 
{(i) Fine Spring. Bain till middle of July. Storms in August. Picking teaaon prolonged. 
(«) Late Spring. Draught tlU middle of July. Frost in Oetohcr. Fine picking leaaon. 

(/) Spring late aid unfiiTarahle. June fine. July wet Fine August Storm in September. 

FiBf picMBig **e<*on* 
(l) Lste Spring* Fine Midsuminer, Wet Ju^* Xsturing and pickiug sesson fanr iae. 

(4) IiSts e^ Spring* Droivl^ in Suounsr. Stonns hi August Bapid msHriug aad pick* 

iqg> 
(<) TeqrVadkwsrd Spring. FtoslsinApril GoldSummer. L%ht frosti* snd fine pickiag 



(J) Sp'h^g fitTOUfable. Fine Summer. OTerfiow of Misriirip^ Xztranelj fine maturing 
and piokiag •i-««" 



BAST INDIBS. 



Apart from the reasons which point to the inadequacy of the rate of production 
in Ae Qnlted States to meet the growing demand, there are also pnmerons others whieh 
render it of the utmost importance that the supply of cotton from India should be 
encopra^ed to the largest possible extent. As a coloqy in which we hive a deep 
interasti enjoying an abundance of labour, with almoat every diversity of soil and 
c|bini(|ei w4 adapted to cotton cultivation, as is unmbtal^eaUy proved ^ lu present extent 
apA antiquity, there is every incentive to probe the reason and endeavour to diacover 
Urn neins by which that desirable end may be attained. 

Ikf IbQowhif flgures wHl show the f uiuf uennial avari^ propcfrtton which the annual 
iVfinilaelXul India cotton beara to the total qu^tity imported from other cotmtiies, 
aad ciUUta die gradual ascendancy of American produce in out merketsi thus ;-» 





Eutlndlt. 




Ibi. 


1815.9 .. 


.. 34,293,635 Dt 26 per 


1820-4 .. 


.. 13,563,256 or 09 , 


182S-9 .. 


.. aS,798.450 or 10 , 


1830-4 .. 


.. 27,828,814 or 09 


1635-9 .. 


.. S1,2B0,320 or 12 


1840-4 .. 


.. 84,344,421 or 14 , 


1845-9 .. 


.. 96,370,632 01 II 


1850-4 .. 


.. 125,«21,!»4 or 16 


1856-9 .. 


. . 180,218,488 or 18 



M otbn kiadi. 
Ibi. 
, .... 96,144,852 «tH per cenU 

140,012,650 or 91 „ 

201,931,481 or 90 „ 

266,171,904 01 91 „ 

.... S63,778,86ri or 88 „ 
.... 501,962,553 or 86 „ 
.... 560,386,071 or 89 „ 
.... 701,048,937 or 84 „ 
.... 848,844,192 or 83 „ 
The tint recorded import of Eut India cotton took place in 1783, and though An* 
ii en evident and conriderable rate of increase np to tlie present time, it is >till nnsatia- 
factory when compared with the increue ihown fcom the IJnited States. Up to the 
beginning of the present century the quantity of K«st India cotton imported was so 
floctuating as to render it slmost impossible to ascribe to it any general or rather 
speciBc ratio of increase ; by taking for onr bad* however, the annual averages aif 
decennial periods, we shall be able to arrive at a rate of progression and account 
intelligibly for the variations which are so fceqaeut and apparently uncert^, thus ^— 

1769101798 4S7,2301ba. 

1799 „ 1808 3,661,184 

1809 „ 1818 19,776,975 

1819 „ 1828 23,058,315 

1829 „ 1838 38,025,605 

1839 „ 1848 72,990,689 

1849 „ 1858 140,768,139 

The most novel and important feature presented is the sodden check which arraated 
the enwaid progress in the period 1819-26, as the conaeqnence doubtless of the 
immense redaction in price established in Uie interval ; and we cannot &il to obsova 
the nnpreparedness (tf the growers of India for this fall in price, as is evidenced if 
the rate of progress in the sncceeding period having even increased under a still 
farther decline, though not at so rapid a pace as that which happily characterises the 
two last decennisl periods, arismg partly &om the higher prices prevailing in Liver- 
pool, and partly &om belter cultivation, combined with greater facilities of internal 
commnni cation, and speedier correspondence with Europe. The variations are caused 
principsUy by the fluctuations in prices in the Liverpool market ; stimolating doubtlsM 
to a certain extent the industry of the native grower in times of high prices and 
deficient supply, but chiefly supplied &om the quantity which otherwise would have 
been exported to China direct from India. The proportions which the several diviaioBs 
of our Indian empire have foroisbed of these imports in the last nine years appeals:— 



Tran. 


Bombw. 


Utdru. 


B*ngJ. 


CejloD. 


Singjpore. 


Total 




Ibi 


Ihi. 


Hn. 


Ihi. 


ItM 


lb*. 


1850 


113,*0e.l40 


6.571,450 


85,789 


807,363 




118,872,743 


lafii 








3,616.619 


11 




18C3 


80,493.273 


8.808,221 


667,088 


61.843 






18fi3 


159,U69,494 


13.718,114 


7.650,313 


1,817.612 


683.668 


181.848,160 


1864 


110.178.104 


5,130,576 


1,144,416 


8,014,135 


17,778 


119.836.009 


1865 


137.089,233 


8,310.538 


86.912 


1,692.541 




115,179.316 


, 1866 


168.363,686 


8.696,133 


1,418,938 


1.966,8M 


161,618 


180,W6.a31 


1867 












350,398,111 










8.333,824 




182,722,576 
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Onr statistics of ihe Indian export trade do not extend back sufficiently hi to allow 
of any correct idea being formed of its earlier features. The earliest period we have 
any statistics to bear on the subject is of the port of Calcutta from the year 1795-6, 
at which date almost the whole of the cotton exported from India was made through 
that port ; and even since that date a small quantity of the produce of India has gone 
direct to the United States. But save the novelty thus presentedi the features of the 
trade were very incongruous, and in the later years when it did not present a propor- 
tion of the entire exports of India, the figures are of little value, except as instancing 
the decline in the one particular port, which, adopting again the averages of decennial 
periodsy appears thus : — 

1796 to 1805 d,903,7d8;ibs. 

1806 ,,1815 16,470,090 

1816 „ 1825 33,533,285 

1826 „ 1834 16,934,258 

In the case of Madras, the figures show the annual average to have been for the period, 

1825-34 5,041,713 lbs. 

It is only in the year 1834-5, however, that the statistics at our command assume 
a complete form. The exports from the three Presidencies were respectively in 
annual averages of quinquennial periods. 











Total 


Yetn. 


Bombay. 


Madras. 


BeogaL 


all India. 




Ibt. 


Iba. 


lbs. 


Ibt. 


1886-9 


91.809,665 


18.576,800 


81,880.575 


186,266,540 


1840-4 


141.802.690 


18,992,400 


18.976.820 


174,771.910 


1845-9 


188.886.826 


18,969.569 


9.900.497 


157,756,892 


1850-4 


179,888389 


18,770.256 


22,668,188 


221,272,388 


1855-8 


222,076,718 


15,962,242 


9,702,974 


247,741,829 



And we will observe the important part the Bombay Presidency has hitherto played in 
ftimlshing even these supplies : In Bengal there are evident signs of a decay in the 
cultivation — at all events for export, while Madras is yet quite unable to extend its 
sphere of production, as is amply evidenced by its sluggish response to an advance in 
prices. Even in the Bombay Presidency the low-priced years 1843 to 1849 produced 
a great decline in the export trade; but this is not surprising, considering that even 
In the United States it was stated the planters were at the time for the most part work- 
ing their estates at a loss. 

The distribution of this export has not, however, been made entirely to Great 
Britain, for the statistics show it to have been — 



Tean. 


OieatBriuin. 


Cbina. 


Otber Parts. 


TotaL 




Ibt. 
51,161,059 

88.868,685 

70,757,425 

180,557,160 

185,229,082 


.1 




1885-9 
1840-4 


lb 
85,10 

85,90 


5,481 
8,225 


Ibt. 
186,266,540 

174.771,910 


1845-9 
1850-4 
1855-8 


^ 82,427,227 
84,882,450 
42,978,429 


4.572,240^^ 
6,882,728 
19,589,418 


157,756,892 
221,272,888 
247,741,929 



The iMffillMl iplMMt diM h Hie MM ttf t^ 

dum staddeki Mlhig off ii tery remirkable* It will 1m tt i ghaeti defteetod t&At tlM^ 
dM supply to thb coootrj bu of lite eonsideraUy inertesidt tlie tbiil expoH Ihnll liiini 
hit not proportionately done to. Tn thort, tktt te the demind for eitd eipoH to BttWpn 
iitisreaiei, md taites Ae market price, thai for China afanbet in all e^al ratid dM&ei | 
showfaig it to be anbaervieht to and oontingeftt on flie Briti A demaikd. And ftlrl1m> 
thatin years of low prices, when the export from India to Entope is small, A cor te a* 
ponding increase takes place to die China market By the iigmrei addnced, wi si* 
that ill the ease of the expoH to Oteat Britain the increaae in the last twenty yeM 
has been two hundred and nxty^two per eent^ while the increase in the total esporti 
to all parts was (mly et^ijf'two per eenl. The simple ikct aeems to be, then, that 
onr increased importatioh of raw cotton from India, attracted by a high price ruling 
in the home market, does not necessarily imply an enlarged growth in India itself, 
but a proportionate decline in the quantity exported to China from Calcutta and 
Bombay — the Chinese not being purchasers of the raw material at the high pHeee 
current in London and Liyerpool. 

And in liidia, ai in all the cotton exportii^ HiarketS of the world, we find the quintity 
exported to CotiHiiental Europe hfis wonderfrdly inoreatsd in the last period 1654-^ ; 
in that period the following have been the quantidea so etpoitsd ^— 

lbs. 



18K4-5 


• k • • 


1,160,660 


1855-6 


• • • • 


2,286,916 


1856.T 


• • • • 


13,389,719 


1857.8 


• • • • 


33,846,464 



Much edtttrtrersy has arisen ai to whether the increase apparent in the expotts of 
raw cotton from India in the last twenty yealrs is really the result of an increased pro- 
duction. If we were to consider die wants of the natives of India to have remained 
stationary, the gready increased export of British cotton manufactures thence to India 
go far to make up for the increased exports of cotton hence* Looking at the Table 
No. 18. furnished in Dr. Forbes Watson's excellent paper read before the Society of 
Arts in the last session, die weight of cotton exported from this country to die last 
Indies in manuhotured goods, taken in annual averages of quinquennial periods, 
appears to have been :*• 

Weight of Cotton in Cotton Weight of Cotton E:qporte4 
Manufactures Exported to India. from India. 

lbs. lbs. 

1840-4 49,837,791 i... If 4,771,910 

1846-9 .1 69,118,201 155^,766,8*3 

1850-4 .; 87,789,303 221,272,383 

1855-7 ....i.i.i 101,993,644 u. 273,395,875 

(Average 
8 years.) 

But the basis upon which the weight of exported goods is here calculated does not 

make any allowance for difference in the class of goods now export^ ; the exporis of 

cotton goods to the East Indies now run much more on flue goods ; the coarser kinds, 

which in foriner years weire exported thidiei', ar4 now scarcely evi^ khlpped, io tW 

the InCTeaM shown in Ihe weight is pefhi^imffi Sdll makmg Ulowinci 
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t» tUi, it we deiaet also for the decline in the exports of Indit piece goods, the in* 
cttiie in the weight of cotton exported from India is very trifling. There is, however, 
ahnadant proof that the wants of the people have not remained stationary, dM 
immense increase in the demand for and prodaction of all East India produce etniiet 
bnl have given to them the power of satisfying a wish for greater Inxnry, which with 
theiA displays itself in the decoration of the person. As instancing the demand fbr 
Indian produce of all kinds, the computed real value thereof imported into the United 
Kingdoiai in the last five years, the rate of increase has been, as compared with the 
dedared real value of British manufactures exported thither, as shown in Table 
No. 19 thus:— 

East Indian Produce Imported, British Hanulkctures Ekported 
computed real Vahie. to the East Indies. 

£ M 

1854 ...« 12,97d,61S 10,095,969 

1855 14,758,721 10,987,694 

1856 19,873,524 11,807,659 

1857 21,094,301 13,079,653 

1858 17,407,185 18,983)852 

And th^tetore we may infer, that there has been an increased internal demand for and 
consequent production of native manufactures, even though the quantity of the hiw 
and manufactured cotton exported has not greatly increased. And tliere are good 
reasons which substantiate this view in another manner, thus : taking the effect of 
prices upon the Indian market, we shall see that the quantity available for export has 
increased, while the price has actually declined, thus in decennial averages: — 

Price per lb. of Cotton Imported from 

East Indian Cotton. East Indies.* 

d. lbs« 

1790 21 422,207 

1800 14 6,639,822 

1810 15J 27,783,700 

•1820 8i 20,294,400 

1880 5 12,324,200 

1840 4| 77.011,839 

1850 5i 118,872,749 

1857 5| 250,388444 

If, therefore, as is here shown, the imports from India have continued to Increase, 
notwithstanding a comparatively reduced price, it is evident that the market value of 
the article in the Indian market is comparatively lower, either arising from an in- 
creased production, or an improved and cheapened mode of cultivation ; and applying 
a very commonplace rule, this fully proves that the people are permitted and will 
exercise a greater consumption under the cheapness, necessitating an increased p^o- 
ductioii if a profitable one, and which, if it were not, would fbrce a corresponding 
increase in price imtil it became so. 

* ttoii|li %nies hsrs adeptsd are the <iiipsrf « Me fA« MW Kbtgimh the flnl ^uanti^ 
leprfwnfing the entin sxpoits from India (nearly all the ootton then being e xp orted io tills 
euuutij), tU wKlMMDi mMInk ften ttem aie 4UHe esHMti 
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We may now proceed to notice more particularly tlie extent of coUon cnltivation bk% 
India; the districts in which this cultivation is carried on ; the causes which ha?o 
prevented or retarded its extension ; and the means which have heen pointed out at. 
necessary to he employed in the accomplishment of this most important and nmtionaL 
ohjecty yix«, an increased supply of Indian cotton, to do away with the preteol 
•nicidal dependence on one source for the maintenance of our position as a manii«f ■ 
factnring nation. 

The extent of cotton production in India is a question which has heen much ean*- 
vassed of late years, and various estimates have heen made, all more or less differfaig 
according to the hasis upon which they have heen formed. Major-General Brigga- 
assumed that 375 millions of pounds weight are required annually hy the natives &r 
a portion of their dress weighing 2i Ihs., and that for various domestic uses doahla 
this quantity is required, making the total consumption in native manufactures not 
less than 750 million pounds. Dr. Wight, on the other hand, sets down the con- 
sumption at 20 Ihs. per capita, or 3,000 million pounds. This estimate in tht 
opinion of the late Dr. Forhes Royle is too high, hut others have even considered il 
too small. It may he remarked, that such a quantity would require for its production 
nearly twelve times the surface, assumed as the extent of the cotton farms, in a report 
made to the Government at the time. Dr. Forhes Watson estimated the total quanti^, 

grown to he 2,432,395,875 lbs., distributed thus :— 

lbs. 
For Internal Consumption 2,160,000,000 

Exportation 272,395,875 

being nearly equivalent to double the quantity grown in the United States. He 
(Dr. Watson) assumed twelve pounds of raw cotton to be employed by each one of 
the native population, or 180 millions of people;'*' and taking Dr. Royle's average of 
the yield per acre to be 100 lbs., it follows necessarily that 24,300,000 acres are at 
present under cotton cultivation. Dr. Watson in working out his results, has adopted 
a mean from former estimates ; but even this makes the consumption of cotton per 
capita sixty per cent greater in India than in the United Kingdom. At the date of 
the last census in 1851, the population of the United Kingdom was d7,724,8i9 
persons, while in the same year the consumption of raw cotton was 205,086,622 lbs., 
or equal to 7| lbs. per capita, whereas the basis of Dr. Watson's estimate is 4| lbs* 
more for each individual consumer in India ; and it as been objected that the mann* 
facture of so large a quantity under the rude modes of manipulation existing there, 
would require an immense proportion of the native inhabitants to be continually and. 
exclusively employed in it. It must be acknowledged however, that the people of 
India differ essentially from Europeans, in that cotton is the material employed lor 
their almost entire clothing, whereas in this country, the additional employment of 
wool, flax, and silk will probably swell the total quantity of textile substances con- 
sumed per head to sixteen pounds^ the wool and cotton alone amounting to 12 lbs* 
In India, in addition also to being worked into every kind of fabric, from the coarseat 
canvas to the finest muslin, an immense quantity of cotton is employed for stuffing , 
and like purposes, requiring little labour in its preparation. The native custom of 
bnming the whole of the clothing and bedding of the dead is another frequent sonroe 

• This indudas the popnUtion in the native aad^so-oaUed independent states.. 
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of consumption unknown in this country, and whicli must be taken into account. I 
am disposed to think, however, that Dr. Watson's estimate is rather over than under 
the mark. 

If then it be correct that upwards of twenty-four millions of acres are at present 
under cotton cultivation in India, and which it may be remarked is nearly four times 
the area of that under cotton cultivation in the United States, it must be remembered 
that this immense area is scattered over, in a more or less degree, the whole of the 
great Peninsula, and yet hardly a single district throughout the whole extent of this 
magnificent territory is developed to one-third of its capabilities, or rendered sufficiently 
productive. The Bombay Presidency, containing 76,841,600 acres, and a population 
of 11,109,067, is calculated by Mr. Chapman to contain forty-three million acres of 
land admirably adapted to the growth of cotton, greater by nearly one-tenth than the 
extent of such land in the whole of the United States as estimated by their Government ; 
but if only one-fourth of this extent were cultivated, and each acre produced on an 
average 1 00 lbs. of clean cotton (which by improvements it is reasonable to expect may 
be doubled), we should have 1,075 million pounds, or equal to the quantity at preseut 
imported into the United Kingdom from all countries ; and it is said this quantity 
might be sold to a profit in Liverpool at 3jd. per pound. 

The chief cotton-growing district in the Bombay Presidency at the present day is 
Guzerat, which embraces under that name Surat, Broach, Kaira, Ahmedabad, and 
Kattywar, and in all of these there are millions of acres suited to cotton cultivation 
lying utterly waste and unproductive ; nevertheless this district is said to yield 56 per 
cent of the whole cotton crop of the country available for export. Its average exports 
of cotton to Bombay from 1834 to 1846 alone was sixty million pounds, but in 
1840-41 they were better than ninety-six millions. The yield per acre of cotton in 
Guzerat is said to vary from 250 lbs. to 2,000 lbs., one-third of this nearly being 
clean cotton, or from 80 lbs. to 600 lbs., the average yield to good cultivators 
being 150 lbs. per acre; and this fact furnishes irrefragable proof and illustration 
of the immense capability of the soil of India for cotton cultivation when properly 
conducted. Experiments in Broach have demonstrated, that on moist (not damp) 
land, of which there is abundance, 600 lbs. of clean cotton can be produced per 
acre ; indeed, Mr. Landon stated the average yield of irrigated land there to be 
from 350 lbs. to 400 lbs. per acre, and this while the entire produce in the United 
States ranges from 150 lbs. to 400 lbs. The coUectorate of Kandeish, after 2,306 
square miles are deducted for roads, rivers, mountains, villages, and unarable lands, 
is said still to possess 6,058,640 acres every way suited to the growth of cotton ; and 
this is only one of the sixteen collectorates in the Presidency, which is again only 
one-sixth of the vast territory even subject to British rule in India. Scinde, again, 
as attached to this Presidency, embraces a large tract of land adapted to the purpose, 
with all the advantages of a considerable system of internal navigation, and the means 
of cheap freightage and a thriving commerce ; at present it labours under the dis- 
advantages of a spare population, which will, however, doubtless eventually be 
attracted from other, and in this respect, more favoured spots. In the Bombay 
Presidency it is stated 2,890,279 acres, or one-twenty-sixth of the entire area, is 
mder cotton farm cultivation; and that, in 1854, 52,313 acres were reported as 
Mng planted with American cotton, and the extent of the latter may now be said to 
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b« three times as great. In old times the Presidency ^applied Bengal with consider^ 
ahle quantities of the raw and manufactured material, and continues still to he hy far 
the most enterprising in the matter of production ; indeed, it is alone in this Presi- 
dency that the quantity available for export has shown any signs of increase. 

The Madras Presidency, containing 84,537,600 acres, and a population of 
22,301, 697y has made little progress in the cultivation, either for home consumption 
or export. In the year 1854-5, it contained only 917,374 acres of land under cotton 
farm cultivation. At that date there were 2,320 acres under the American kind. 
Dr. Wight reported that the four southern provinces of Coimhatore, Salem, Madura, 
and Tinnevelly, contained an area of 28,500 square miles, of which 2,480,000 
acres were readily susceptible of cotton cultivation, and certainly capable, with a 
proper application of skill and capital, of yielding 100 lbs. per acre of clean cotton, 
or, in other words, an aggregate of 200 millions annually. The export cotton trade 
of Madras has hitherto been comparatively insignificant, though we may reasonably 
hope that ere long it will become a source of considerable supply. 

The Bengal Presidency, containing 185,502,720 acres, and a population of 
49,855,137, consumes in its native manufactures nearly the entire cotton crop, yet 
it possesses the excellent cotton growing district of Berar, perhaps the best field in 
India, were the means of transport and other matters developed. The export 
trade in cotton has been very small ; the largest quantity ever exported was in 
1817-8, in which year from the port of Calcutta there were shipped 75,252,225 lbs., 
and, excepting one or two attempts at an increase in times of high prices, it has 
since that date continued to decline ; by far the larger portion of that exported being 
to China. It is to be hoped, however, that the opening up of the Grand Canal in the 
Doab will prove to be attended with a considerable increase in the growth of cotton 
for the British market ; the extent of land it is said to be capable of irrigating is 
5,400,000 acres, which had become utterly waste for want of moisture ; if one-third 
of this quantity only were under cotton cultivation, we might have an increased export 
from this source alone of 180 million pounds, that is, if the opinions are correct as 
to its adaptability to the cultivation. The great cotton field of Berar, however, pre- 
sents perhaps the largest scope for action ; were it but put on the same footing with 
the seaboard districts in regard to means of transport, there is little doubt but that a 
breadth of land would then become available, adequate to supply the full demands of Great 
Britain. There are, however, political considerations connected with the question of a 
railroad into the dominions of the Nizam which perhaps weigh against its expediency. 
The North- Western Provinces and the Punjaub contain 105.022,720 acres, and a 
population of 40,025,975, showing it to be the most densely populated district of 
India ; and here again there is reported to be thousands of miles of good land free to 
a great extent from jungle and timber and adapted to the cultivation of cotton ; and 
yet this great area does little or nothing in an export trade, though the fact of its 
lying out of the reach of the monsoons, abounding with streams and rivers fed by 
the waters springing from the mountains of Cashmere and Kunawar, renders it 
certainly fitted to become a future source of supplies. There is further attached to 
this presidency the kingdom of Oude, containing 16,192,320 acres, and a popu- 
lation of 2,970,000, and the Eastern Settlements, including Pegu, estimated %• 
contain 55,492,480 acres, but very thinly inhabitedi the number being estimated 
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at 1,689,498; making the total area of the presidency to be 861,210,240 acres, 
add the population 94,490,605. 

Looking back through this meagre anl scattered data, and comparing the facta 
with those presented on the subject of the United States, they appear very startling, 
India containing in its three presidencies (exclusive of the native, or so-called 
Independent States) 522,589,440 acres of land, and a population of 127,901,869, 
or about one person to every four acres. The southern and cotton growing States of 
America (including Texas), containing about 530,000,000 acres, with a population 
of about 5,718,025, or one to every ninety acres ; it is astonishing that while from 
the latter the average export of cotton in the four years ending 1858, has been 
1,131,690,607 lbs., that from India, during the same period, did not exceed 
247,741,929 lbs., and this arising from the fact that the present means and 
system of cultivation there does not admit of a successful competition in regard to price. 
The soil of India having been worked during thousands of years, while that of the 
United States is comparatively new, is a valid reason for a discrepancy existing, 
inasmuch as that it requires twice as much land in India (taken throughout) to 
produce 100 lbs. of clean cotton as in the United States. The cost of the land is 
about the same ; but then the important item of labour is about 80 per cent cheaper 
than in the United States. Again, the States have their Mississippi and magnificent 
rivers ; our Indus and Ganges avail us little in the matter of cotton supply. What the 
former may do remains to be demonstrated ; one point is certainly proved, and that is, 
that with a yield of 100 lbs. per acre, under facilities of cheap transit, India can, 
even under the present system of cultivation, sell cotton in Liverpool at a price, 
which, making allowance for inferiority of quality, is more advantageous to the manu- 
facturer than other kinds for employment in about 70 per cent of his business. But 
we most not conclude that because throughout the length and breadth of the peninsula 
there is 2,400,000,000 lbs. of clean cotton now produced, that, therefore, any large 
portion of it can compete on those terms,^— much of it is grown at a great 
distance from a shipping port, and though railroads may in some measure meet this 
oigection, the yield obtainable, though sufficient to maintain the production for con- 
iumptioQ at the spot, would not be able to sustain itself in a competition in our 
markets. A large portion of it is grown in inaccessible spots for native use, and 
would not therefore enjoy those advantages, to fit it to compete with America ; the 
fatare increase must rather come from its systematic cultivation in soils chosen as 
favourable to its growth, and places having ready means of transit to the selling 
markecf. 

The question of the relative abilities of the United States and India to compete for 
the supply of our great staple manufacture, is in the main contingent on the facilities 
of cheap labour and transit. For the immeasurable superiority of the soil of Texas, 
with its 300,000,000 acres, as compared with our Indian possessions, which do not 
Item to be capable of producing a greater average yield, under the present careless 
system of cultivation, than 100 lbs. of clean cotton per acre (although as before said, 
where care has been employed, and particularly by the application of judicious 
irrigation, greatly increased results have been obtained), is only counterbalanced by 
the relative scarcity of labour in the former, and perhaps an almost equal rate of 
charges for transit as compared with that of our Indian supply, which is now for the 
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most part obtained from the coasts and spots having feicilities of easy and compara- 
tively cheap commnnication ; and as instancing the importance of this transii on the 
abilities of India to supply our wants, a table furnished by Mr. A. C. Brice to the 
India House, and quoted by Dr. Watson, will serve to show, that while in those 
parts contributing to the exports from Bombay having means of easy transit, the 
production for export has increased, other parts with long coast navigation and at a 
distance in the interior have even declined, — 



Sunt, Cuteh, Broach, and 
Ahinedabad 

Cindeish, Ahmednuggur, 
Poonah, Sattara, Sholapore, 
and Berar 

Belgaum, Dharwar, Raichoor, 
Bellary (west tide), and 
Kumool 



1862.8. 



Iba. 
99,928,544 



75,488,224 



89,200,000 



1853-4. 



Ibi. 
106,888,992 



63,066,136 



17,640,000 



1854 5. 



Ibi. 
58.119,096 



40,537,504 



13,284,096 



1855-6. 



lbs. 
143,656,534 



59.440,528 



13,565,160 



1856.7.* 



Iba. 
196,809,872 



65,248,804 



29,008,000 



Thus hope may exist from this fact alone, that with the development of the means of 
conveyance, a steady and considerable increase will take place in the exports of cotton. 
The causes which have prevented or retarded the cultivation of cotton in India for 
the British and other markets, is a subject of great importance, and may be shortly 
touched upon here. The discussion or analysis of the several deterrent causes 
of social and industrial progress, either in detail or generally, point out incidentally 
the remedies and the means necessary to be employed for the regeneration of India, 
and the proper development of her vast capabilities as a cotton growing country. 
The extreme poverty of the native growers is acknowledged by all who have had the 
opportunity of observing them, and among the Government officials, from the Governor- 
General to the Revenue collector, it is an admitted fact ; hence the secret of the 
*' social despotism " excercised by the exorbitant money-lenders, who in reality 
grasp the fruits of the grower's industry. The want in India of purchasers on the 
spot, with 'improved modes of cultivation, and of cleaning and packing the cotton for 
the market is an equally admitted evil. The system of advances to cultivators of 
whatever description of produce is of general practice in India, and if it were con- 
ducted on proper principles would be of great advantage ; it might be adopted by 
English capitalists to a large extent, and be productive of mutual advantage and 
profit, ks it is, it is well known that the *' middlemen " exact exorbitant interest 
for their advances, and when the cotton is received by them from the ryot, it is and 
always has been carelessly treated, adulterated, exposed to the weather and to dirt, 
to the great deterioration of its value. Hence much of its present inferiority in price 
to the American produce in the English market, and an extended demand for it only . 
in case of a dearth of cotton from the United States. Under the present order of 
things the systematic adulteration of Indian cotton will always exist ; the poverty of 
the native growers and the absence of English agents to make reasonable advances to 
them on the spot, compels them to borrow money at a minoos rate of interest, and 
to sell their cotton much below its real value ; the consequence is, they become 
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indifferent ae to its quality or condition, in fact as to everything pertaining to it except 
mere quantity. Ignorant, and a prey to the native money lenders, improvement with 
them in the art of cultivation is entirely out of the question ; they are unassisted, 
inctpahle of progress, and hound, as in fetters of iron, to the imperfect modes of 
culture pursued hy themselves and their forefathers. Under more favourable circum- 
stances, however, they would make greater advances in improvement, and by the aid 
of knowledge, and implements and machines of European or American construction, 
speedily and successfully compete in favoured localities with their rivals on the banks 
of the Mississippi. 

The want of a regular rotation of crops in many districts, and the almost universal 
mismanagement in the cultivation itself, or especially in the gathering of the produce 
and the cleaning and packing processes, tend to depreciate the cotton at least fifteen 
per cent in value, and at the same time to render it (except at intervals) almost 
unmarketable in the Liverpool market, because the buyer there expects a dirty article 
in exchange for his money. 

The absence of a regular or steady demand for the article, and the fact of the 
prices always fluctuating according to a sanguine or gloomy prospect of the coming 
crop in the Southern States of America, regardless of the condition of that in the 
East, operates as an effectual bar to the steady progression of shipments of Indian 
cotton to this market ; and this because it is well-known that American cotton will 
command the preference, and that the Indian varieties will only realize remunerative 
prices readily when the English manufacturers are threatened with a real or fancied 
scarcity in the supply from New Orleans. One great reason, therefore, of cotton not being 
extensively grown in India for export must be palpably evident. It is because the mer- 
chant is never sure of the produce he might purchase realizing in the English market a 
sufficiently remunerative price — ^it becomes a speculation entirely, and he cannot afford to 
trade on contingencies; and this is particularly the case with the cultivator, because he 
is ever at the mercy of his insatiable creditor, the money lender of his village, and 
should he be disappointed in the price actually obtained, he would find it difficult to 
provide for himself and family the bare necessaries with which he is compelled from 
his position to rest satisfied. I do not mean to insinuate, nor do I think, that fault 
lies in any quarter, for it is the natural result of circumstances. The course now 
adopted by the Grovemment of aiding the march of civilization and enlightenment by 
the means of intercommunication and transit, will do more than any other thing 
towards its eradication ; and until this is effected, the natives of India will never 
increase their growth of cotton for export to the extent of its capabilities. 

As the Indian cultivator shall be freed from this unnatural incubus the production 
will increase — he will be able to cope with his American competitor, and his position 
will be then doubly improved, when the success or failure of his own crops shall 
impart the tone to the market, and influence our prices accordingly. That it is 
possible for them, with facilities of cheap transit, to compete with the Americans as 
cotton growers, cannot I think, admit of a reasonable doubt, but in order to do sc 
they must have immunity from the tyranny of the " middlemen *' ; in short they 
must be so elevated and enlightened as to be able to triumph over or resist the 
machinations or impositions of the money lender ; and there is every probability that 
ere long European housesi one and all, will flnd it to their advantage to advance to 
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the grower all liis requirements ou a moderate efaarge, and furnish machines and 
instruct him in tbeir use. Raw cotton can be purchased in most of the cotton dis- 
tricts at from lid. to Qd. per lb., which price leaves the ryot a fair rate of profit, 
considerably higher than he can ever expect from the grasping middleman. It 
is further found that, notwithstanding the enormous cost of carriage to the coast, and 
of freightage, insurance, and charges to England, it can be sold in the Liverpool 
market at from 3Jd. to 4d. per lb. As before said, much of the present inferiority of 
the East India cotton arises from the systematic adulteration, and carelessness of the 
picking and cleaning, all of which is susceptible of amelioration or entire removal, 
and the disparity, therefore, between the price of American and East India cotton 
must diminish. That the produce of India can he considerably improved, and 
brought at least to the standard of '* American uplands" with an increased yield is a 
fact of great interest; and if we look at some of the samples of East Indian 
Egyptian seed cotton in the Industrial Museum at the India House, yielding even a 
greater quantity of produce per acre than the indigenous kind, and worth upwards of 
60 per cent more, we may reasonably conclude that there is every room for improve- 
ment, and for our Indian possessions becoming the first cotton growing country of the 
world. 

It is universally acknowledged that means of cheap transit are essential to the 
development of India's industrial resources and its onward march in the path of 
civilization and material improvement, and that without such means the culture of 
cotton by the natives will always he on a limited scale for export ; for we have it on 
the best official authority, that transport charges have more to do with the cotton 
movement in India than perhaps any one single deterrent cause, and the reduction of 
even a halfpenny per pound or so would give such an impetus to it as would lead to a 
supply equal to a large portion of our wants as a manufacturing nation from this 
source alone. " The cost of conveyance " says Mr. Ashworth, in his admirable 
lecture before the Society of Arts, " of a bale of 400 to 500 lbs. of cotton a distance 
of a thousand miles on the Mississippi river has been as low as one dollar, and ranges 
from that sum to one-and-a-half dollars, or 6s. 3d., and it is therefore in commo- 
dious and cheap conveyance more than in cost of growth that the present advantage 
of America over India as a cotton growing country is to be accounted for." Looking 
at the expenses of land and coast carriage in India, we find it interferes considerably 
with the extension of the export cotton trade ; for instance, the cotton producing 
districts south of the Nerbudda, and those of Oomrawutty and Nagpore, in Berar, 
situated remote from Mirzapore on the Ganges, lying between Benares and Allahabad, 
where if we take their average distance to the entrep6t in question, each pound of 
cotton costs in transit 2id. per lb. This heavy charge arises from the fact that the 
cotton is exported on the backs of oxen, each carrying 160 lbs., at the extreme rate 
in fine weather of seven miles a day. But this is not all ; it has then to be borne by 
water carriage little short of five hundred miles further, viz., to Calcutta, from which 
port, if conveyed to England, any idea of profit is absolutely out of the question, 
unless a much higher range of prices should exist at Liverpool than is consistent with 
the rates usually current. Writing of these cotton districts and on this point, General 
Briggs informs us *' that in the absence of a defined and good road, a drove of 
several hundred head of cattle requires to be constantly watched and prerented from 
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itrtyitig on the mareb, and this leads to the necessity of travelling by day in the hot 
weather, when the thermometer is seldom less than 100 deg. and frequently 130 deg. 
of Farenheit. These droves are seldom so few as a hundred and often exceed a 
thousand; every morning after daylight each has to he laden, and before the operation 
is over the snn is already high above the horizon. The cattle have then to {iroceed 
at the slow rate of two miles an hour, and seldom perform a journey of more than 
eight or nine miles a day. The horde generally halts one day in seven. If the 
caravan is overtaken by rain, the cotton becoming saturated with moisture, is so 
heavy as to prevent its transport on the cattle ; and the roads, if lying through the 
cotton-ground, are such that men even sink to the ankles at every step, and cattle to 
their knees. It may easily be supposed that under such a calamity the merchant and 
the carrier are both ruined." 

It is impossible to deny that the subject of internal communication in India had 
not received that attention which its vast importance demanded, until — chiefly in con- 
sequence of the facts elucidated by Mr. Bright*s Committee — the pressure of public 
opinion in this country had been brought to bear upon the Home Government of 
India. There is, however, good reason for believing that such matters now receive 
the anxious attention of the authorities, and it is gratifying to think that within 
probably three years nearly five thousand miles of railway will have been stretched 
through most important divisions of that vast and hitherto commercially inaccessible 
country. The means, however, by which further transit facilities shall be afforded 
involve a grave subject of consideration. Every one concurs in the assertion that 
the greatest civilizer and improver is the means of cheap and rapid transit, and 
latterly the Government has readily given its support to the projects set on foot with 
that view. It has sanctioned railroads, which involve an expenditure of capital of 
near £40,000,000, and on which an annual charge of nearly two millons sterling 
will accrue, and it is certain that a long period must elapse before taken as a whole 
these will pay the guaranteed rate of interest. No one would attempt to deny the 
prospective importance of the railroads now in progress, but, perhaps excepting some 
seaboard districts which might be advantageously opened up by such means, it is 
probable enough has been done for the present in this direction ; and the general 
feeling now exists that sufficient pecuniary aid has been granted to this description of 
transit, and that attention ought to be directed to the formation of canals and to 
measures calculated to render as far as possible the different rivers navigable* The 
climate of India is such that the means of irrigation is as much a matter of importance 
as transit ; it is equally the interest of the cultivator to produce good crops as to 
have the means of conveying them to a better market Moreover, many kinds of 
produce which can ill afford the cost of carriage by railway coM be borne by this 
means without the uncertainty and deterioration which is entailed by the present 
bnllock carriage. It is asserted, and with much force of argument, that canats, 
unlike railways, wUl, with the improvement of agricultural knowledge there, very 
toon defray their cost out of the income from irrigation, while the expense of transit 
by that means is immeasurably less. The labour too employed in the construction of 
eanals is for the major part mere hand labour, which in India is cheap and comparatively 
abundant, while in the case of railways the European civil engineers and mechanics 
•U receive fiur higher wages than in this country, while they at the same timei ftwa 
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the greater temperature, are fitted to perform (mt half the work. Throughont the 
larger portion of India, if we except the Western Ghauts, the nature of the country 
is admirahly adapted to the formation of canals. The Government has extended a 
helping hand to at least one such enterprise, and will douhtless in like manner do so 
towards others where required. We understand that there is now the prospect of 
every effort heing made to open up the Godavery, the great highway into the cotton 
field of Berar ; and we have the opinion of Colonel Cotton that the navigation of the 
Godavery alone would do much to restore a large district in India to a state of agri- 
cultural prosperity, and to raise its inhabitants in the scale of social well-being. 

So far, then. Government is affording evidence of its willingness to promote 
works calculated to assist in opening up the country, and in affording those 
means of irrigation so essential to the development of its resources. Thoroughly 
to accomplish this much, will nevertheless depend on private enterprise directed on 
the spot. In addition, however, to the transit and other difficulties now in course of 
removal, two causes especially preventive of efforts on the part of both the Britisli 
and native capitalist to expend on schemes for such a purpose have been in operation, 
namely — the uncertain tenure of land, and the imperfect administration of justice. 
With regard to the latter, the majority of those examined on the point before the 
Colonization (India) Committee, were agreed as to the great room for improvement 
in this department; one involving the rights of property and other questions of great 
moment. With respect to land tenure, public opinion both in this country and in 
India has gradually arrived at the conclusion, that not only should lands now in the 
hands of Government be finally sold in fee simple, but that the redemption of the 
land tax in all parts of India cannot be too soon effected. For a number of years in 
a few remote parts of India, Government has granted land in what has been so far 
entitled to be called " fee simple,*' but attached to the transfer were certain privileges 
which have tended to nullify the advantage. In December, 1858, the Home Govern- 
ment sent orders to India, which we believe are now being acted upon, and which do 
so far facilitate the transfer of land in the manner wished for. Much, however, in 
this way still remains to be done, and it is to be hoped that the subject will at an early 
date receive the attention of the authorities, both here and in India. 

With reference to the legislative enactments affecting the Cotton Trade of India, 
a few words may be ventured upon, as well as upon the question of the currency as 
having an important bearing on the general welfare of that country. 

The course to be pursued by the Government of India in the matter of the Cotton 
Trade has not been clearly defined, and though the unquestioned policy of free and 
unfettered trade in this as in every other article may be said to meet the question, it 
does not in fact do so. The expenses of Government in India must be defrayed, and 
legislation in the matter, therefore, resolves itself into a question of to what extent, 
if any, the article among others shall subscribe to the revenue. We, as a manu- 
facturing, rather than as a producing nation in England, have come to recognise the 
benefit of exempting the raw material from taxation, on the ground that the employ- 
ment of the people in the trade to which it indirectly ministers, more than compensates 
for the loss, and further that as an article almost of necessity, and certainly con- 
ducive to the comfort and happiness of the people, it does not form so fit a subject of 
taxation as articles of luxury, which, in like manneri can better bear such an 
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imposition. It may be remarked, that no special legislation becomes necessary,' and 
moreover that it is an undeniable advantage to the country to find a consumer for its 
surplus produce, the growth and export of which, therefore, should not be checked 
by the imposition of any duty. This is generally admitted, I think, but Indui must 
not be viewed solely as a producing nation. India may and does produce twice the 
weight of cotton exported by the whole of the United States ; the question arises — ^is 
it India's advantage to export the whole of this immense quantity, and thereby become 
a customer to Lancashire of an almost equivalent extent? It is, of course, the interest 
of this country that it should do so. Or, should India retain her raw cotton, and 
clothe her people unaided and independent ? The whole difficulty is one of figures and 
cost. In the ordinary course of events the river will find its own bed adjusted by the 
law of supply and demand, but to predict the future course of the Government be- 
comes a matter of considerable difficulty, for in this is also involved the troublesome 
consideration of the occupation of the people. 

It is a fact that cotton can be carried from the producing districts often 200 or 300 
miles inland to the seaboard, thence to Bombay and to Lancashire, and there be spun 
and woven, and travels back in its manufactured state to the very places whence the 
raw material first came, and still enters into competition with, and is in fact displacing 
the twist, not to say the cloth, which is spun in the very cotton-field itself. This tends to 
show that Indian labour is at present unprofitably and disadvantageously employed in 
spinning and weaving, and by imposing a duty on raw cotton, or an import duty on 
British twist and cloths, we are giving a premium to the maintenance of an unwholesome 
condition of trade. Here, however, the question arises, why then has not more raw 
cotton been drawn out from the country ? A number of circumstances, some natural, 
some artificial, are the reasons, and these cannot be overcome but by time. First and 
foremost, the great difficulty of inefficient means of transit and communication, and 
the poverty and ignorance of the larger part of the producers and consumers, who in 
selling the cotton obtain but a tithe of that we pay for it, and, in purchasing the 
English manufactured article, in a similar way become the sufferers by the craftiness 
of the middlemen or native merchants ; until it is clear, the poor ryot finds it more to 
his advantage to retain it for his wants, and during the hot season, when little labour 
in agriculture is required, convert the raw material by hand into coarse and heavy 
manufactures. But the means of transit, which are undergoing great improvement 
and extension, will afford the surest guarantee of the removal of this unnatural 
incubus on the native and the country, and while enriching both, form a source of 
great advantage to our trade. Meantime it may be questioned, whether it is the 
proper policy to be pursued by the Government to levy a tax on imported British cotton 
manufactures, which tends to foster the native hand manufacture. And so far from the 
labour not being required, it is on the contrary greatly needed, the cry has lately 
been — ^the want of labour in the cotton fields for picking and cleaning. The cotton 
districts are among the most thinly peopled of India, and when we remember that it 
requires 750 adults, working ten hours, to free from seed one ton of cotton, we can 
comprehend how the diversion of part of this labour has effected an already deficient 
supply. It is chiefiy in the cotton districts that cotton spinning and weaving maintain 
their position, and interfere with cotton picking and cleaning. It is better that native 
mannfitctare should die out, unless it can sustain itself without protection. Let 
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C^emment do all in its power to disenthral tlie poorer natiTe from th^ ncioas 
Inflnenee of the middlemen, and the people will devote themselves to such oeeopations 
as will he most to their own interests, which will, I imagine, at present he in the 
proper production of the raw material Great Britain so much needs; and reaping from 
it a fair mode of profit, will, with the cheaper and hetter adapted cloths of Ehrope, 
he placed in a position to enjoj greater luxuries of life. India should on no account 
he governed for the English. I would deprecate the course now advocated, if it 
simply tended to help British shipping and Lancashire mills; hut if the import duty 
on twist and calicoes imported into India is continued, or even raised to a very great 
extent, hand spinning and weaving must die out, and we merely prolong the struggle 
to make the cotton yield the grower in India less money, or to make it cost the spinner 
in Lancashire more; while a tax is thereby levied on the consumer of either native 
or British fabrics in India, which is paid to the native manufacturer to protect him in 
his unprofitable business. The case is dii!brent with mills conducted on English 
princi|)les and with English machinery ; if Government decides that it will he a national 
object to foster such, most of the objections to an import duty on twist and cloths 
vanish. I believe, however, the true policy of government is primarily to legislate 
so as to drain the raw cotton out of the country, and create a demand for our manu- 
factured goods in lieu of those now manufactured in India. To acquire an inci eased 
interchange of products with other countries is the aim of every aspiring nation ; to 
sell as much of its produce, and receive in return foreign articles to please the taste 
or fancy of the people, is one of the greatest incentives of trade ; though it must be 
admitted that if the ingredients of manufacturing success exist, India acquires more 
wealth by itself manufacturing either for its own wants or for export. 

We have heretofore considered the native cotton manufacture of India only as that 
conducted under the old and rude hand processes ; but we must now regard the matter 
from another and distinct point of view. We will look at the advantages accruing to 
India from adopting our more improved processes for her own benefit, and consider 
its seeming practicability. We hear that the quantity of the raw material employed 
in the Indian native manufacture, is more than double that imported into this country, 
and this under all the disadvantages of the present expensive and wasteful mode of 
cultivation and manufacture there. How much the demand might expand were the 
processes economised more in accordance with those we employ, may be judged by the 
great development we have seen as having occurred in our own trade in the past 
century. That there is abundant room for economy is amply proved in the successful 
competition of British manufactures in all those parts of India into which they have 
gained access ; and this economy must in part come from the substitution of machine 
for hand labour. The cry of there being no other occupation for the native population, 
is certain to be raised against the destruction of the native trade ; but its fallacy was 
never more palpably evident than in this particular case. Taking India as a whole, 
it is the consumer of its entire production; what advantage then can It enjoy In 
spending one week in the manufacture of a piece of cloth which can be as well made 
in one day? It is argued, that throughout the dry season, when vegetation b 
checked, there is no occupation for the people in agriculture, and that it is then they 
are employed in spinning and weaving for the wants of the coming active season. If 
ihb applied in its full sense each family would work for itself, and British 
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mres would probably never foree their way against th6 band-wove fabrics, so long as 
H existed ; and if, on the other hand, it is merely a class trade followed only by a 
limited number, it is clear that the nnmber of cotisamers must pay so much tnore, 
which is an additional burden upon them for the advantage of the manufacturing few. 
These are, however, exploded objections, and it is unnecessary further to dwell upon 
them ; every one now acknowledges that India's advance must be attained by aiding, 
and if need be, forcing its forward progress by the economical employment of science 
and art, to material and useful purposes. Whether Great Britain or Bombay 
can supply some of India's wants cheaper thau heretofore has yet to be decided ; 
but it is clearly the consumer's interest to buy from the cheapest market. Granted, 
labour is cheap there (that it is not over abundant however, is proved by its being too 
dear to compete with machinery even at this great distance); but it follows, that if 
assisted by science and art, it may become as valuable and comparatively as scarce 
as with us. There is the soil, the climate, all the natural facilities of production ; 
knowledge is all that is required to render it advantageous to more fully employ it ; 
and if we should throw the native weaver out of that employment, we, in doing so, 
only lead him to a more profitable one, and advance his own condition. 

The question mainly resolves itself into whether Lancashire shall manufacture the 
material to supply the place of the native fabrics ; or India manufacture for itself on 
the same economical principles, instead of sending the raw material several thousands 
of miles for that purpose, to be returned charged with all the immense attendant 
expenses which apparently might be saved ? In looking at the subject — the advant- 
ages to the capitalist, the people, and the country, ail command attention. Unless 
there is a clear benefit to be gained by the capitalist, it is fruitless for us to hope that 
the manufacture by machinery will ever be established in India ; except that Govern- 
ment, regarding the advantages to the people and the country, should extend a helping, 
or rather protective, hand ; and this is always a questioned, if not condemned, policy. 
Whether it will be advantageous to the capitalist in India, when all the difficulties 
shall have been cleared away, to admit of a fair competition, is likely to remain an 
open point until some further practical solution shall have been effected. The disad- 
vantages under which Great Britain labours in competing with any properly organised 
Indian mills, in having to carry the material backwards and forwards, are so great as 
apparently to more than counterbalance the disadvantages under which India labours. 
There are, however, so many contingent circumstances which enter Into the calculation, 
and the pros and cons are so numerous, and withal so prodigious, that the whole 
question seems to hinge on those very contingencies. 

The firtt cost of mills will in India be double what it is with ns, arising from 
the large freight and charges which would have to be incurred in the transport of the 
machinery, &c., and greatly increased cost of European superintendence in erection, as 
in all the attendant circumstances. 

9Vear and tear of buildings and machinery in India, is stated certainly not to be 
less than 10 per cent, while in this country it is about 5 : thus — the machinery 
requires renewal every 15 years, buildings every 45 years ; say, as value of buildings 
are one-fourth of that of machinery, every 20 years or 5 per cent. 

JVageM : the proportion of " skilled " to the ** mere hand labour " is in this 
coontry Bot much more than 1 in 10 ; but it is estimated by thos^ W6U acquainted 
with At sidijcet that it would in India amount to 3 in 10. 
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Operatives in India would be paid at tbe rate of ds. per week, wHle in England 
the extreme average would give 15s. per week ; but as in India the day*8 work 
effected is much less per man, besides other drawbacks, the amount of work done is 15 
to 20 per cent less than in England, while in the rate of wages they have an advantage 
equal to 87 per cent. 

Skilled labouTf or that which would have to be supplied by Europeans, will be 
increased by 150 per cent. 

Haw material will cost the manufacurer in India less by all the transit, and home 
merchants* charges ; and Manchester, London, transit, and Bombay selling charges 
on British manufactures, which would in like manner be saved. 

Let us then, from this data, endeavour to work out the relative cost of manu- 
facturing the material employed in our trade in the year 1856, the date at 
which the last return was made by the Factory Inspectors ; and it will better answer 
oar purpose to deal only with the operations of spinning and weaving. We may 
suppose, that out of the entire manufacture, the value of which in that year was 
£57,000,000, £40,000,000 was the value of the produce of those two primary 

operations, made up as follows : — 

£ 

LBbour 10,000,000 

Cotton actually consumed, 866,700,000 lbs 22,000,000 

Wear and tear of machinery, valued by Mr. Ellison at £40,250,000, 

at 5 per cent 2,012,500 

Interest on capital employed, as estimated by Mr. Ellison at 

£64,750,000. at 4 per cent 2,590,000 

Profit and incidental expenses 8,397,500 

40,000,000 

This would in India stand thus :-^ 

Labour, tkilUd, say SO per cent, or £3,000,000, would be increased 

150 per cent 7,500,000 

Optrativest 70 per cent, or £7,000,000, would do, say 17^ per cent 
less work, say increased to £8,225,000, on which there would be 
a saving of 87 per cent 1,069,250 

8,569,250 
Gotten is charged to us with 12 per cent merchants' charges in Bom- 
bay, of which say 8 per cent would be saved to Indian manufacturer; 
exchange 6 per cent ; and with freight, inKurance, home merchant, 
and sale charges, and lots of weight, &e., equal to another 22 per 
cent, makes up a total of 36 per cent ; but as instead of using 
Indian cotton we use better qualities from other countries, upon 
which the charges are not near so severe, we may safely say 30 per 
cent may be allowed for these on £22,000,000, less 30 per cent ; 

say on £15,400,000 17,380,000 

Wear and tear of machinery and buildings, being on £80,500,000 at 

the increased rate of 10 per cent 8,050,000 

Interest on capiul employed, being £105,000,000 at 7 per cent . . . 7,350,000 
Profit and incidental expenses 6,795,000 

48,144,250 
From which deduct Manchester, London, transit, Insurance, and Bom- 
bay charges, allowing for advantage in exchange, or 30 per cent 
on £40,000,000, the value of our manufacture 12,000,000 

86,144,250 
And if we take from off this 10 per cent, which is charged in addition 
(as duty) on the Britbh manufkctures imported into India, or 
£40,000,000 , , 4,000,000 

£82,144,860 
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These figfures would appear to show the startling fact, that India could manufacture 
hj machinery at a cost 20 per cent less than Great Britain can sell British manufac- 
tures in the Bombay market ; and when we regard the results of Mr. Landon's efforts 
at Broach, and the good repute in which the projected companies are held in Bombay, 
as is shown by the shares of the " Spinning and Weaving Company," being quoted 
58 per cent premium (having paid a dividend equal to 16 per cent); the '' Oriental 
Weaving and Spinning Company" at 39 per cent; the "Throstle Mill Company" at 
5 per cent ; and the ** East India Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, at par ;"* 
we might be disposed to condone any fostering spirit Government might display for 
the new branch of industry there. But these circumstances which we regard as 
showing in favour of India, are not of the great weight we might at first sight be 
disposed to think them. The present experimental manufacture, which we may lake 
to be embraced in the before-mentioned mills, extend only to the manufacture of yarns 
of no higher number than No. 40's (or 40 hanks, of 850 yards each, to the pound), 
while in this country we spin up to 700*s for useful purposes. This is in a great 
measure accounted for from the fact of the indigenous cotton which is used being so 
very inferior, for in Lancashire it is not spun into higher numbers than 16*s. But 
supposing the exotic cotton to be grown of the finest quality, of which there seems 
every probability, would it then become possible to spin the finer counts to compete 
with the British yam ? For that purpose the machinery becomes much more compli- 
cated and expensive, and the immense charge for interest greatly accumulates against 
India. The manufacture of the coarser counts must first be fully established before 
the latter can be attempted ; and this will take some time. That machinery can be 
successfully employed there in particular localities in the manufacture of low counts, 
cannot be doubted ; it is merely a question of time and of first cost. One of the 
greatest drawbacks to the enterprise, is the high rate of interest paid for money there ; 
but ere a very few years have rolled by, this must yield considerably to the necessities 
of the times. As confidence is imparted, the immense stores of wealth which must 
be locked up, the ill-got gains of the despised middleman, all will come out for 
employment in the development of the resources of the country, the increase in the 
value of property will yield a capital which will more than equal demand. As the 
people learn to bring science to bear upon their pursuits their wealth most vastly 
increase, and pari pasau^ despite the demand, the present exorbitant rate will be 
lowered nearer to our standard. As this development is going forward too, the 
demand for labour will increase, and so far from its being necessary to maintain an 
expensive and fruitless occupation for a part of the population, the application of 
machinery will be fully required to maintain the advantages of a cheap labouring 
class to aid and feed it. 

Although we find that the Companies before named have erected or are erecting in 
Bombay altogether 60,000 spindles and 300 looms, and adding to these 18,000 
spindles in the Broach mills and 30,000 in the Fort Glo*ster Mills in Calcutta, we 
have a total number of 108,000 spindles and 300 looms, which evidences some con- 
siderable enterprise in the matter ;-{' I still believe, however, that the policy of the 

* SiBoe thii WM writtsB the potitlon of the sharee of these oomptoies hti afiiii farther improved 
vpoB the annonnoemeot of Mr. Wilflon's policy in regtrd to the iBdian machine manofkciwe. 

t Severs! other oompeaiee, with the emme oltfecta, have been Ibrmed tiBSe this WM written, and 
have^ er are ahoat, to send home orden Ibr the n e c e iea ry machinery. 
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Government shoald be to drain out the raw produce firom the coantry, and allow Ae 
native hand manufactare to expire. India is not yet prepared to invest to the fnll 
extent in cotton mills, aod so long as English capital is employed, there is little 
advantage gained by the people of India from the change. The present tax wUl 
bring in little revenue, being collected on only about one-twentieth of the entire 
Indian consumption, while the other ninety-five per cent, or the native manufacture, 
is increased in cost to the Lative consumer to nearly an equivalent extent ; doing 
certain harm to the consumer, and perhaps nnder present circumstances fostering more 
the hand than maehint manufacture. 

I have already alluded to the currency of India, and it forms a subject of such 
importance to the effectual development of its trade and commerce, that I cannot 
conclude without a few remarks on the subject, though it scarcely comes within the 
scope of our present object. During the last three years of which we have accounts, 
the import of ballion into the three Presidencies has been upwards of 4 1 millions 
sterling, or equal to the entire value of imported merchandise, while the exports have 
not exceeded two millions, leaving to have been employed in the country 89 million 
pounds sterling during the period cited ; of course some part has been employed in 
the manufacture of ornaments and jewellery, but the Indian Mint Returns shew that 
an immense proportion was converted into coin. By the increase in the trade with 
the East in the last few years, there has been an immense drain of bullion to pay for 
the produce we have imported from that source. In 1856 and 1857 alone, nearly 
£30,000,000 sterling was exported from this country, though some portion of this 
was of course on Government account ; and in the year just closed it reached 
£15,000,000. It is not the immense proportions of this drain that is most startling, 
but that it consists almost entirely of silver, and this is caused, or greatly increased, 
from silver being the only legal tender in our Indian Colonies. To illustrate the 
effects of this drain upon our reserves of silver ; the price of the article in our 
market, which in 1850 ranged about 5s. per ounce, has, within the past year, reached 
the enormous sum of 5s. 2jd. per ounce ; to this country, this is a matter of great 
importance. The yield of silver in the world has steadily increased from six millions 
in the commencement of the century up to £8,000,000 per annum at the present 
time, and this supply does not appear capable of extension : while that of gold, which 
ranged about four to five millions up to 1840, has increased to about £35,000,000, 
at which it has stood since 1853. It is obvious, therefore, that, should this 
condition of circumstances continue with the extension of our trade with the East, 
there are difficulties in store which must ultimately seriously affect the position of our 
own coin ; but hoping, as we must do, that the difficulty will be met by the Govern- 
ment of India as far as lays in their power, the rest cannot be provided against, and 
the law of supply and demand must work out the solution. The cumbersome 
and expensive form of silver, as the sole circulating medium and only legal 
tender in India, entails great expense and waste on trade conducted on such a basis ; 
the leading transactions between 180 million people involves an immense use of the 
coin ; the wear and tear, and the restricted employment which is necessitated by its 
bulky form, imposes on the Government and the trader alike a heavy tax, and cripples 
the capabilities of th^ country. There does not appear any reason lehy th^ ^r^e of 
the country should not be relieved of thia heavy encumbrance by dit partial lobati* 
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stotion of a more easy fonn of media, sach as the issue of Government notes, or at 
all events gold coin, and the nation relieved of the immense cost of maintaining one 
so expensive as the present, while we on our part would be relieved of the dread of 
seeing our silver coin reach an unpleasant premium, and of the enormous gold dis- 
coveries of America and Australia forcing on our gold a rate of depreciation in value 
equally undesirable. As indicating the feeling in the matter, for several mails past, 
merchants have been shipping fine gold in bars of 12 oz., which, being worth 84s. 
per 02., cost about £50 sterling each. These are shipped to Bombay, then stamped 
after assay, when they pass for 500 rupees. The novelty may be the beginning of 
an important movement. If these 500-rupee gold bars are so convenient, some 
considerable relief may be thus granted. There are unquestionably some reforms 
called for in this respect ; the necessity for a gold coinage must force itself upon 
public opinion, and sooner or later be followed by the issue of some readily con- 
vertible form of paper or credit, for which there exists a great want, which, along 
with other financial arrangements, it is to be hoped the Government will not delay the 
consideration of, and that the adoption of some comprehensive scheme may be the 
result.* 

In conclusion, we have shown, I think, that India embodies all the constituent 
qualities necessary to enable her to become the first cotton producing country in the 
world. We have seen that means are being vigourously employed to assist her 
onward progress in this and other respects, and there is great hope that before long 
she will rival America both in the quality and quantity of produce in the English 
market. The cloud which has so long o'ershadowed the vast Asiatic Continent is 
quickly dissipating before the dawn of civilization, and in opening up the country, 
and developing its resources, our legislators will have followed the most certain road 
for securing its emancipation and forward march in the sure path of moral and 
material development. 

WEST INDIES AND BRITISH GUIANA. 

Our West India Colonies have now almost ceased to be regarded as a source of cotton 
supply, and, were it not that the quality of the cotton imported from them is very good, 
and well suited to the finer phases of our manufacture, it would long since have been 
erased from commercial notice. In 1787, we have seen that, the quantity imported from 
this source formed nearly thirty-eight per cent of the total import into the United £ing- 
dom ; but in the present day there is barely a sixteenth part of the quantity imported, 
while it forms but ^nnnr P^^ ^^ ^^^ entire imports. The causes which have brought 
about this decline are totally dissimilar from those which have affected the other cotton 
growing countries ; the main cause being the scarcity of labour, hastened on perhaps by 
ihe greater adaptibility of the principal part of the soil to the cultivation of sugar and 
other products, and the greater decline which has taken place in the price of cotton 
as compared with sugar. Thus, looking at the period 1817 to 1822, we find the 
relative decline to have been : — 

• Sisoe this p«p«r wu deliTer.'d to th« Boyal Aiiatio Sodetj, It has been reiolved 1^ the ^Tem- 
BMni of India to Issue Govemment Hotea. 
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Value of Cotton per lb. Valae of Sugar per cwt. 

1817 ..-.: 20id 498. 8d. 

1818 20d 508. Od. 

1819 13Jd 41s. 4d. 

1820 1 IJd 368. 2d. 

1821 9id 338. 2d. 

Which exhibits a decline in the case of cotton of fifty-five per cent^ and in sugar of 
only thirty-ihree per cent^ while the last prices may be said to represent very nearly 
their present position. But, added to this, we have also another and very plausible reason 
for the decline — in the great reduction of the duty formerly charged on foreign as com- 
pared with West India cotton, which was effected in 1833, at the very time the 
Emancipation Act was working the ruin of the planters. 

At the time of the discovery of the West Indies by the Europeans, we know that 
large quantities of the cotton plant were cultivated, and the material itself manufactured 
by the native Indians ; and we may suppose that the 6,600,000 lbs. imported by us 
in 1787 formed but a mere tithe of their then exporting power. Indeed, we know 
that in 1803 Essequibo and Demerara together exported 46,435 bales, and that at 
tliat date it was rather a cotton than sugar producing country. At the close of the 
war in 1815 it had, however, declined to 30,315 bales, and in 1832, the year immedi- 
ately following upon the passing of the great Emancipation Act, it had fallen to 5,000 
bales ; and, though Demerara and Berbice contiuue to export a small quantity 
received from Surinam, there has not been a single pound produced in either since 
1841. Formerly, it is stated, the yield per acre, under the great care bestowed on 
the cultivation there, was 300 lbs. ; but, at the time of its final extinction, there is 
reason to believe it was under 150 lbs. That the quantity produced might now 
under favourable circumstances be greatly increased, there does not appear a doubt, 
for the quality and yield are very favourable ; yet these circumstances, as compared 
with the abundant facilities enjoyed by other more favoured colonies, are not likely to 
occur within the time of the present generation, for it does not appear probable that 
anything short of an abundant population can ever cause an extension of the cultiva- 
tion there sufficient to exert any perceptible effect on the question of cotton supply. 
When the West Indies took rank as one of the supplying countries, the major portion 
of that imported was from the Mainland or British Guiana, and there is abundance of 
soil suited to its cultivation there, as well as in many of the Windward and Leewsrd 
Islands ; and, if ever it should enjoy an abundant population, there is no doubt but 
it will form a colony well fitted to supply all the finer qualities of cotton — that at 
present imported being equal to Egyptian, and only surpassed by the fine Sea Island 
cotton of the islands and shores of the United States. 

The proportion which the West India cotton has formed of our total imports since 
1815 is shown in Table No. 12, as well as at page 42 ; from those figures the great 
decline which has taken place will be apparent, and it will be seen how much it was 
accelerated by the emancipation of the negroes, notwithstanding that a decided falling 
off" was apparent prior thereto — the result of the great decline taking place in the 
price of the raw material from the greatly extended production opening up in the 
United States, as well as in other parts, destroying the monopoly which was thereto- 
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fore ▼oochsafed to onr colonies. We have the detail of the quantity received from 
each of the British West India possessions during the last twenty-eight years ; and 
it will he found in Tahle No. 20. The main features it presents are in the imports 
from — 
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The effect of slavery abolition is here very marked. But the Tahle also illustrates 
the fact that it was not only the want of labour which caused the decline in the cultiva- 
tion, since, prior to the passing of the Emancipation Act the falling off in the 
cultivation had been very great. In Barbadoes, an island still abundantly supplied 
with labour, the cultivation has continued steadily to decline, and to give place to the 
more profitable one of the sugar cane ; and other places, in which the traces of cultiva- 
tion are still maintained, happen to be those where the scarcity of labour most exists ; 
from Union Island, a dependency of St. Vincents, and Carriacou,of Grenada, low, rocky, 
sandy islands, comes the principal part of that grown on the islands, and this only on 
account of their comparative unfitness for the moie profitable sugar cultivation. 
From the Bahamas the quantity is very fiuctuating ; for, while the import in 1857 
was 1,113,392 lbs., in 1856 and 1858 there was not a single pound imported thence. 

In British Guiana, as I have before said, there exist large wastes of land admirably 
adapted to the ctiltivation, and with labour, in every probability it could compete with 
the United States of America — but it is useless indulging in bootless lamentations ; 
As regardtf the schemes that are being put forward to promote the cultivation in 
Jamaica and other islands, I am almost of opinion that the energy and abilities so 
employed might select numberless better fields, both as regards soil, climate, and the 
roost important item of labour. While expressing this opinion, it is not because 
there is not land adapted, but that the scarcity of labour must render any success but 
very partial. In British Guiana the extent and quality of the land for the purpose is 
infinitely superior ; six million acres sre said to be admirably adapted, which might 
produce a prodigious quantity ; but equally with the islands, the scarcity of labour is 
diere a certain stop to progress ; there is not sufficient for the purposes of the more 
profitable sugar crop, and so there cannot be for any extended cotton cultiva- 
tion. Labour is so scarce, that a good hand is paid Is. to Is. 4d. per day, with 
perquisites ; and at this price the colonists would gladly employ large numbers of 
immigrants. Government have at length conceded greater scope to the Colonial 
Governments ; and for the sake of the colonists, it is to be hoped the present tide of 
immigration may continue, for they are at present helplessly at the mercy of the inde- 
pendent and eapridons Creoles, who want some steady competition in the market, as in 

r 
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Barbadoes, to rouse their donD<mt energies. The success attending the immigrants 
is amply proved by the large sums they carry away in savings on their return to their 
native country, which they have the power of doing at the end of five years, 
at the expense of the planter or employer. The system of immigration, how- 
ever, is a heavy burden on the West India planter, and clogs his action very 
materially — the only countervailing circumstance in his favour being the comparative 
proximity to Great Britain, which admits of the produce teaching market early, 

AFRICA 

Is ^d ever has been properly the home of the cotton plant. In America the cotton 
plant and labour is exotic ; and, in fact, both were transplanted from African soil. 
Through a series of ages Africa has grown in darkness, and its capabilities, therefore, 
are yet unknown and unopened up, and though our commercial relations with the 
West Coast have long existed, hitherto or until quite recently there has been no trade in 
cotton ; indeed, the efforts of a merchant of Manchester, twenty years since, to pro- 
duce cotton on the Gold Coast for this market signally failed, and entailed on him 
considerable loss. The efforts of Mr. Clegg, with the assistance of the missionaries 
out there, have, however, now imparted a new life to the subject, and assisted by the 
inducement of high prices here, there is great hope of its becoming a source of large 
supplies. Cotton is now and could be procured there to any extent, cheaper than 
from the United States. In the States the supply of cotton fluctuates, no two years 
giving an equally good crop. In Africa the supply might be furnished both regularly 
and abundantly. 

Eg3rpt, the source whence we have up to the present time almost wholly received 
our supplies of African cotton, grew no cotton until 1823 ; and Tooke, in his 
History of Prices, remarked that the " quantity, which previously to 1824, had 
been imported from Egypt into this country, was perfectly insignificant, reached in 
1826, 21,000,000 lbs., and the effect of this sudden increase, (which was not there- 
after maintained), was greater than the mere quantity relatively to the total supply, 
inasmuch as it operated on the minds of the buyers as opening a great and indefinite 
source of supply, at a reduced cost.*' The quantity exported from Alexandria during 
the last ten years has been : — 

lbs. Ibf. 

1860 46,059,965 1855 56,874.300 

1851 30,347,338 1856 54,419,904 

1852 66,424,060 1867 49,489,662 

1863 43,885,201 1868 52,860,408 

1854 43,646,600 1859 40,250,210 

The quality of its cotton is second only to the Sea Island^ or long staple American* 
The Pasha of Egypt, with true sagacity, introduced the cultivation as a means of in- 
creasing his revenue, and he has largely benefited by its introduction. At this mom^pt, 
steps are being taken to render the Delta of the Nile more extensively available for 
cotton culture. The average exports from Alexandria during the last t^n years )ia8 
been about 49,000,000 lbs., while in 1823 it was only 6,623 bales, or two to ^x^ 
million pounds. Besides the quantity now exportedi there ar^ 5Q $p 6p,0PQ )^l«i 
annually consumed in the factories established by the B^sha. 
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The imports into the United Kipgdom of cotton from Egypt have heen: — 

Ihs. lbs. 

1852 45,823,568 1856 84,399,008 

1853 28,067,984 1857 24,582,256 

1854 23,353,120 1858 38,232,320 

1865 32,622,688 

Algeriay under Napoleon III., has become a cotton growing colony. In 
1850 the Emperor set operations on foot for the purpose, and last year some nine 
or ten thousand acres were under cultivation. Samples worth 12 id, per lb. have been 
shown here. The people entered so enthusiastically upon the cultivation for the first year 
as to exceed their means of carrying on the farms successfully, and in 1856-7 their 
energies languished so much as to render a bounty necessary from the Government to keep 
them at work ; but no doubt, eventually, there will be a large growth of cotton in Algeria. 
With snch ready means of transit to the manufacturing market, with all the advantages 
of climate and labour, the French colonists have all the elements of success in their 
favour. As yet none of their produce has reached our markets, and except in the 
event of some great dearth in America forcing prices up to a high pitch here, it is not 
probable it will do so for some time. 

Morocco and Tunis are both well suited to the growth of the staple, and efforts 
are being made in both countries to promote its growth. The Bey of Tunis, 
having witnessed the success attending the exertions of the Pasha of Egypt, is most 
anxious to encourage his people to take up cotton growing. A Tunisian cotton company 
was formed two or three years since, but their experiments have not resulted in any- 
thing worthy of report. 

In Loanda and Angola cotton is attracting some attention. The Portuguese 
merchants, and others, are endeavouring to create a trade in cotton, and, from the 
reports furnished by Portuguese papers, there is expectation of a considerable export 
this next year — it is a question of freight merely. The cotton can be bought to 
advantage, but the expenses of shipment are heavy, otherwise an immense quantity 
might be obtained from the interior of the country, which has been reported upon by 
Dr. Livingstone as abounding with it ; and it seems really only a question of time 
now that attention has been awakened in these quarters by the Cotton Supply 
Association. 

On the east coast, or rather along the banks of the Zambesi which empties 
itself into the Mozambique Channel, cotton already grows wild, and Dr. Livingstone 
states in a recent letter to James Aspinall Turner, Esq., Member for Manchester^ 
that he bought a rove of this cotton at the cost of about Id. It seems probable that 
if a company were formed with capital to send out a flat bottomed steamer of small 
draught to traverse this river, a large quantity of cotton could be collected at a fraction 
of Id. per lb. Machinery for cleaning, with a station and agent upon the coast, 
wonld enable this cotton to reach Liverpool at 3d. to 4d. per lb., and there is no 
doubt that a profit of £35,000 would be realised on every 10,000 bales sent home. 
Indeed, seldom has any opening of so profitable a character occurred as, s here presented. 

The West Coast, embracing Sierra Leone, Liberia, the Gold Coast, and the 
Yoruba country, having its outlet at Lagos, and at the mouths of the Niger, is that 
part of Africa to which we must look for immediate results — merchants and traders 
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have bad Uieir attention earnestly directed to the question of cotton exportation 
throoghont these districts by the Cotton Supply Association. At Sierra Leone 
persons have been famished with the necessary gins for cleaning cotton, and steps 
are being taken both for its growth and pnrchase from the natives, bat here the 
snccess has not been so complete. At Elmina a native proprietor and merchant, the 
owner of aboat 160 sqoare miles of land, is aboat to enter largely into the trade ; 
he is raising capital for the pnrpose, and can control the labonr oikalfa mUitm of 
the natives in the interior and along the coast ; this gentleman (who, by the way, 
speaks five or six Enropean langnages) has an establishment at Accra and another at 
Lagos ; at the latter place he has erected an extensive ginning and packing establish- 
ment within the last year. By the letters of a mail or two back the Cotton Supply 
Association received an interesting letter from Accra, stating that a district had jost 
been discovered, not far inland, where 70,000 Africans were engaged growing and 
spinning and weaving cotton. An enterprising firm has offered to the Gold Coast 
Agricultural Society to purchase all the cotton they can procure, and has given carte 
blanche for the price. From the newly-discovered district just referred to 1,085 bags 
of 30 lbs. each were immediately purchased, and are on the point of shipment to this 
order. Numerous firms have exjiressed their determination of going into the trade, 
and constant shipments are now being made to LiverpooL Prizes have been offered, 
and various kinds of machinery have been sent by the Cotton Supply Association to 
each of the districts just named, and there is at this time considerable actirity along 
the coast to induce the natives to become traders in cotton instead of slave. A 
movement is also on foot in the United States to send out, as colonists to the West 
Coast, a number of free negroes, aci[uainced with cotton cultivation, in order that they 
may take with them those mechanical and agricultural arts of which the rude natives 
are not jet masters. By these means the people will become attracted to industrial 
pursuits for the sake of profit, and the inducement to sell the negro will diminish in 
the same ratio ; they are eager for our manufactures, and while elevating their 
condition by commerce, we shall extend our own trade very considerably. 

Dr. Baikie has just tendered his services to the Cotton Supply Association in the 
region where he is stationed, viz., at Rabba, some 4 to 500 miles up the Niger ; he 
is in the heart of a cotton country. It is to be hoped that steamers will soon traffic 
up the Niger until it shall become the Mississippi of Africa, and the great outlet 
for cotton. 

Lagos is the most considerable cotton port at present. The operations of 
Mr. Thomas Clegg, at Lagos, Abbeokuta, and the interior, gave the first great 
impulse in this quarter, and now there are many merchants endeavouring to establish 
the cotton trade un a firm and extensive basis. 

Lagos, until very recently, was the seat of a great slave mart. The first efforts 
for promoting the trade in cotton were made at Badagry in the Bight of Benin, which, 
however, was not well suited to the purpose, and was furthermore continually threatened 
with destruction, so that it was well nigh abandoned, when the efforts of Commodore 
Bruce finally dispersed the nest of slave traders, and Lagos became an open port for 
legitimate commerce, since which the trade has gradually increased. The Yoruba 
nation of this district is famous for enterprise and skill in trade ; the country is weU 
adapted to the growth of cotton ; and water communication connects Lagos with a 
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vadre town of 100,000 inhmbitants, called AbbeokaU, aboat azty miles in the 
interior. The receipts from Abbeoknta and Lagos may be thus sommarised : — 

lbs. lbs. 

1852 I,8i0 1855 1,651 

1853 4,617 1S56 11,492 

1854 1,588 1857 35,419 

And since 1857 the cotton has come home through sereral channels, hot principally 
throogh the Abbeoknta Institution, which, for the last two years, has transmitted 
monthly more than 100 bags or 150,000 lbs. annuaDy. The quality of the cotton 
is found to be of the most serriceable kind, very similar to Middling Orleans cotton. 
During the year 185?, the relatire price was : — 

d. 

African 7.15 per lb. 

Middling, New Orleans 7.25 „ 

The fractional advantage in favour of the latter arising from the superior process by 
which it was cleaned. 

The President of Liberia, as well as the Gold Coast Agricultural Society, has sent 
out messengers among the tribes, calling attention to cotton as an article of trade, 
and in a very few years there can be no doubt but that cotton will become the leading 
artide of growth; thus taking its stand upon its own ground, as that fibre which was 
espedaDy designed to grow and be cultivated in Africa above all other countries in 
the world. Africa is the proper home of the cotton plant, and will, eventually, supply 
the world. Slavery in America will, no doubt, sooner or later come to an end, and 
where must we then look for supplies but to Africa and India. The population along 
the West Coast is ample to ensure cheap labour. The towns in the interior, not far 
from the coast, are numerous and well populated, ranging from 10,000 to 100,000 
inhabitanta. The colony of Natal has taken up the cultivation of cotton, and a 
correspondent reports that he has fifteen tons of cotton ready for shipment The 
Governor of the colony is also anxious to introduce the culture among the Zulus and 
native tribes, and has proposed to the Home Government that the hut tax paid by 
the Aborigines should be allowed to be paid for in cotton as an incentive to its growth. 
The value of a sample bale of native cotton just received is 9d. per lb., and it is well 
adapted to the trade of Lancashire, and superior to average New Orleans. 

The opening of the African cotton trade, which thus bids fair to become of large 
dimensions, must ever be considered as having been greatiy assisted by the Cotton 
Supply Association. There is no question but that Africa is the most hopeful source 
of future supply, and it is to be hoped the Association will receive the support it 
deserves, and persevere in its very successful efforts. As an Association, working out a 
far more noble destiny than that of a mere trading company, it is deservedly popular. 
Had the twenty million pounds sterling allowed for tiie abolition of slavery, or one tithe 
of that now spent annually in Uie maintainance of war steamers for the control of the 
slave trade, been applied to its objects, a far more sure and effectual settlement of 
the question would have been effected than is now presented by the Southern States 
of America and Cuba. 
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BRAZIL 

Is the only other source of cotton supply of note which remains to be particularly 
noticed. It was among those countries which furnished our earlier supplies of the raw 
material ; but the quantity has not increased since the beginning of the century. 
Our imports from this soiirce are given in Table No. 12 ; by that we shall see the 
largest import into this country was in the year 1825, and that since that period it has 
even declined. Mr. EllisoUi in his hand-book, stated the exports from Brazil to 
have been : — 

1840 22,335,5^0 lbs, 1848 20,457,116 lbs. 

1841 22,140,030 1849 27,181,312 

1842 20,466,566 1850 36,498,048 

1843 22,824,718 1851 28,270,080 

1844 26,056,160 1852 28,744,000 

1845 26,446,240 1853 31,933,056 

1846 20,651.040 1854 28,651,584 

1847 19,419,224 1855 27,838,720 

There is a diversity of opinion as to the capabilities of Brazil as a source of cotton 
supply ; but it seems to be admitted that there are almost boundless tracts of suitable 
land. The quality of the cotton now produced is excellent ; the means of transit are good 
and improving ; the San Francisco River has an uninterrupted internal navigation of 
upwards of 1,000 miles, furnishing the means of transport, which, with the Pemambuco, 
and other railways to be completed, will give great facility to the extension of the cultiva- 
tion but then there is the same want felt which ruined the West Indies as producers, viz., 
the want of labour ; since the abolition of the external slave trade in Brazil, in 1850, 
caused an extension of the available supply impossible, the slaves have increased 
in demand and value, the labour being almost wholly employed in the more 
profitable cultivations to the detriment of the cotton planters. Although the decline 
in the rate of production has not been so severe as in the West Indies, the causes are 
about the same, save the advantage of abundant and fertile lands enjoyed by the 
former. If Brazil could command the needful labour, there is no question but thai 
she would become a large supplier of our wants in the finer class of staple ; but 
imtil some change occurs favourable to that end, we must not look for any con- 
siderable increase in the supply. 

Among other places we must not omit to note Australia. At present efforts are 
making in our Australian Colonies, and strong hopes are entertained of great success. 
Samples have been received of excellent quality from the neighbourhood of Moreton's 
Bay. The great distance causes a considerable drawback to our being thus supplied, 
and, with a scanty population, it seems at present ill fitted to compete with other cotton 
producing colonies. Labour can, doubtless, be obtained from China, and even India, 
and it may not be long before, in the progress of the Australian world, cotton is both 
largely grown and manufactured there, sufficient not only for its own immediate 
wants, bat for export. 

Looking then to these remarks, our hopes for the future are somewhat gloomy as 
regards supply. It is amply substantiated that available land in everyway suited to 
the production of unlimited quantities is readily pbtainable ; each quarter of the globe 
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enjoying land of different degrees of fertility, producing from 100 to 400 lbs. of 

clean cotton per acre, and quality ranging in market value from Sd. to 2s. 6d. per lb., 

with different distances of sea and land transit, and of available labour. Thus, 

America has abundance of new and suitable land, adequate to yield on an average 

300 Ibft. per acre, and of a quality worth 7d. per lb. ; but then the want of labour 

prevents any extensive addition to the present growth, and where it can be effected it 

ift only with a charge for labour equal to about 3d. per lb. In India, vrith a very 

slight increase in the rate of freight as compared with America, there is also abundance 

of land, producing 80 to 100 lbs., but which, it seems fair to essay, will produce, 

with ordinary improvements, 150 lbs. per acre, worth about 5d. per lb., and a 

redundance of labour to be had at less than Id. per lb., but, with a large additional 

charge, however, for inland transit, at present equal to |d. to l^d. per lb. In Africa 

the data is not obtainable as to the yield per acre, but land is so abundant and fertile, 

and labour so cheap, that cotton can, it is stated, be obtained in almost unlimited 

quantities at }d. to Hd, per lb., and this for a quality worth from 6d. to 7d. per lb.; 

so that allowing for an increase in price by virtue of a created demand, it seems 

likely to undersell even the Americans themselves in our markets. But this success 

is contingent to a large extent on the demand continuing as active as at ptesent, that 

the extraordinary expenses incurred by the promoters in starting the new trade majr 

be returned to them, else, like the French colonists in Algeria, they may yet turn 

away from it in disgust. For my own part I am almost inclined to expect 

that, except in case of a failure of the next or future American crops, the 

present large crop in America, with a steady prospective increase from all other 

sources, will cause a fall in price sufficiently inimical to this advance, to retard in a 

great measure the relief which otherwise would be afforded. Everyone must agree, 

that it is decidedly a matter of national interest, apart from any bias, that we should 

be relieved of our present critical dependence on America ; that we should also have 

supplies froin other sources to compensate for deficient crops, which recur at certain 

cycles of time there ; moreover, it is a matter of philanthropic as well as Christian 

feeling that we should withdraw our support from raising the value of slave labour, 

as our present demand for the raw material does in the States, and doing this we 

should be following the surest road to the erasure of the blot of slavery f^om our time. 

Having thus glanced at the prospects of supply, we now draw to the close of our 

subject ; but we may say a few Words on some of the more salient points in the phases 

of demand ih this country. First we have the demand fot the raw material which we 

import, to be exported again to other manufacturing countries or consumed in our 

own mahufactoties. The proportion will be seen in Table No. 1, which furnishes 

the data since 1781, and, taking decennial averages, it appears thus : — 

Quantity Imported. Be-exported. Taken fbr Consumption 

1789-1798 .... 28,480,000 lbs. 861,131 lbs. 27,618,869 lbs. 

1799-1808 '. . . . 56,786,950 .... 1,819,478 .... 54,967,472 

1809-1818 .... 104,565,923 .... 6,625,417 .... 97,930,506 

1819-1828 182,480,492 .... 15,613,500 .... 171,976,732 

1829-1838 .... 337,856,788 25,587,242 .... 311,656,814 

1839-1848 .... 569,849,543 .... 50,500,006 .... 516,561,275 

1849^1858 .... 880,811,929 .... 124,968,995 .... 761,570,000 

Theyearl859 .... 1,225,989,072 .... 175,143,136 .... 976,600,000 
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It will not, however, be inferred that these figures form any index to the progress 4if 
the Continental manufactories during the same last-mentioned pefiod. All those nations 
possessing a mercantile navy have prodigiously increased their demand and imports 
direct from the places of growth, as we have already before shown. 

The Table No. 21 fumbhes in detail the destination of cotton re-exported from. 
this country ; the features it presents generally are not very striking, except in the 
slow but steady rate of progression of the exports to each of the manufactoring 
countries up to within the last few years. The increase in the exports to France 
since 1848 is very great. The effect of the Russian war upon ^e Continental 
markets is strikingly pourtrayed in these tables. Previous to the commencement of 
the war, Russia took away twenty-five per cent of the whole quantity re-exported by 
ns, and the closing of the ports for nearly two years naturally gave an impetus to the 
trade of other countries ; one-half the deficiency was made up to Russia, by indirect 
receipts through Prussia; thus we find our exports thence were with that object. The 
Russian demand has not yet recovered itself, though some portion of the deficiency 
is compensated for by direct shipments from America and other producing countries. 
A considerable and increasing proportion of the East India cotton is thus taken for 
export. Looking at the statistics of the last ten years, in bales, as returned by the 
trade, it appears thus : — 

East India. Other Kinds. Total Exported. 

1860 96,300 176,100 272,400 

1851 103,460 165,050 268,500 

1853 100,740 182,060 282,800 

1853 161,500 198,100 349,600 

1854 168,050 147,780 315,830 

1855 188,600 128,300 316,900 

1856 216,200 140,500 366,700 

1857 226,540 110,710 337,250 

1858 173,900 174,800 348,700 

1859 272,600 163,400 435,990 

And the only tangible reason for this apparent partiality is the comparative cheapness 

of the article, and perhaps from the merchants receiving orders with prices limited, 

which precludes other and cleaner qualities being purchased by them ; it cannot surely 

be that our manufacturers are so blinded as to undervalue the Indian qualities to 

such an extent as to benefit their Continental neighbours and competitors ? 

The quantity retained by our own manufacturers may be seen in the same table, 

No. 1 ; and the columns 26 and 27 in Table No. 8, furnishes the relative proportions 

employed in the fabrication of manufactures for the home and export trades. Taking 

them in quinquennial averages they appear thus : — 

Home Trade. Export Trade. 

lbs. lbs. 

1834-1838 .... 136,180,152 = 38 per cent • . . . 222,461,722 = 62 per cent 

1839-1843 .... 171,678,178 = 36 „ .... 302,645,053 = 64 „ 

1844-1848 193,631,389 = 34 ,, .... 367,827,931 = 66 „ 

1849-1853 221,207,238 = 33 450,152,762 = 67 „ 

1864-1858 .... 245,226,342=29 „ .... 606,493,658 = 71 „ 
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Showing diat the larger proportion of our increased mannfacture has gone to meet the 
for«gn demand* 

It mnsty however, be obsenred, that the quantities of the raw material thus given 
are not necessarily a criterion of value ; it will be seen that the qualities of cotton 
goods exported, as compared with those for the home trade, are mostly plain goods, 
and to the new markets opened up of a coarser grade and heavier make, it being 
generally estimated by the trade that the relative value of the two classes of fabrics 
is one-third less in the former than in the latter. Columns 26 and 38 in the same 
table fnmish the value of both ; thus, in quinquennial averages, they appear : — 

Home Trade. Export Trade. 

1834-1838 £18,291,029 £22,403,559 

1839-1843 17,701,738 23,569,158 

1844-1848 17,288,000 24,707,786 

1849-1853 19,336.990 29,548,472 

1854-1858 20,123,535 87,406,496 

Showing that though the relative value of the manufactures, which furnish the home, 
18 greater than that for the foreign trade, as compared with the quantity^ yet the 
increase in the value, or improvement in quality, is greater in the case of the latter ; 
which is accounted for by the improved quality of the manufactures taken by the 
Indian and other markets, which have been some time opened up. 

A very able writer on the subject of the cotton manufacture, in the Companion to the 
British Almanac, remarks that the quantity of cotton used in the mills does not always 
show the amount of work done. The quantity thus consumed was enormously greater in 
1848 than in 1847, in 1852 than in 1851, but the quantities of work done and wages paid 
did not increase in a similar ratio. The latter two elements depend in a great measure on 
the weight of cotton used in making a particular size of cloth or yam. In some states of 
the market heavy goods pay the manufacturer better than those of lighter texture; and 
at such a time the consumption of cotton is increased, though neither the manu- 
fkctnrers' profits, nor the workman's wsges, may have reached a higher aggregate. 
In some cotton fabrics the material is worth two^thirds of the whole value, in others 
it amounts to only one'fiftieth ; these are extreme cases, and between them every 
kind of ratio is observable in some or other of the numerous varieties of manufacture. 
In the case of yams the material is worth three-fourths of the whole price in some 
specimens, and only one-twentieth in others. A given number of spindles employed 
in making cotton twist of the thickness called No. 20, would use up 1,340 lbs. of 
cotton, in the time which would elapse in producing No. dO*s out of 840 lbs.. No. 40*s 
ont of 525 lbs., and No. 60's out of 224 lbs., in the high numbers the relative value 
of the material is lower than in the low numbers. In some of the gigantic cotton 
miUs 30,000 or 40,000 lbs. less of cotton will be used in some weeks than in others, 
althongh all the machinery and all the hands may be employed at both the periods ; 
the di£ference arising from fine light goods being made at one time, and coarse heavy 
goods at another. When the demand for printed "muslins" and other light goods, is 
relatively brisker than that for "domestics" or coarser cotton goods, the consumption 
of cotton in England is found to lessen. An advance in the price of cotton is much 
more strongly felt in respect to coarse goods and yams, than in fine, so much so, 
indeed, that the demand from many foreign markets almost ceases, if ^he price 
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ducttiates beytind its usual limits ; whereas, in lighter goods i^rhereia labour fbrms a 
larger ratio of the cost, the manufacturer has an inducement to produce light goods 
instead of heavy ; and for a like reason, when the demand is slack, there is less 
dead Weight, in a ^tock of light goods, than of heavy goods of equal market value. 
Tbe nature of our export trade in cotton manufactures inay be seen from the Table 
No. 3, which furnishes from the year 1820 (the earliest date at which we have official 
or complete Statistical records), the total official and declared real value of both goods 
and yams ; but the Tables No. 22 and 23 will furnish the detail which our purpose 
requires. Looking at their declared real value and reducing the data again for brevity 
sake into quinquennial averages, it will appear — 





GOODS. 


YARNS. 


TOTAL. 


Yean. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Value. 




Yds. 


£ 


lbs. 


^u 


£ 


1820-4 


298,266,567 


14,208,493 


21,427,782 


2,718,^77 


16.921.770 


1826-9 


346,970,665 


13,ao,712 


46.331,408 


8,563,185 


16.973,897 


1830-4 


475.817,439 


14.067,538 


70,247,712 


4.549,312 


18,616.850 


1885-9 


629.616,947 


16,596.825 


99,028.685 


6,614,692 


23.210,917 


1840-4 


848,233,492 


16,555,693 


131.604,978 


7,264,459 


23,820.152 
24.901,744 


1846-9 


1,106,794.961 


18,214,707 


140,568,360 


7,687,087 


1860-4 


1,539,199,542 


28.884.743 


143.096.515 


6,651.874 


80,586,617 


1856-9 


2,168,112,850 


32,064,065 


183,233,832 


8,594,948 


40,659»018 



The relatively retrogressive aspect of the demand for our yarns attracts attention ; 
this is not the result of any lack of energy on the part of our manufacturers or 
spinners, but of the progress making in the process of spinning on the Continent. 
Where formerly an immense proportion of yam was received hence for weaving 
abroad, new spinning factories have been established, and the entire process of manu- 
facture is oftentimes performed independent of our aid. But this, of course, applies 
only to the European demand, particularly that of Russia and Sweden^ which have 
latterly taken but a tithe of what they were formerly wont to do. The demand for our 
Colonial Possessions and of other countries out of Europe is that to which we must 
look for the increased consumption and demand necessary to maintain our position 
as a manufacturing nation. 

The proportion of our exported cotton manufactures, taken by our British 

Possessions and Bependencies, and by foreign countries, may be seen by Table No. 

20, and taking annual averages of quinquennial periods, the relative rate of progression 

of the declared real value of such exports appears thus :^ 

British Possessions and Foreign 

Dependencies. Countries. 

1820-4 £3,471,282 £13,460,288 

1825-9 3,547,685 13,426,211 

1830-4 3,449,589 16,167,260 

1835-9 3,462,495 17,748,422 

1840-4 6,710,755 17,109,397 

1845-9 6,522,680 18,379,063 

1850-4 9,100,895 21,435,722 

(4 years.) 1865^ 11,451,071 .......... 27,820,585 
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Another point wnicii the Tahle No. 8 illustrates is the relatively prodigious increase 
in the quantity as compared with the value, or decrease in the value as compared with 
the quantity of the raw material worked up ; the result of the diminished price of the 
material and improvements in the process of manufacture, and, perhaps, in the 
^minished tiie of profit taken hy our manufacturers as the result of competition. 
The first two feasons admit, I think, of little douht, hut the last, which formed the 
snhject of remark at page 28, may he deserving of a little closer scrutiny ; and the 
Tahle No. 8 will assii(t us in the investigation. Admitting the correctness of those 
figures, the following will show the price per Ih. left to the manufacturers, 
merchants, &c. in each of the last twenty-six years thus : — 







Colt of the 


LetTing Sarpltif 


' 


SqQAl to 




Total Talne of 


U%w Material 


for Cost of 


Upon theQaantity 


in Pence 


Teati. 


HannfAbtarefl. 


Employed. 


Uannfactare. 


Worked np. 


Per Ponnd. 


1834.... 


£38,804,409 


£11,550,553 


£26,753.856 


Ib8.311,336.667 


20-62 


1886 


40.267,876 


14,518,058 


25,739,817 


329.207.692 


18-76 


1886 


48,691,668 


15,081,011 


28.610,647 


366.684,232 


19-81 


1837 


36,101,141 


10.777,351 


25,323,790 


359,245,035 


16-91 


1838 


46.117,869 


18,132.102 


31.986,757 


437,736,765 


17-54 


1839../. . 


86,502,818 


12,692,166 


83,810,153 


376,600.277 


15 22 : 


XOvU... . a 


49,616,655 


13,243.773 


36,372,882 


611,342,743 


1707 


1841..... 


39,744,285 


12,089.309 


27,654,076 


451,093,631 


14-71 


lt>4^,.. , . 


37,220,311 


10,664.723 


26,655,588 


461,676,400 


13-80 


1843 


43,270,911 


11,382.861 


31,888,050 


572,003,105 


1337 


Xo44... « . 


42.866,638 


11,621,328 


31,244.310 


653,396.602 


13-55 


1845.... 


46,988,094 


11,400,319 


35,587,775 


606,400.000 


14 09 


1846 


44,574,692 


13,018,609 


31,556,983 


622,900,000 


12-16 


1847 


36,446.714 


13,004.679 


23,442,035 


462,800,000 


1216 


1848 


39.103,893 


10,280,939 


28,822,954 


661.800,000 


12-31 


xo^v... . . 


43,441,576 


13,859,999 


29.581,577 


630,000,000 


11-27 


1850.... 


45,826.992 


17,937,100 


27,889.892 


688,100,000 


11-38 


1851 


48,299,^56 


16,225,429 


32.073,927 


656,900,000 


11-72 


1862 


61,256,194 


16,641,239 


34,614,955 


720,400,000 


11-53 


1863 


65.573.195 


18,425,879 


37.147,316 


761,400.000 


11-71 


1864 


56,094.047 


18,251,081 


36,842,966 


802.700,000 


1111 


1865... • . 


64,736,520 


19,619.888 


35,116,632 


839.200.000 


1004 


1866t.. . • 


67,074.852 


22,129,599 


34,945,253 


856,700,000 


9-79 


1867 


60.157,703 


25,925,228 


34,232,475 


858,000.000 


9-57 


1868.... • 


60,387,034 


26,254.800 


34,132,234 


902,000.000 


908 


1869..... 


71,373,214 


27,530,774 


44.842,440 


966,643,000 

1 


10-77 



The figures here presented show that in those years of ahundant supplies, and conse- 
quent cheap prices of the raw material, the margin for lahour and expenses of 
manufacture g^ves way, on account of a larger proportion of a heavier and consequently 
less expensive description of goods heing manufactured ; hut apart from this fact, 
there has heen a steady decline in the item of margin for expenses, even while 
these expenses have actually increased. The more marked decline, however, of 
1855-56-57-58, the result of over competition, leaves hut one impression, con- 
vinced as we must he, that neither the price of food, lahour, or material, nor the 
improvements in manufacture have heen such as to account for it. We cannot hut 
infer that this over-competition has resulted in great loss to the manufacturers ; and, 
if such is really the case — and it is almost admitted — the sooner it is destroyed the 
better ; indeed, looking at the figures for 1859, the difficulty would seem to have 
fbtmd ittf own solution! mayhap in connection with the late crisis. It may be supposed 
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TABLE m. 1. 
SaowiHa THE QnASTiTX or Raw Cottor Ixpobti d ikto, Sxpoxtid rsoK, 

ABD CosaUlIKD IN TH« tTsiTKD KlNODOM;* WITH THE BaTBB OF DUTI 

ImposiED, AHD Amount of BsvEirnE Collected YUEbeFKOSI, aiya 1781. 



Yein. 


Impotl^d. 


Con>uine<l.t 


Exported. 


Re»enue. 


Duty. 




Ibi. 


Ibi. 


lu. 


£ 




1781 


6,198.778 


5,101.990 


98,788 




tttt 


1782 


11.838.039 


11,406,810 


431.339 




free 


1788 


9,7S5.663 


9,668.037 


177.626 




f^ee 


17M 


11,483.088 


11.380,238 


301,846 




(lee 


ITSfi 


]8,Ua381 


17,993.888 


407,496 




tree 


iTse 


10.476.030 


19,161,867 


828,168 




free 


1787 


3^3611.368 


83,176,887 


1.073.381 




free 


1788 


!n.4S7,4S« 


19.1114.890 


868.146 




free 


1789 


83.676,038 


32.378.186 


397,837 




free 


1790 


31.447,606 


30,603.451 


844,164 




free 


1791 


38.706.675 


38,343.339 


368,443 




(Vm 


1793 


84.007.497 


88.433.083 


1.485.466 




IM 


179B 


19,040,9a» 


17,869.868 


1.171.566 




free 


17M 


34.968.667 


S8.008.617 


1,349.960 




free 


ITH 


36401,840 


36.307.608 


1.198,737 




free 


17H 


83.136.657 


81,481.895 


694.963 




free 


im 


38.864,871 


n.746,818 


609,068 




Duty flnl impoied in 1798. 


1798 


81,880,641 


81,979,603 


601,139 


71.810 


Well India, 89i BoKfdGeorgu, 
lOOlbi.; Eiut India 4(>/e ad raL 


1799 


48.379.278 


48Ji»4.607 


844.671 


207.158 




1800 


56,010.793 


61,594.133 


4.418,610 


340.822 




1801 


66,064,306 


64.303.483 


1.860,873 


176.978 




1803 


60.846,600 


66,616,130 


8.730,480 


176.068 


EulIndifc/41fti.«e.d»«I.! Tur. 
tey uid Unilfd Statei. 7/10; 
BritiibP{««uin>]0;6:Mb«[ 

pirtt, 16/0 per 100 Ibi. 


1808 


63,813,264 


53,261,331 


1,661,063 


366.518 


Pemenii. 36/0: ell Other kind^ 
16/8 per 100 tbi 


1S04 


61.867.839 


61.364.168 


503.171 


699.486 




1806 


69,683,406 


68,876,168 


804,343 


668,103 


Pernem. 36/3): .tl othet kindl, 

16;10iperI0nibL 


1800 


68,178,383 


57.534,416 


651.867 


643.626 


1807 


74,936.806 


73,748,363 


3.176.943 


676,975 


ume 


1809 


t43,606,983 


41,961,115 


1,644,807 


435,384 




1800 


92.813,383 


88,461.177 


4.851.105 


867,694 


All kindl. 16/11 pn 100 Ibi. 


1810 


133,488,936 


133.701.838 


8,787.109 


l.ai3.029 




leii 


91,676,635 


90.309.668 


1,286.867 


796,753 




1813 


1168,025,936 


61,2a^.024 


1,740.913 


731.063 




1813 




Iteeardi draCi 


oyrf by Are. 






1814 


|{eO.06o'.339 


63.777,803 


6,282.437 


684'327 




181S 


100,709.146 


93,U38.754 


6,780.393 


780.199 


All kindt, 8/7 per 100 lb«. 


1816 


95,280.966 


88.175.831 


7,105.034 


379.136 




1817 


136.803.689 


118.148,347 


8,166,442 


601.749 




ins 


178,746,677 


163,686,134 


16.159.463 


484.683 


rame 


U19 


161,168.164 


134,530,165 


16.633,969 


407,099 


WG»Ind[>e/3: all otberkindi 8/7 
per 100 1b>. 


1690 


161,673,666 


163,830,638 


0,024,038 


436,967 


foreign. 6o Old tiL; We*t iDdit. 
6)8 per 100 Ibi.; E. India uid 
oth«B.P., 8o,e.dTal. 


18S1 


133.686,630 


137,401,549 


U.689,197 


387.349 


lliliroh: W«t India, fi«i otter 

kiadi a. before. 


1B23 


142,837,638 


143,438,137 


18,269.776 


368,614 
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TABLE XilL— 



QrxmTT OF Riw 



Imfqckiic AS3 AiucxT OF ExTxxTx Ckxjctk» 



1^> 

ISSl 



1^» 



rs37 






1S53 



IsSZ 



it: 












i».4§fej9I4 SS«1£17U 






»■*(» *r 






44T-?5*jfT4 






i4.47U^ 



1^33 iSS^^SLtS S9Jl±4gi l^jYSZJ^m 






l4.i4I.JK3 



JTjmiisS 









r»7,4^J^7l^ <&\»WL'liW 1113§».1»4 

^9i.:irj6a ^aiuMtM* i:tt3«a«w 



?*7*> 



Ijl^i^tiLlTH iiKJMft.4lli» l&jmdS» 

T.ii5HgMa t?Ui».d«» iisjtfio^ii 







ti 



»t.I7^ Xi^ lii& 




•a»jM« 
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TABLE No. 2. 

Showino the Aukoal Atebaoe Price op Wheat; of TTkited States 
Uplahdb, Bbazils akd Pernaubuco, and East India Siikat Oottok; 
A5D op 100'b and 40's Best Seconds Mule, and 30's Water Twist or 

COKIION QuALI^f. 







^rBICAT. 






COTTON 




COTTON 


YARN. 




Umiid 


lr>zi)& 


E.Tt" 




















Slam 


PeniBm- 


Indi. 


VO.100-B No.40'. 


No.30'> 














Uplands 


buao. 


Sunt. 


Mul.. M 


le. 


Water. 




PmQr 




Pet Or. 




PerQr. 


Per lb. 


Per lb. 


Pit lb. 


Pet lb. Pe 


lb? 


Pec lb. 




1. d. 


Ycm, 


>. d. 


















1664 




1744 


20/0 


1786 


S8'l6 








38/0 ; 






1666 




1745 


a2fo 


1787 


41 '2 








880 






1866 




1746 


30/0 


1788 


45 '0 




24 




86/0 






1867 




1747 


3S'0 


1789 


fil/2 




18 




34/0 






1688 




1748 


83/0 


1790 


£3/3 




21 


'9 


30/0 






1660 




1749 


ao;o 


1791 


47/2 




24 


11 


39/9 






1670 




1760 


30/0 


1793 


41/9 




26 


18 


16/1 






1671 




1761 


38^ 


1793 


47/10 


17 


34 


18 


15/1 






1671 




1753 


83/0 


1791 


60/8 


15 


82 


10 


16(1 






1678 




1758 


86/0 


1795 


72/11 


21 


25 


17 


10/0» 






167i 




1754 


28/0 


1790 


78/8 


81 


26 


17 


19/0 






1671 




175S 


36;0 


1797 


52/2 


24 


81 


16 


19/0 






1676 




1756 


37/0 


1798 


60/4 


S3 


39 


23 


9A0t 






1877 




1767 


40 '0 


1799 


86/11 


38 


43 


19 


10/11 






1678 




17EB 


38/0 


1800 


110/6 


26 


831 


14 


H/B 






1679 




17S9 


28/0 


1801 


11611 


27i 


84' 


16 


8/9 






1680 




1760 


38/0 


1803 


67/9 


26 


201 


14 


9/4 






1681 




1761 


22/0 


1803 


57/1 


12i 


3Ui 


Hi 


8/4 






1683 




1763 


33,0 


1804 


60,6 


14 


25i 


111 


7/10 






1883 




1763 


32/0 


1805 


87/1 


lOi 


36i 


141 


7/10 






1864 




1764 


36/0 


1806 


76AI 


18 


23" 


141 


7/3 






16Bfi 




1765 


42;o 


1807 


78 .1 


1 171 


23 


13 


6/9 






168« 




1766 


360 


f808 


78/11 


251 


SH 


19 








1687 


WO 


1767 


48/0 


1809 


94 3 


24 


301 


18 








1689 


80/0 


1768 


44/0 


1810 


103/S 


lej 


26 


16 








1737 


33/0 


I76B 


37/0 


isli 


92/3 


14 


301 


H 








1738 


48/0 


1770 


41,'i 


1812 


122/8 


18 


23 


14 








1719 


43'n 


1771 


47/3 


1813 


106/6 


26 i 


39 


17J 








17S0 


^H/0 


1772 


60/8 


1814 


72A 


30 


3t| 


fil 








1781 


118/0 


1778 


61/0 


1816 


88/8 


21i 


31* 




% 




1788 


20/0 


1774 


B2/8 


1816 


70/2 


18l 


26 


151 




nl 




1788 


24/0 


1775 


48;4 


1817 


94/0 


201 


26 


17 




16 




1734 


83/0 


1776 


88/2 


1818 




20 


25 


15 




/8 


3/9 


1735 


34/0 


17V7 


45,'fi 


1819 


72 '3 


l.t 


1B| 


9 




/lOJ 


3/1 


17S6 


30/0 


1778 


49 ;0 


1820 


63 '10 


11 


151 


8 




m 


1/lOJ 


1737 


30/0 


1779 


33 .'8 


1821 


54 5 


9 


13) 


9 




m 


1/8 


1738 


37/0 


1780 


35/8 


1822 


43/3 


8* 


11* 


6 




H 


1/S 


1739 


34/0 


1781 




1833 


61/9 


8 


12 


6 




IH 


1/6 


1740 


40,0 


1782 


47 '10 


1824 


63/0 


84 


Hi 


6 




IH 


1/7 


17*1 


34/0 


1783 


82(8 


1823 


66,6 


111 


151 


6 




m 


1/7 


1743 


80/0 


1784 


48/10 


1H2S 


66/11 


61 


lOi 


5 




/I 


1/1 


1743 


80/0 


1785 


51/10 


1827 


66/9 


61 


9) 


6 




/0§ 


1/0| 
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TABLE XoL 2.— Coatiiiiied. 

Showisq lai A95tAL ATULIL61 Peici op Wheat; op Uititsd States 
Uplakds, Beaiil as^ PiEXAXErco, A5D East India Sueat Cottoit; 
ANH OF lOO's ANP 40^$ Best Sbcosius MruB, ajtd 30*8 Watee Twist of 

COJUION QCAUTT. 





1 




COTTOK 




COTTON YARN. 


Ymml 


WHSAT. 












^ ^^^iw ^^ 


V.& 


l»nsilMi4 


IKmiIb^ 


No. 100*1. 


No. 40^1. 


No. 80*1. 






Vrtui*. 


FtaMBM. 


S«ML 


M«le. 


Male. 


Wat 


Br. 

lb. 




^M S^IMWY« 


rwr ft. 


F^IK 


F^lk 


Pferlb. 


Per lb. 


Per 




«. 4. 


4. 


4. 


4. 


1 1. d. J •• d. 


1. d. 


ItW 


$1>S 


«i 


^ 


*l 


' ISi 


1/01 


!««» 


<«S 


*» 


n 


4 


St 12 


1/0* 


1831) 


44S 


<H 


H 


S 


S 11 . 1/2 


1/0* 


Itm 


««4 


« 


:i 


H 


.. : 1/14 


l3 


18«i 


W* 


«* 


* 


5 


SU lOi 


111 


19SS 


32ILU 


•H 


Ui 


H 


3,3 , 1/1| 


11* 


18S4 


4iSi:l 


*4 


Ui 


«l 


S€ It 


• • 


1)$S& 


S»4 


»*H 


Ui 


Tt 


43 14* 


• 1 


k 


IHM 


48t^ 


»i 


Ui 


«l 


1 S6 , 14 

S 6 1/6 

^ St It 


» i 


» 


1«T 


1^10 


T 


^ 


i| 


• « 


ft 


l!»8 


H4 


I 


^ 


S 


» « 


» 


ic^a^ 


nx« 


'i 


10 


S| 1 


h 41 ' l/lj 


11 


1^> 


t»4 ^ 


« 


»^ 


*l 


S7 10| 


10* 


1^1 


444 ' 


«i 


^ 


*l 


? SO lli 


9* 


liM:) 


MS 


»t 


n 


4 


tt lOi 


n 


l<i4S 


y>.x 


U 


H 


S4 


tU 111 


9 


1;M4 


M$ 


*i 


H 


1 


St 10 


9 


1;U^ 


MMO 


H 


H 


3 


St 101 


8i 


1;M 


H« 


*i 


H 


»i 


: 5^ U| 


10| 


l^T 


«^^ J 


H 


T| 


H 


1 19 < t 


8 


1;M!!( 


di^« ; 


*l 


« 


H 


1 i<* n 


7* 


l^l» 


44S ^ 


a 


H 


H 


tP •84 


8 


1^^ 


«>S ! 


Ti 


H 


: t«| lOi 


11 


It^l 


9^4 


H 


^ 


4 


> It H 


9* 


1^(» 


«X« 


^ 


T 


5| 


ti\ n 


n 


1«» 


sss 


H 


7 


*l 


«5 91 


ti 


1^»4 


ns 


H 


7 


3* 


tS 81 


H 


l!f^ 


T4* 


H 


7 


Sf 


«5 8< 


t 


199« 


<») 


« 


7t 


^ 


tS t| 


91 


1«^7 


544 


n 


^ 


H 


1 tl Ui 


U 


1^» 


4it 


H 


^ 


*l 


t.4 101 


lOi 


l^S^ 


4S9 


H 


^ 


M 


14 V^ 


HI 




JHftAr* 
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TABLE No. 3. 

Sbowibo thi Officiil iHD Dbclaxid Rell YiLuc 07 CotTON Goods 

JLND Yasxs Kzpoktid feoh THE Uhitid Kihodoii* •IHCE 1785. 





Oi'FICIAL VALUE. 


DBCIARED KEAL TALUS. 


Ymh. 




r>rai&T«iM. 


ToUL 




Yuiu&ToIU. 


TouU 




£ 


t 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


ITU 






664.710 








1TS6 






915,046 








1787 






1,101.457 








1788 






1.262.340 








1789 






1,231.637 








1790 






1.663,869 








1791 






1.87i.046 








1793 






2.034,368 ' 








179S 






1.7BB.807 1 








1794 






3.878,077 








1796 






3,438.331 








1796 






3,314,030 








1797 






2,680 668 








1798 


3,67ij'.217 


'86,'271 


3.602,488 


Thfse pu 


tieuUn euiTiot 


be itnderrd. 


1799 


6.593.407 


304,603 


5,808,009 


Ihe record* ha 




D,ed b, fire. 


ism 


6,408,601 


447,666 


6,854,057 








1801 


e.606.368 


444.441 


7.060,809 








1809 


7,196,900 


438,606 


7,624.606 








1808 


6.4*3,237 


639,404 


7.081.641 








1804 


7,884.664 


902.208 


8,786.772 








1806 


8,610,990 


914,476 


9.626,466 








1808 


9,763,824 


786,325 


10,490,049 








1807 


9.708,046 


601.719 


10.809.765 








1806 


13.603.918 


472,078 


12.975.996 








180B 


18.436.614 


1,030.362 


19,446.966 








1810 


17,898,619 


1.053,476 


18,961.994 








1811 


11.629.661 


483.698 


13.013,149 








1813 


15,733,236 


794,466 


16,617,690 








1818 


Rtco 


di dwmjrd bj 


fin. 








1814 


16.685.638 


1,119.860 


17.656.378 


17,279,576 


3,791.348 


20.070.834 


1815 


31.480.793 


808,853 


22.289,e4j 


111,038,306 


1.674.031 


20,713,337 


1810 


16,188.975 


1,860,486 


17.664,461 


i;4,056.713 


3.628.448 


15,684,161 


1817 


30,188.966 


1.126.266 


31.259.224 


14.047,049 


3,014.131 


16,061,330 


IBie 


31,392,854 


1.296,776 


32,689.130 


1(1,400.319 


3,895.301 


18,796,623 


1819 


16,896.689 


1.665.753 


18,282.292 


12,169.476 


3.519.788 


14,709,368 


1830 


20509.936 


3.022,163 


33,532.079 


l.S.707.111 


3.636,643 


16,633,764 


1821 


31,643.936 


1.898,879 


33,641.616 


18.816.707 


2.805.830 


18,133.587 


1833 


34.669.372 


3.851,771 


26.911,043 


14,581,666 


3.697.690 


17,879.256 


isaa 


24.119,369 


2.426,411 


86.544.770 


l.t,G9e.76e 


3.636.9*7 


16.891,715 


1834 


37.171.666 


2.984.845 


30.166.901 


16.315.141 


3.135.396 


18,160,637 


■less 


26.697,575 


2.897.706 


39.496,381 


15.163.970 


8.206.739 


16,869,999 


1828 


31.446,743 


3,748.537 


25,194.370 


10,603,414 


8.491,386 


11,093,759 


1837 


29,903.188 


8.979.760 


33.183,898 


14.096,023 


8,645.578 


17,640,601 


1838 


38,081,576 


4,486.842 


33.467.417 


13,689,695 


3.696.866 


17,236,063 


1839 


81.8ia474 


6,466,966 


37.369.432 


13,549.916 


H,976.787 


17.636,708 


1880 


SS.649.80S 


6,667.624 


41.307,429 


!5,285.222 


4,133,668 


19,418,886 


1881 


88,903,349 


6,674,617 


39.677,666 


13,274.967 


8,974,961 


17.249,908 


1883 


87,906.480 


B.728.663 


48.932,993 


12.670,366 


4,722,962 


17.392,907 


1888 


40.188.BM 


6,279.076 


46,413,430 


18,777.277 


4,708,962 


18.461.239 


1881 


44,378,036 


6.803.338 


61,080,373 


15.293,991 


5.310.939 


30.604.980 


188S 


44,916.901 


7.399,879 


52,816.780 


IB.413,420 


6.706,476 


32.119.896 


IBM 


50,788.687 


7,644.687 


56,578,434 


18.501.754 


6.120,262 


24,623,03« 


1887 


41,918,647 


9,211,748 


61.180,390 


13,63'J,T60 


6.965,656 


20,686,616 



Bt tbrcNdn U Ihi UaHcd KlDidgn 
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TABLE No. 3. — Conlinued. 

Sbowibq the Ofpicui. ard DEciiiBBD Real Value op Cottok Goods 

AND Yabhs Expobted frok THE Ukited Kikgdom sikcx 1785. 





OFFICUI. VALUE. 


DECLARED REAL 


VALUE. 


Tem. 


Uanufirturci. Yarn & Twut 


Tolftl. 


M.iiufaMui« 


r»n.E&T»isL 


TotoL 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1838 


54,610.603 


10,302,027 


64,813,529 


16,702,032 


7,431,845 


24.133,867 


:e39 


68,4fll.98e 


9,400,689 


67.893.675 


17.676,246 


6,858,145 


24,584.891 


IMO 


62.596,791 


10,533,401 


78,139.193 


17,553.004 


7,101.289 . 


2i,6&4,308 


1841 


58,618,803 


10,960,463 


69.779,270 


16,323.496 


7,266,950 


23.489.446 


1812 


56,448,593 


13,280,280 


68,687,873 


13.900,794 


7.771,430 


21,673,314 


1943 


69,707,17* 


13,483,425 


81.189,699 


16,251,708 


7,193.904 


23,446.619 


1841 


78,714,981 


13,334,594 


91,039,675 


18.814,869 


6,988.680 


aB,803.44», 


1845 


fll,630,939 


13.034,895 


99.66S,8A4 


19,156,096 


6.963.335 


26,119.331 


Ifl4ft 


78.986,648 


14,419,171 


98.385.819 


17,717,778 


7.882,048 


25,599,896 


1817 


71,630.573 


10,706,618 


89,237.190 


17,375,944 


5.957,980 


23.333,994 


J 848 


81,101,213 


13,083,891 


99,185,103 


16,758,369 


5,927,831 


22,681,900 


1849 


99,118,670 


18,303,634 


119.416.994 


20,071,048 


6,704,089 


26,775,186. 


1850 


103.087.81)0 


11,687,490 


118.776,880 


21,878,697 


6.383,704 


28,257,401 


1851 


113,538,361 


13,808.128 


136,366,469 


23,454,810 


6.634,098 


30,088,886 


Ifvyi 


118,103,349 


13,937,609 


136,040.858 


33,233,439 


6.654,655 


39,878.087 


1853 


118.686,493 


13,124,163 


131,710,616 


36,817,249 


6.895,663 


89,712,909 


1854 


138,075. nil 


13,085.063 


134,160,974 


36,054,527 


6,691,830 


81,745,867 


1955 


138,093.779 


14.718.099 


153,711,478 


37.678,746 


7.200,396 


34.779,141 


185B 


147,783.412 


16.138.706 


168,933,118 


80,804,166 


8,028,678 


38,382.7*1 


1857 


148,347,378 


15,741,206 


159,088.484 


80.878,881 


8.70(l,68» 


89,073,490 


1858 


1M,449,850 


17,778,831 


183,231,181 


88,491.8*3 


9,679.479 


*3,001,S2S 


1BG9 








38,743.740 


9,463,704 


*8,20e,44* 
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TABLE No. 4. 
Siiowtza TIB QiTAstiTi OF Riw CoTToi ExpoftTiD nov TMi Umiho 

Btatbs of Amkbica; thb Atikaqk PiioE PibPodvd; akd Total 
Value ix Ambkicah abp Stbbubci Moxbt. 









ToHl Quutilv 


?r.T 




Tdut 


Xum. 


3u IilnJ. 


Other kbdi. 


Eiqwte!. 


cu.^ib 


VdD«. 


Sxribs-f 




ll)i. 


ibL 


lb.. 


Coat*. 


DolUn. 


£ 


mi 






J89.316 








vm 






168338 








I7» 






W7J00 








ITM 


..,. 






1^1.700 








I7K 








•M7«,600 








ITW 








•B.10«,73fl 








inr 








s,Tes,43» 








imt 








4.M0.005 








im 








•,ns.9«8 








UOO 








17,W».808 








IMl 






».»11301 








»M 






rtmm 








UM 






41,iaB.0tt 


is's' 


7'.raoMio 


l',650M0 


UD4 






>8,1U/H1 


19-0 


7,404,117 


1.S42J134 


UDB 






40,888,491 


33-4 


9,mfi00 


1.967.708 


UDS 






S7,401.1tt 


33-3 


6.399,000 


1.735,833 


lUT 






U,91S,797 


91-5 


14,933,000 


2,96SjOOO 


UOB 






tU,06«,86A 


W-6 


9,231,000 


463,708 


uoe 






SS,nO.S9S 


HI 


8,616,000 


1.773,968 


leio 






M.VHMI 


IfrO 




2.117,600 


1811 






m.ia6j0Bl 


U£ 


».«S8,000 


9.010,933 


1812 






•38,963.544 


10-9 


3,080,000 


641.666 


1813 






118,899,911 


11-9 


3,334.000 


494.166 


IBIl 




.... 


[17,806,479 


14 9 


3.683.000 


658.96a 


1815 






89,998,747 


311 


17.539,000 


3,651,676 


1816 






91.747.116 


39-4 


24,106,000 


6,023.083 


1817 






85,649.338 


33-6 


33.e38,0(XI 


4,714,166 


1819 






93,471,178 


339 


31.339,000 


6.637.600 


1819 






87,997,045 


33-9 


21,083,000 


4.392,083 


183U 






127.860.163 


17-4 


32,309,000 


4,647.708 


1831 


ll,sii,'o66 


113.549,339 


124,893.405 


16-3 


30,157.494 


4.199.475 


isaa 


11,860.635 


133.434,460 


144.675,095 


166 


34.035.068 


6,007.803 


1623 


ia.136.6S8 


161.586,683 


173.723.270 


11'8 


30.445,620 


4,359,483 


UU 


9.635,733 


132.843,941 


142.369,663 


16-4 


31,947,401 


1,573,37S 


1BSI5 


9.665,378 


166.794,639 


176,489,907 


30-9 


36,346,649 


7,672.218 


1836 


6.973,853 


198,663.563 


204,535,415 


17 9 


35,096.914 


7,396.919 


U>T 


16.140,798 


379,169,817 


394,310.116 


100 


39,369.545 


6,116,671 


1838 


11.388,119 


399,303,044 


310.690,463 


107 


33.487,329 


4.684,839 


1839 


13.S333tt7 


359.003379 


364,837.196 


100 


96.674,311 


6,636.314 


1830 


8.147.165 


390.311.987 


298.459,102 


9-9 


99,674.888 


6,183.267 


1831 


8.311,783 


868.668.023 


976.979,784 


9-1 


35,989,493 


5,368.6*4 


1889 


8.743,873 


313,471.749 


3-29,315,133 


S« 


81,734,663 


6.609.308 


1888 


11,1*3.987 


313.666,617 


824,699,604 


11-1 


86.191,103 


7.639.812 


1SS4 


9,085.937 


376,631.970 


3&1.717,907 


12-8 


49,448,409 


10.301,750 


1835 


7.753.736 


879,60«.a56 


897,458,998 


16 9 


64,961,309 


13.633,604 


1836 


7,949,597 


415,791.710 


423.571.307 


16-9 


71.394,935 


14.851,036 


1837 


5,386.971 


438,961.566 


444,351,637 


142 


63.340,103 


13.175,031 


1838 


7.390.340 


599,616,957 


595,903,297 


10-3 


61Ji66,811 


19.824,335 


1839 


5,107.404 


409,566.808 


413,674.213 


14-9 


61,238,989 


12,758,191 


1810 


8,779,669 


735.161393 


743,941,061 


8-5 


63,870.307 


18,306,813 



• irVM: TIm flfuna f« tbc 
I lt1t-l*-]4: 1 
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TABLE No. 4. — CoBlinned. 

ShOWIKG TBK QviHTlTT OT RaW CoTTOK ExFOlTID PKOX TBX UsitlD 

ST1.TU OF Akerica; TBI ATiKxai Pbici Pbk Pouhd; axp Total 
VALua iH Amkbicaii akd Stbblixo Hoxkt. 









Tool aiiutil; 






T>l<ie 


Jtu*. 


SaliUoa. 


Other kiDdi. 


Kiport^ 


Price in 
Genu ¥■ lb 


VtJo*. 


SuriiDKl 




Ibt. 


Ibi. 


Ibt. 


Cmti. 


Dollara. 


£ 


mi 


6.237.421 


533,966,676 


S30,%4,100 


10^ 


54,330,341 


1U19,82I 


lua 


7.254.099 


677,463,918 


584,717,017 


81 


47.593.464 


9,915,306 


IMS 


7,615,079 


784,783,027 


793,397,106 


6-3 


49,119.806 


10.233,292 


ISM 


fl,09S.076 


667.534,379 


663.633.436 


8-1 


65,063,501 


11,471,563 


1846 


9,380,625 


863,516,371 


873,896.996 


592 


51,739.643 


10,779,093 


me 


9.388,633 


638,169,522 


647,658,065 


7-St 


-42.767,341 


8,909.862 


m? 


8,293.973 


530,935,985 


627.319,968 


10-34 


53.415.8*8 


11.128.301 


1848 


7,724.149 


806.660,283 


814.374.431 


7-61 


61.998.294 


13,916.511 


1849 


11,969,269 


1,014,633,010 


1,036,602,269 


6-4 


66,396.967 


13,833,701 


1850 


8,236,463 


637,146,141 


635,481,604 


Jl-3 


71.981.616 


14,996,795 


1851 


8,299,656 


918,937,433 


927,237,0S9 


13-11 


112.316.317 


23.399.024 


1853 


11.718.076 


1,081,493,661 


1,098,230,639 


8-05 


87,966.733 


18.336,194 


1853 


11,166,166 


1.100,405.205 


1,111,670.370 


986 


109,466.404 


23,803.417 


1864 


10,486,423 


877,346.683 


987,833,106 


9-47 


93.696,320 


19,499,313 


1855 


13,058,590 


996,366.011 


1,008, 424.601 


8-74 


88.143,844 


18,363,300 


1856 


12,797,225 


1,338,634,476 


1.351.431.701 


9-49 


128.382.361 


26.746,323 


1857 


13,940.725 


1,035,341,750 


1,048,282.475 


1255 


131,676.859 


37,411,637 


1863 


13,101.058 


1,106,622,964 


1,116,634,012 


1170 


181,386,661 


27,372,221 
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TABLES No. 5 akd 6. 

Suowina THi Qdaxtitt of Baw Cottoh Exported from thx Port or Calcutta, 

akd thb Roadstead or Madras, and insTiNGUisBrao its Destibatiok. 





Table No. 5— PORT OF CALCOTTA. 




Y«™. 


Gnat Britiiii. 


Chin». 


Ani«i:i. 


Olher P..U. 


Qnni ToUl. 




lU. 


Ibi. 


Ibt. 












864 


344,800 


863,930 










B60,4M 


656,850 


1TV7&8 




814380 


68,78$ 


80,544 


981.793 


lT9e-M 


8,007,296 




970,816 


1,166,119 










310,996 


193 












750 




1801-a 


66.600 


























14,061,300 


33e,400 


603,700 


15,580,400 


18M-5 




11.658.300 


130.000 


401,400 


13.363.300 


10OG-6 


736,900 


17,770,500 


267.300 


9.000 




1S06-T 


2.IB4.500 


7.159.300 


1.343,200 


373,500 










1.169,300 


S36,70O 












41,400 
























1.200.900 


10.368.000 






9,778.800 




993,500 


1 10,119.300 






1,669.300 












33.816,300 










6.476,100 


34,763,000 




358,000 




1816-16 


6,168,*00 


33,841,600 


600 


788.100 




1816-17 


33,363,338 


36,661,404 


1,730,300 


4,908.110 










6,050.936 






















11,101,500 












31,119,100 












17,744.144 




247.280 






1.96:.372 


6,667,654 




391,183 




18S3-94 


8,476,078 


9.508,720 




40,180 




18S1-S5 


8,647.688 


16,344,668 




606,654 




1836-36 


1,805.300 


]4,5.S6,aia 




































16.173,878 












10,383,26(1 




7U,366 








15,517,034 




47.888 




1831-33 


1,267,666 


13,369.700 




10,769 




1839-33 


897,080 


11,421.070 








18S3-S4 


1,078,464 


18.065,466 




6,986 


14.139.916 



Table No. ft— ROADSTEAD OP MADRAS. 















Yan. 




ClimB. 


CountriM. 


Inl.ni.1 Port.. 


Onnd ToUl. 




Ibt. 


lb.. 


Ib>. 


lia. 




1894-26 


482,661 


8.789,790 


180,043 












114,653 


9,736.686 








8,345,048 


18,695 






1837-98 


304,200 


3.713,261 


113,991 


164,660 






800.996 


1.073.OO6 


448,750 


1,686.794 




2899-80 


914,651 


1,154.003 


86,316 














167,749 




1881-89 


8,684,941 


676,680 


193.975 












47.483 












188,013 


1.878,478 


3.909,981 


mJT 


-IPtMCMOfllU 

PMVoatlMOni 


•nntahamCikiil 


B^othnCwnu* 


•" ladmdM NUM n 




■wc 




i«N>,r. 
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TABLE No. 7. 
6howi5g the QnASTiTT or Raw Corroar Exfortid feok thi Thhke 
Prsiidkxcibs or Bivgal, Madras, avd Bombay, fbok thb Year 1834. 



Yean. 



18S4-85 
1BS6.86 
1M6-87 
1S87.S8 

issa^ie 

ISB9-40 
1R4(M1 

1842^ 
1848.44 
1844^46 
1845^48 
1848^7 
1847^48 
1848^9 
1849.50 
1850.61 
1851.52 
1852.58 
1853-54 
1854.55 
1855.56 
1856.57 
1857.58 
1858.59 



Yctft. 



1884-85 
1886-86 
1886-87 
1887*88 
1888.89 
1889.40 
1840.41 
1841.42 
1842-43 
1843.44 
1844.45 
1845.46 
1846.47 
1847.48 
1848.49 
1849.60 
1860.61 
1861-62 
1862-58 
1868.64 
1854.65 
1865.56 
1866.67 
1867.68 
1868.69 



BENGAL. 



Gmt Britais. 



China. 



Otbcr Placet. 



Iba. 

8,061,190 

11,681,706 

1,686,408 

880,074 

298,350 

2,100,346 

106,434 

865,620 

168,782 

I 148,142 

'109,636 

12,164 



r 

i 



1,624,433 

80,518 

27,806 

986,026 

642,537 

6,863,728 

2,065/>56 

69,186 

698,192 

3,434,928 

164.948 

296,386 



lbs, 
25,469<994 
48,640,518 
83,103,486 
15,888,232 
17,334,105 
11.451,420 
13,316,521 

6,878,397 

12,365,300 

16,087,935 

16396,944 

1^7,334314 

8.872.801 
10.415,585 

2.618,227 

1.389,532 
18,248,478 
38,161,251 
24,848,383 
11,663,904 

7,436,128 

12372/)80 

12,610364 

635,488 

30.268 



lbs. 

898,622 

2,467,366 

1,442.970 

152.258 

130.597 

1.276,558 

1,666,919 

2,000.794 

1,659.118 

816.863 

72,240 

867,266 

688,013 

781.487 

288.871 

428,439 

8,897,662 

1,966,364 

1,782,028 

867,248 

186,968 

48,198 

1,181,040 

189,928 

26,550 



MADRAS.: 



Great Britain. 



Iba. 

3389300 
7,761300 
8316300 
1,256300 
2,400,500 

12,991300 
3,888,500 

13,384,000 
2,629,000 
1376300 
7,166,000 
3,123,000 
3,466300 
3,147,746 
3,083,728 
5,026,023 
9,087,889 
4,632,380 

16,675.197 
8,721,984 
8,006,035 
4,792,888 

19,597,802 

11,699,984 
6,432,368 



China. 



Other Places. 



lbs. 
1,712,600 
11,974,600 
18,873,500 
3.908,000 
8,569,000 
6378300 

3,405,920 6,244,580 

7310,768 2,799,782 

19,484,416 1,885,084 

11,791,248 1,142,252 

17,600,688 1,307,812 

6,506,832 653,168 

8,635,872 634.126 

6,200,946 114,386 

7,801,543 455,494 

7,676,468 862,489 

9,155,350 1,245,281 

10,787,153 2,011,986 

13,026,102 2,157,946 

2,480,400 1,004,632 

1,711,500 8,208,978 

54,000 2,303,176 

1,003,200 2,952,844 

661300 73^.961 

3,596,400 4383.532 




TotaL 



Ibi. 
28,909,806 
67,679,590 
86,132,864 
16,420364 
17,758,062 
14,828,324 
15,079.874 

9,244311 

14,183,150 

16347,940 

16378,820 

7,703,734 

9310,814 

12,771305 

2,937,611 

1,846,277 

23,131,166 

40,759,162 

33,484,139 

14,096.208 

7,631,232 

13,018,470 

17,226,882 

940,364 

352,204 



Total. 



lbs. 

4,752,000 
19,736,000 
27,189,500 

5,164,500 
10,969,500 
19,970,000 
12,539,000 
23,994,500 
23,948,500 
14310,000 
26,074300 
10,283,000 
12,736,500 

9,463,078 
11,290,765 
18,064,980 
19,438,520 
17,381,5X9 
31,759,247 
12,207,016 
12,926,513 

7,149,564 
23,553,346 
a0319345 
14362371^ 
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TABLE No. 7.— Contbued. 

Sflowiira THE Quantity of Raw Cotton Expobtbd vbok the Thbes 

Prbsidekcies of Bengal, Madbas, and Bombay, fbox the Ybab 1834. 







BOMBAY. 




Tears. 


Great BriUin. 


China. Other Places 


Total. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


1894-85 


32.177,712 


32.408.532 


64,586.244 


1835-86 


45,795,596 


32,398,996 


78.194,592 


1886-87 


68,163,901 


44,464.364 


2,627,563 


115.255.828 


1837-88 


38,100,472 


56.161.928 


2,901,016 


97.163.416 


1888-89 


81.800,887 


67,672,812 


1.874,548 


101.348.247 


1839-40 


59.001,184 


29,168,699 


5,040,453 


93.210.286 


1840-41 


81,531,688 


33,711,049 


16,270,700 


131.563,437 


1841-42 


104,795,091 


47,409,464 


8.812,013 


161.016.568 


1842-43 


69,839,914 


76,444,744 


5,494.672 


151.779.330 


1848-44 


91,781,824 


52,318,538 


27,343,466 


171,443,828 


1844-46 


50,854,590 


67,102,790 


3,866,617 


121,823,997 


1846-46 


40,042,243 


63,908,435 


4,340,138 


108,290,816 


1846-47 


87,607,744 


57,461,490 


1,764,283 


146,833,517 


1847-48 


89,429,561 


45,579,529 


3,073,622 


138,082,712 


1848-49 


64,139,278 


85,700,135 


4,563,677 


154,403,090 


1849-60 


106,637,028 


43.379.222 


1,738,713 


150,754,968 


1850-51 


131,423,883 


49.646.801 


2,833,313 


183,903,997 


1851-52 


75.829,306 


111,829,247 


7,753,607 


195,412,160 


1852-53 


157,932,069 


37,797,257 


1,935,462 


197,664,788 


1853-54 


127,396,389 


41,632,704 


2,429,448 


171,458,541 


1854-55 


111,448,366 


86,746,295 


5,027,786 


158,222,447 


1855-56 


165,380,930 


44.265,032 


7.370,953 


217,016,915 


1856-57 


230,377,806 


85,170,497 


13,325,043 


278,873,346 


1857-58 


185.356.315 


19,237,031 


84,600.797 


239,194,143 


1858-59 


157.289.419 


38,607,749 


7.559,925 


203,457,098 






ALL INDIA. 




Tears. 


Great Britain. 


• 

China. Other Places 


Grand TotaL 




lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


1834-35 


38.268,402 


60,051,648 


98,320,050 


1835-36 


65,238,802 


90,371,380 


155,610.182 


1836-37 


78,066,309 


100,511,883 


178.578.192 


1887 88 


39,737,046 


79,011,434 


118.748,480 


1838-39 


34.494.737 


05,581,062 


130.075.799 


1889-40 


74.092.980 


63,915,630 


128.008,610 


1840-41 


85.576,622 


50,433,490 


23,172,199 


159,182,311 


1841-42 


118,544,711 


62.098,629 


13,612,539 


194,255,879 


1842-43 


72,627,646 


108,294,460 


8,988,874 


189,910.980 


1848-44 


93,501,466 


80,197,721 


28,802.581 


202.501,768 


1844-45 


58,130,226 


101,100,422 


5.246.669 


164.477,317 


1845-46 


43,177,397 


77,749,581 


5,350,572 


126.277.550 


1S46-47 


91,074,244 


74,970,163 


3,036,424 


169,080,831 


1847-48 


94,201,740 


62,196,060 8,919,495 | 


160,317,295 


1848-49 


67,203,519 


96,119,905 


5,308,042 


168,681,466 


1849-50 


110,690,357 


52,445,222 


2,529,641 


165,665,220 


1856-51 


141,446,798 


77,050,629 


7,976,256 


226,473,683 


1851-52 


81,104,228 


160,717,651 


11.730.957 


258,552,831 


1852-53 


181,860,994 


75,671,742 


5,875,488 


262,908,174 


1858-54 


138,183,429 


55,777,008 


3.801.328 


197,761,765 


1854-55 


119,513,637 


45,893,923 


8,372,732 


178,780,192 


1855-56 


170,771,510 


56,691,112 


9,717.327 


237,179,949 


1856-57 


253,410,036 


48,784.561 


17,458,927 


319,653,524 


1857-58 


197.221.247 


20.524.119 


42.608.686 


260,354,052 


1858-59 


164.018,158 


42.234,417 11,608.997 ' 


217,861.672 
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TABLE No. 10. 
Showing tbe Pbici op Beef and Uuttoh ai St. Trokas's Hospital, 

SOUTHWAKK, AT L&DT-DaI AND UlCHAELMAS, IN KacH YbaH FROH 1686 

TO 1858. 



BEEP 


MOTTON. 


BEEF. 


MUTTON. 


Y.m. 




Mieh«l- 




Michael 






Michiel- 


1 Michul- 


Lad; DiT 




Lady Day 


'""■ 


'Y«.™. 


L.d)r D.y 


"""■ 


Lady Diyl mu. 




Per Slone 


Per SWnelPtr Stone 


Per Stone 




Per Stune 


Per Stnne 


Per Stone Pez Stoue 




■ d. 


>. d. 


>. d. 


«. d. 




«. d. 


». d. 


., d. 


s. d. 


16*8 


1/10 


1/9 


.... 




1736 


l/IO 


1/6 


l/IO 


1/8 


1689 


1/10 


1/9 








1737 


1/8 


1/6 


lAO 


1/8 


1690 


110 


1/S 








1738 


1/8 


1/6 


80 


1/8 


1691 


1,10 


18 








1739 


1/8 


1/6 


3 '3 


1/10 


1692 


1/10 


1/0 








1740 


1/a 


1/10 


2/3 


2/0 


1693 


3/3 


1/10 








1741 


2/6 


3/2 




2/4 


1694 


3 '3 


20 








1743 


3/3 


30 


a/a" 


2/3 


1693 


3/3 


1/11 








1743 


IflO 


18 


3,3 


30 


1896 


3 3 


1/9 








1744 


1.'8 


1/6 


1/10 


I'lO 


1697 


a/I 


l/Il 








1745 


1/8 


1/8 


9/0 


1|8 


1698 


3/3 


1/9 








1716 


1/8 


1/8 


30 


1/10 


1699 


2/2 


1/9 








1747 


1/10 


1/10 


33 


I/IO 


1700 


1/11 


1/7 








1748 


2/.1 


a/u 


3A) 


3/0 


1701 


3/0 


J/Vi 








1749 


110 


1/8 


24 


1/10 


1703 


1/10 










1750 


IS 


1/8 


1/10 


1,10 


1703 


l/Il 


1.6 








1751 


1/8 


1/B 


2/0 


1(10 


1704 


1/7 


I'G 








1753 


1/8 


19 


2/0 


1/10 


1705 


1/8 


1/8 








1753 


1/9 


1/10 


1/10 


3/0 


J706 


l,8i 


1/6 








1751 


2'0 


2/0 


2/4 


3-0 


1707 


18 


1/6 








1755 


20 


2/0 


3 3 


20 


1708 


1/9 


1/6 








1756 


2/0 


3/0 


3/3 


2/0 


1709 


19 


1/6 








1757 


3/0 


3/2 


2/3 


2/4 


1710 


1/9 


1/9 








1758 


3.0 


2/0 


2/8 


3.6 


1711 


1/lOi 


1/91 








1759 


2/0 


1/10 


2/1 


3/8 


1712 


1/11 


l.'J 








1760 


1,10 


1/10 


2 3 


3(0 


1713 


1/10 


1/9 








1761 


3/0 


1/10 


2 '4 


3/0 


1714 


1/101 


l;9i 








1762 


1/10 


1/8 


2/3 


910 


J71S 


1/lli 


1/8 








1763 


l/lO 


2/0 


2/4 


33 


1716 


1/10 


1/8 








1764 


3/3 


1/10 


3/8 


3 3 


1717 


30 


1/9 








1765 


3,0 


2/0 


3/6 


2/4 


171 8 


1/9 


1/8 








1706 


3/0 


9/4 


3/8 


3/8 


1719 


1/10 


1/9 








1767 


2/6 


2/8 


8/0 


3/8 


1730 


22 


1/11 








1768 


2/6 


2,6 


i/S 


2/6 


1721 


1/11 


1/8 








1769 


2 '4 


2/4 


3/6 


2/5 


1723 


1/8 


1/7 








1770 


2/a 


3/3 


3/6 


38 


1733 


1/8 


1/8 








1771 


34 


3/4 


3/10 


2/8 


1724 


1/9 


1/9 








1773 


38 


26 


3/0 


2 'to 


172S 


1/B 


1/8 






1/ii' 


1773 


3/0 


2/6 


3/0 


310 


1736 


1/11 


1/8 






3 


1774 


2(6 


36 


S3 


3 10 


1737 


1/B 


1/8 


'2 3 


20 


1775 


3* 


3 '4 


3 


2 '10 


3728 


lAO 


1/10 


2'6 


2/3 


1778 


34 


2/G 


2/10 2(10 


1729 


3/0 


3 


^/fl 


2 4 


1777 


3 6 


2/4 


2/10 3/10 


1730 


2/3 


1.8 


vs 


2r0 


1778 


3(6 


2/6 


a/0 


3 10 


1781 


I.'IO 


1/8 


2/3 


20 


1779 


26 


3(6 


3/0 


8/8 


1733 


3/0 


1/8 


3'6 


1/8 


1780 


2 '4 


3/4 


2/6 


3/G 


1733 


1/10 


1/6 


2/3 


18 


1781 


3/4 


2/4 


2/8 


3/4 


1734 


1'8 


1/6 


1/9 


l/« 


1783 


34 


3G 


26 


2/8 


1736 


1/7 




1/7 


1/6 ' 1783 


a/c 


3/8 


2/8 


3 8 
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TABLE No. 10. — Continued. 
Showiko the Pbicb op Bkep and Mutton at St. Thohas^s Hospital, 

SOUTHWABK, at LaDT-DaY AND MiCHAELMAS, IN EaCH YeAB FBOK 1688 

to 1858. 



JB££f • 


MUTTON. 




BEEF. 


Michael- 


MUITON. 


Yean. 




Michael. 




Michael- 








Michael- 


Lady Day 


mas. 


Lady Day 


maa. 


Yeara. 


Lady Day 


maa. 


Lady Day 


maa. 




Per Stone 


Per Stone 


Per Stone 


Per Stone 




Per Stone 


Per Stone 


Per Stone 


Per Stone 




8 d. 


a. d. 


a. d. 


a. d. 




a. d. 


a. d. 


a, d. 


a. d. 


1784 


2/6 


2/10 


2/10 


3/4 


1823 


2 '6 


8/4 


3;6 


8/8 


1785 


2.8 


2/8 


3/2 


82 


1824 


' 3/4 


3 4 


8/8 


8/8 


1786 


26 


2/10 


80 


3 '2 


1825 


4/0 


4/4 


4/8 


4/8 


1787 


8;o 


210 


32 


3/0 


1826 


4'0 


40 


4 8 


4''4 


1788 


2/10 


2/10 


3/0 


3,0 


1827 


4/0 


4/0 


4/4 


4/4 


1789 


2/10 


2/10 


3/0 


3.0 


1828 


3/8 


8/8 


4 


4/0 


1790 


2/8 


2/10 


2/10 


2/10 


1829 


36 


8/4 


8/10 


4/0 


1791 


2/10 


3/0 


3/0 


3/2 


1830 


2/8 


8/0 


8 2 


8 '6 


1792 


8/0 


2/10 


32 


3/2 


1831 


3 4 


8/4 


4/2 


4,/2 


1798 


2/10 


2 10 


32 


3/0 


i 1832 


8 4 


8/0 


4 2 


8/10 


1794 


2/10 


2/10 


3/2 


3/0 


' 1833 


8/4 


3/4 


8 10 


4/2 


1795 


8/2 


34 


3 6 


38 


1834 


30 


3/0 


8/10 


8/6 


1796 


8/8 


4/0 


3 8 


4 


1836 


2 10 


3/2 


8/0 


8/4 


1797 


4/2 


4/4 


4/2 


4/4 


1836 


3/6 


3/4 


8 '8 


8/10 


1798 


8/8 


38 


38 


3/8 


1837 


3 '4 


3 4 


3/10 


42 


1799 


8/6 


4/2 


3/6 


4/2 


1838 


3/0 


3/4 


3 6 


8/10 


1800 


4/4 


5 


4/6 


4/8 


1839 


3 4 


38 


3/10 


8/10 


1801 


5/8 


6 '8 


6/0 


6/4 


1840 


3 4 


3/8 


3/8 


4/0 


1802 


5/0 


5 


5/4 


6/4 


1841 


4/0 


3 8 


4''4 


40 


1803 


4/8 


4/8 


60 


6/0 


1842 


34 


3/0 


3/8 


8/4 


1804 


4/6 


4/10 


4/8 


5 


1843 


2/8 


3 


8/0 


8/4 


1805 


4/4 


4/6 


4/6 


4/4 


1844 


2/8 


2/8 


3/0 


8/4 


1806 


4/8 


4/10 


4/10 


4/10 


1846 


2,8 


3 4 * 


8/4 


4/0 


1807 


4/8 


4/8 


50 


5/0 


1846 


3/8 


3'4 


4/4 


4/0 


1808 


4 6 


5/0 


4/8 


6/0 


1847 


8/8 


4 


4,4 


4/8 


1809 


5/0 


5/8 


6/0 


5/4 


1848 


4/0 


3 4 


4/8 


4 


1810 


5/8 


5/8 


5/4 


5/8 


1849 


3/0 


3,0 


3/8 


8/8 


1811 


5/8 


6/8 


6/8 


58 


! 1850 


2 '8 


2/8 


3/4 


8/4 


1812 


6/0 


60 


6/0 


6/0 


1861 


2/6 


2/8 


3/4 


8/8 


1813 


6/4 


6/4 


6 '4 


6 '4 


1862 


28 


3/0 


3 '6 


3/8 


1814 


6/4 


5/8 


7/0 


6/0 


1863 


3/2 


36 


310 


4/4 


1815 


5/4 


4 


5/4 


4/8 


1864 


32 


3/4 


4 '2 


4/2 


1816 


4/0 


4'0 


4/8 


4/8 


1856 


3/2 


8/8 


4/2 


4/8 


1817 


8 8 


8/8 


4/8 


4/0 


1856 


3/0 


8 6 


4/0 


4/8 


1818 


4/4 


4/4 


4/8 


5/0 


1857 


3/2 


8'2 


4'8 


4/8 


1819 


4/10 


4'10 


5/8 


5/8 


1858 


2/10 


2/10 


4/4 


4/6 


1820 


4/10 


4/6 


1 6/4 


5/4 


1869 


3/4 


8/2 


4/8 


4/6 


1821 


4/0 


8/8 


4/8 


4/0 


1860 


8/2 


• • • • 


4/6 


. . • • 


1822 


2/10 


2/6 


3/4 


3:6 











NoTB.— The above are the prices per stone of 8 lb». The pieces of beef are two rounds, chucks, clods, and leg 
mutton piece*. The pieces of mutton are legs and loins ; the average quantitv U about 32 ttone per dav. The 
extra quantity of mutton-Cst U returned. The beef is delivered without bone, the weight of which was ttz ttone 
and six pouuda in making the Si stone and 4 pounds of meat sent to the Hospital. 



no 



TABLE 5^1. IL 

Krjr.i>i:r izX'Ti I-iJ)!: r^i Am.ictt «:j IrmLi^z ^jlTx3zm, Tmxo»y. 
A3r3 C3LLi«;^u fa a. ifAjx-rrKXTr. 



DZ3rr. 





£ 


£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 1 


£ 


uu 


1 


XlSl^fl* 


*ia!:>H> 


I7« 


MjMtlUS^SS 


Cj«aL«» . 


UASOd 


UBS 




MVi-5^ 


^»t^)«» 


I74a 


StiMAJ^ 


TjW^jIS 


XMMjas^ 


Mmtm 




*>)^*3!> 


ilCJrtl 


I7«t 


5<j)ai^ 


^iSVLTZ^ ! 


tJSSbMk 


vm 


UA^W 


♦*34/*ac 


*l^j*)«? 


17117 


•tL,4jnwt»'?f 


IjfiiCUHti 


xgeum 


urn. 


iMftim^ 


743*5-.'i4^ 


*f7.lJ^ 


I74i? 


•«i^«»a^ 


T^Uiii» 


3wl«i.7CS 


vsm 


M>Mj)W 


W^7>a7'- 


1;>?K.JCT 


I7fi> 


7I.4E3!t'C* 


iJ«KJSl • 


SIJMJ358 


HOC 


1JMI>^J«^ 


laj-n.i^T 


iartt5i> 


I7:5f) 


7Ijf37 uiZ 


4JM!liMa 


t.7c9.Sl 


» j»i g"i 


3L»f^^>lft 


Uj^i.^l*? 


L4«?-iII 


ITTI 


n.4»jfi^ 


S^n-L3»tf 


2.7C».4M 


]«y> 


X^0^J0lff 


W^»J?^> 


l,4:a^1!> 


1772 


7^J*4.7» 


^Hw'^I^P^V4 *7^^^^r 


t.7S331S 


17tM 


\jmj00t 


*,*:7j:h> 


Iji5±r>!«) 


I7>* 


7Jj*i-rit> 


UlQMtti 


l.«M,088 


17*^ 


XS'0»Jfffb 


♦J.5i t^ 


IjiTi^47 


in4 


7':-j?«jii-« 


usao^ 


. 9L«4a.4St 


1749: 


X^-0tjry0r 


♦..i.rji2i 


ir.5.J:i4 


1755 


7:,7'«l:'« 


I3(L414> 


s.&6.oa 


17'jft 


%JSlhJlSl^ 


»a25-7:> 


ia5e.4*f»' 


IZ^t^. 


r4.75>v4?> 




t.7S3g5tt 


17>M 


xjaf$Tjjf0> 


»jav474 


li?x4.*.»W 


17^ 


7-5 75*4?* 


LiM&iir 


1.796.3S4 


17'^ 


3^lfr/ji» 


*.«.i^i! 


I ii >j:^:i 




•:-75itl47 


U7L«J 


1.918.70T 


17^ 


%j!M,1s^ 


*-i2J7*57 


L44Xi<&* 


17:» 


^^.J^fifU47 


LW7JM 


3^81,895 


17-yr 


^AUai& 


l^Jr^vO^. 


;.5»«i» 


:7'»^ 


y7-'?tBiL7ia 


JkJLSXS^ 


S.576:t7S 


17'ji» 


WifMMi 


li(>,4^U.^ . 


:,72S471 


!7i-i 


l*>ijljl%*47 


4J»!«L<M0 


4448,999 


17'J» 


7Je»jSfi 


11,-BM.r^- 


\ ^21.477 


I7« 


11^' ^>?**3«7 


l^TCSJ^ 


4.747.849 


171* 


'a».isn 


14JC*>{;^>4 


2j'>:4..^2:> 


i7«J 


1±>^<>X.I3CS 


3^.»S5^f9< 


S.<0i,7» 


1711 


llSTOj^M 


ljl>.«^>^ 


2Jf74,3u7 


!7«4 


iiSJtSTjW* 


SjCfKH^SSl 


5,l¥tt.865 


171i 


*y^ .3^9v *..*i^!M 


»..^3.12:> 


3c»>i«,»y7- 


17« 


l2li.?*JL'647 


1M&^;» 


4.098,350 


171^ 


Vkia^jf^ 


*.<n.7^ 


3/>.»i>T 


17«» 


l±^^1i5I-S» 


liCx<M ' 


4.887,346 


1714 


rif^b^nsi 


^,3*.>asi 


3.'>?3J1L3 


17^ 


13>.I»i.7H: 


uwa<« 


4w873.558 


17U 


ISiM^iiSS, 


7,i*J6 <5L2 


3^114.«i* 


170i 


i*ja*t^ 


t;«Mj»l^ 


4.870463 
^ 4,786.9a 


ITIK 


tiA»^^ 


*-4i5^>?*J 


3w!^7.«n^;. 


17«?^ 


12iJ-f7>T«> 


1,745,410 


1717 


«,7'/ar.7-« 


7.«».t>.471 


3.144.±B 


ir7-> 


127a3atS5 


IjOCLUS 


4,712,679 


171* 


^7««S.l:^ 


o.ei3,4-.> 


±'j^,^j^j 


ir.i 


I27.1»iSs« 


L7«^.«19 


4^733,694 


17I» 


a^,4«l»13 


4.4'.f!>J*>* 


2L«*^37m 




li5.?»7v:«l 


JLS4».^93 1 


4,706,396 


17» 


4:3p>u«^!<^« 


4,1^4,*!'- 


::---4<l434 


irrs 


lix7«S.«» 


3aili^4<« 


4,749,567 


i;^i 


45^1 L7L5 


A^inj9ifZ 


2,<;5.5^> 


1774 


i24.7aLiXl> 


1399 404 


. 4,698,318 
' 4.708,519 


1723 


43;>*--» 


4^L4^r7 


i."?*;^*^ 


17Ti 


1:23 7«3L<«L^ 


3U0r79L««2 


17i3 


i^^U<'> 


4.f4.S.S3>> 


2.7i^.«>?t> 


177-: 


:25.^<»ia5i 


S.S37.751 


' 4,870,584 
6412,344 


ITU 


4^a3aL<*5 


54i*>,«57-5 


•2-7:?7.317 


k.t » • 


i-r.,.:6aL^7> 


5^?i4.i>»9 ' 


17Z» 


4ra<r7.^i7 


4.13L4-S2 


2.717-5^^ 


177> 


1S7a^±^7> 


tSwOoaose 


5.487,398 


17K 


4^iKa^A> 


3s757^-'2 


2.7S?•?i^ 


177^ 


144,i»i57*s 


9v5il,7T2 


6,100,060 


17*7 


47^/3.1i> 


4,-*i*.»,7>^ 


2 >X».334 


17H) 


15Jfiwi4<L424 


1 1 il4 »50 


6,931.789 


ITte 


47.71 1.^>5 


4-i4A371 


2.*.««.4«2 


17>1 


177.±«L^7 


llJ97oSM 


7.451,059 


J7» 


47,«M.C3& 


3.7l»:^si 


2,2S»2.15»> 


17^3 


1S'7,77^L^7 


16,»56»239 


8,413,441 


173^/ 


4«,ir>4-i5:i& 


4 ••O.t'Tl 


:> 227.127 


17SS 


212.773.^7 


X^^iS^^ 


9,065,585 


1731 


47,<ri4,^» 


3.714,147 


•2.21',*.i«v*. 


17-^4 


ii^.6?7A*4^ 


14.4^&096 


9,541,256 


1732 


4«J1C'^47 


3,71^^^1 


il>"?.3;'l 


17v> 


i».6?X*«> 


5.«»i5T0 


9,678,949 


1735 


45J16,MV 


3.r;ii.i-y» 


2.153.4*^ 


17n5 


•K»:ft»n9 


«366,1S6 


9.664,541 


nu 


. 4^.C&4«147 


3.7273;5 


2.13^147 


17>7 


237.©7.6««i 


6ud8L559 


9,595,879 


11 V, 


4.>//^.i47 


3.SS3 5»4-2 


2.141,^jii 


17S> 


^3<xl91.3U 


7.446.101 


9.572,917 


I7v; 


44,/>!i>.l>47 




2.1«>< 7,v; 


17<* 


2*4>X«,4A5 


8.120,446 


9.567.859 


17T7 


4;i-»y!#Al*47 


3.>>'.:;.:i2 


2.«.t57.*»73 


17» 


2:>3.«>44.9^> 


9.416.615 


9,585,712 


17?>f 


42.1>^2.4^; 


3,.>;;^>.«:'i4 


2X»25»^ 


17',a 


231.->37.'?*>5 


10J38.134 


9,513.607 


17?/# 


42/^>.4i^ 


3>;.S1.3t>7 


2,t*3«>.NS4 


171*2 


229.014 445 


10.04^ 976 


9.432479 


1740 


42,^41^^2 


4.173.017 


2.U-,1.572 


17^3 


234(134.716 


13,839.718 


9.711,238 


ITU 


42.w:^->;2 


0.4 :J2 ^77 


2.in*v*.;*.>*» 


17i*4 


247.S77.23.=i 


15.445.420 


10,396,645 


1712 


4.>.4^^S16 


6.3y2,w7 


2.157. KV. 


17i^ 


3^il,^6U3l:^ 


19.601,875 


12.699,310 


1743 


47,2*1^16 


5,^«,*"3 


2,1S1.;>S0 


17% 


3^,323,772 


8^75,123 
\ 


14,765,095 



Ill 



TABLE No. 11. — Continued. 
Showino the Amount of tbb Fitsded akd Unfunded Debt of the UsiiEa 
Kingdom sincb 1C91: the Amouxt op iNTEREar Paiablb THtRBO^, 
AND Chabgbs for Manaqement. 





DEBT 






DEBT. 








lDt«reat 
aid 






iDtemit . 


Yem. 






and 




Funded. Lnfundcd. 


Charge 


Ye.™ 


Funded. 


Unfunded. 


Clmrge. _ 




£ i. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1797 


B91636 93B 1 1 15 575 330 


1839 


771,251,983 


36,647.600 


30,067,659 


I7S3 


4H.936 83i 


16 887 899 


1830 


7o7.486.997 


37,317.000 


39,B36,9Sa 


1799 


*3fl,867 64b 


1 60 127 


1831 


765,543.884 


27,173.8(M) 


38.830,986 


1800 


*47 1-17 163 


IM fl3 950 


1812 


754,100,549 27,:!e-.7,0.-.O 


38,851.318 


1901 


497 043 im 


IM 819 839 


19:13 


761,068.883 1 ■28,071,496 


38,481.181 


IBOS 


538 231 786 


20 268 561 


1834 


743,676,800 , 39,559,1(11 


38.517,386 


160S 


639260 643 i 


20 812 992 


1836 


7 8,549.866 30,1M,336 


39,186,811 


18M 


646 803 819 H 3l6jS89fl 




761,432,671 ' 2^,074,335 


39,667,46* 


1906 


578 539 992 1 22 j .« 369 


1817 


762,275,189 '25.2:i3,&-25 


39,697,888 


1906 


698 954 869 1 "1 


31196 682 


1838 


761,347,690 , 33,4112.475 


39,183,908 


1807 


601713 073 




2i '178 092 


1839 


766,647,986 a{l,683,a75 


39.Bae.4tl 


1808 


604 3S7 475 




2J 696 018 


IfHl 


766,371,726 33,372,676 


8e.41G,9H 


1809 


614 7R9 09 




34 393 379 


1R41 


772,630.760 i 19,078,936 


99,463,080 


1810 


634 301 937 


! 


24 rrrf 162 


1H42 


778.068.841 ■ IN.089,475 


39,800,118 


1811 


685 688 418 




2'i 484 766 


1-U3 


772,169,093 


ai',4!(5,6a0 


89,047,47* 


1813 


Ml 409 95fl 




26 803 846 


l-Ul 


769,193,644 


18,793.650 


88,a73,96« 


1913 


740 038 5Sr 




29 893 737 


1B45 


706,672,833 


18,443,400 


38,196,118 


18U 


763 8519(7 




31 105 644 


1846 


764,008,284 


18.369,400 


38.086.368 


1915 


816 811 J41 




32 646 618 


1847 


772,401,851 


17.974,500 


88,448.688 


1916 


796 300 191 




-ia J55 360 


1948 


774,022,688 


17.794.700 


38,807,948 


1917 


778,7*3 403 




^1 41 927 


1849 


773,168,316 


17,758,700 


38,091.679 


1818 


791667 814 




iI4H 763 


18^0 


769,272,563 


17,756,600 


38,08«.6M 


1919 


794.980482 




31 1 'i540 


1851 


766.126.683 


17,743,800 


37.807.068 


1930 


801 566 31 




31 1 749 


1Hj2 


761,623.704 


17,742,600 


87.848,888 


1981 


796 813 767 




81 1 o 319 


18 3 


765,311,701 


16,1)24.100 


27,697.848 


1833 


796 630 144 




29 722 638 


18f4 


763,073,849 


16.008,700 


27,716.308 


193S 


791 701 614 




80 143 683 


1856 


763,064.119 


33,161.400 


37.868,889 


19S4 


781133 283 




29 174123 


1B56 


776,730,984 


28,183,700 


28.444,874 


1835 


778 139 268 




28 987 773 


1857 


780,119.723 


37,989,000 


28,650.080 


1836 


798 801 740 


25 024 S5t 


89416103 


1758 


779.225,495 


25,911.500 


28.401.960 


1987 


777 476892 


87 623 0^1 


39 328 783 


1859 


786,801,154 


18,377.400 


38,304,288 


1838 


772 B23 639 


27 709 750 


39 107 977 











Huta,— Tnm 1U4 the Bn 



ujai ending llil Uuch, 1U9. 



TABLK Sl LI 

QdASTZTZ 'jw R.1V CoTT»iy. zf PicTos Wac^jHT; TrPQwrsu 






•iF CT3 F3aDcci3«^ CocyraiM 



3. S.Iiidie9^ B^'ST.Inttai 





Om. 




HiK 


:h^ 


Hi^ 


ihiL 


I^ 


Wis 


SMa7.J9» 


ia.iociir7 


».4lill 


7J73jtt8 


15341.197 


ia«».«74 


ioi>.:iiii.rift 


mw 


^»t.99r 


m 131.^1 


iai.jt« 


aK '^^^IB ^^^ft^ft 


EL73I«a 


XdI:liW§ 


dfijsojxe 


IMT 


«l,iBSJ98 


III338.MI 


4ki33 


aujirrini 


jLr43Jtt6 


<1£3J» 


I:3U03a»» 


»» 


W^IT.il&l 


il.J87.;K!> 


lyim:Ji^ 


♦17.45*^11 


lusiaifii 


J.733.«8« 


175*.745.577 


»I1I 


il3,4I±ll»4 


jn..<96n^-^«o 


L'iii.Jti'l 


iit.^iLiin: 


7-i»5».733 


LT'S.i^t 


Liij^ai^ 


i»9n 


'^ijai.iri 


i».IU8.Ij5 


472.r»4 


23.>!5,.*!5 


4.:«3IL.^Irf 


±04i)fMI 


IS!jlT^i» 


SttI 


»47»>.r*i 


V!>,Sa5,7^ 


I.13L5hT 


'♦^•«a7iD)r 


7-X»U*a«) 


:L433.43S 


I3a.^a«(»D 


1893 


ii>i,i«i,:tw 


^705 31^ 


5l'*-^>4 


4l<).74j£S5 


10.^30.114 


L7:ia.5T3 


I4:Li37Jia» 


£MR 


143.^^112 


:i3.^i4.i«4l 


i«je,4i3 


I4j«».1.7 


7.im4.7!» 


LJH».^7 


i*^L4iaji» 


»a^ 


t».X87.ilHa 


i4>41>.j«l 


^iW!) il4 


Iii.4a».Jt)6 


•UlidJllM 


-i63.irr3 


I4L>.3»<«U±i 


]»K 


Lma88.im!> 


3aa8o.«>i 


32.if98.i)7:j 


aKil»)&.*r!i 


*ria'>i» 


4.i)L^.J0<i 


i».0i)6.±n 


I8m 


Linj4&).dn3 


^„<Uf^ 


D) M\t^.AlT 


il».Ji*iJ.U5 


4.;.»Lt»7n 


'*a3jiH4 


I7Tj»)7.4*)1 


B«r 


iM.:«4..*idt 


:2f>.nHart2 


■K,\7%5*^2. 


•J«».:J5HU»4i 


•i-V^-iHl 


LJ3J*Jj6ii» 


iT!l4^Ji» 


I89f^ 


Lil.rj2.i«> 


JI>.l4a.J?7!> 


7.i>a»..>7* 


:l2.I^7JiH 


5>*iS.:^4W 


I.743.7!» 


i2r.7Wj543 


Ii»!> 


Vu,h^jxm 


i» .'C^ J1W5 


•5,i>«>.J»r 


i4..'»o7..^)#) 


4.rf4!K4I4 


LL>3..'*t* 


±i2.7»rr.4ii 


IA»} 


±l*>,^m .?68 


:«.i>««.iKni 


:i42»,n)** 


I:i.4>*L7Sl 


:i,4:!t>-i47 


H441TH 


iK3;H$;jja 


nut 


llt>^«3 f«H 


31,r©6,7HI 


'»,4»5JK.wt> 


35^^>6aJ3 


±i»}ljW5 


!I7»>.1«7 


mkgz\j^isa 


1883 


liaiTTK 753 


iO.I'H^.iW 


.KI*«,fR» 


3«.I7^.»e5 


±tM*>. 42H 


^i».4ll7 


iHCj^a&jjs 


iHoa 


237j*iW.r)i» 


i*.4in..'*21 


Ij«l).Jf>>? 


.t!!L«.>*>»I»>4 


±i)t^M4ia 


Ij«^X;IK4 


30a.«5«{.83T 


1894 


ii».2i)3,«>7:> 


l!>.i»M!W 


I,r«8I*i5 


32,:«l)..*Ha 


±ja>8.7H 


L4H4JI7Q 




I88g 


j»i,4»)o..^I:i 


:i4.:)»i«S.4D9 


'*,4aI,lC» 


4I,42».0U 


lj*LiJi70 


±iiS4j^31 


3«3.7«):L»0 


18911 


U».ill5j»2 


*7.iiH,3f7^ 


•**3lli>«> 


75iM!>..'H3 


L7I 4.337 


3.:)6lii^ 


4fMLd^^*}67 


1897 


3»>,«ftLn4 


30.:)4I>.14.5 


•i.32«.37!> 


.5I.5tti)7^ 


LJi«.?« 


X:*4k)dm 


4tnj3&L7^ 


1888 


431yl£iT.-^f«8 


14.4H4.,>i>5 


*t,4l)«K4«S(S 


4l>jil7.r44 


Li^.io< 


xi^ijsm 


SUTjatSTT 


I88» 


3IM07.718 


w.:ynjJ7!> 


<,42»,inT 


47^7t:i3» 


Li4>*J>54 


$jy:Hjam 


3B».JBIU5» 


I84l> 


487.85*1^04 


i4,7n>.in 


*..ttU.337 


77.i>LL."*£» 


^45»LLi7 


3.rS^.4l» 


99aL48H;^l<» 


JMl 


^l5A,'Xi»\':m4 


i«.irrL;j48 


'JjKKT.lrO 


!y7.3H^J^^ 


oaa^tiT 


5.iMrLJ13 


4»7J»±3q;» 


lAet 


*I4^)!W.T?!) 


L>.1^».-2>* 


4*^.1)17 


'y±.'yn.i9m 


liK^HilS 


4.441 Si) 


53l.7^>jm 


iMa 


)T4.7:W..5ii> 


i'*.#r75j:23 


tKrr74.»)7H 


•«.7»H>.72:> 


I-:iHI>.444 


3035 j!34 


*m.i9aii;« 


1844 


.»I7.:il8,ii22 


iLf)»*4.744 


I±«»)H.3a7 


'i<*,rj3!>.77H 


L7»>7-l:H 


4,0&krS4I 


<MtSlIII.3iM 


184» 


43M^).4I1 


2l>.L»4,if33 


14.|>14HI» 


^4L43T.4iH 


L:ilH.447 


T^jms 


7^iy?>J53 


li^M 


4rtl.iH<>J£» 


14.74IU21 


14,27*447 


54^>4IX143 


l,a)Ij«7 


LI4DJL13 


4S7.8d«.i74 


t^T 


3H4,>i».»l 


U.3W,1«2 


4.^I4,iH** 


-3.^1^.014 


7JSLl>l« 


5ai*.j**7 


474.IVra»5 


1848 


'5«>,247,48H 


I:*,:>71,;i7^ 


T^iULniil 


M^lOLJ^l 


•i44>.437 


^^araiw 


7ixi)ai>.[isi 


IMO 


^34^»*HJ)6«> 


3i>.73H.Lia 


ITJifRi,.'*^ 


7»)..?;Jii^»L) 


.>44J5l)7 


lj>74Jt#>4 


7i«jyie»j)ii 


1830 


4(»i:aai:i 


3),21»J)»iS 


l'»,J3L414 


ll.'4..'*7^74a 


±»*J>I3 


ijWDjffl^i 


<l83 57«j^t 


1831 


i»QiSK38.d^ 


ia43!>*104 


li5.1K>U25 . 


I-«.»53l5,iyr« 


44lL32» 


L377J553 


737.379l74» 


18^^ 


71(5,^30.^44 


« 5»W.144 


48j)68,fJ4t) 


'^1>±L432 


7«>a.mw 


3JMI>J)(» 


»».79S14I» 


li«» 


«8.45L7W 


i4,lJ0j«8 


l$^.^>3..»»<i 


LHUH8JW 


3J<>.4:!!^ 


ij)»Haia 


SwL3l7^7-0 


18S4 


7ta.l.>l 34H 


1'>.7»>3,H»» 


iU«)S.»)t)3 


lll>^'*:W,iJiW 


4»)t>an) 


L7»j»l 


>§9rj3ii4» 


186$ 


^IA'JQ.41U 


±4u^7T^± 


3tLJtHl5,1 


I45.17i^< 


4f».4J3 


(SJKMLTm 


^t.;»l3S3 


186l( 


7^J>U> i)U 


•il.-^aiU'H 


34.n»L'*48 


L^>.4tM,fJ24 


4o2.?H 


*S.43»jai 


iJWli^HliSM 


11^7 


«4,758.048 


iKDiOijaa 


i4,fl»l2.144 


23i) 338.144 


L443.,>«;<^ 


Tjamsm^ 


9«K3;>^u»« 


1868 


»33 «7 7T<i 


1-»,»517..^72 


3J*.24^.11i 


Lia,7a 57« 


3rt7'!«M 


lL14J*jWa 


!j»4Slil7S 


1890 


!Ml,7«y:,3lH 


i2,47T»>5*> 


3>*a»>?.»»»5 


l'>*33l>,,S?0 


^^i5« 


I0.77X«I« 


ijasjamjKt 
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TABLE No. 14. 

Showing the Ayxbage Weight of Cotton Bales Imported AhhuallI 

iHTo THE United Kingdom since 1810. 



Ibt. 

1816 256 

1817 866 

1818 263 

1819 264 

1820 249 

1821 262 

1822 267 

1823 281 

1824 266 

1825 270 

1826 295 

1827 BOS 

1828 293 

1829 297 

1880 800 

1831 310 

1882 319 

1838 827 

1834 837 

1835 331 

1886 342 

1837 847 



1888 950 

1889 S48 

1840 365 

1841 888 

1842 879 

1848 862 

1844 883 

1845 386 

1846 386 

1847 377 

1848 395 

1849 896 

1850 893 

1851 399 

1852 392 

1853 398 

1854 408 

1855 896 

1856 4U 

1857 404 

1858 420 

1859 421 



SKV 



TABLE No. 14.— Continued. 

Showing the Ayebage Weight of each description of Cotton Bale 
Imported Annually into the United Kingdom since 1850. 



Years. 


United States. 


Brazil. 


West India. 


Egypt. 


East In£a. 


Allkinli. 




lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


fbs. 


Ibt. 


lbs. 


1850 


423 


182 


210 


245 


383 


^92 


1851 


425 


182 


210 


245 


384 


999 


1852 


418 


180 


210 


250 


885 J 


892 


1853 


425 


182 


210 


SI48 


980 


898 


1854 


430 


182 


210 


Sf95 


B9 


408 


1855 


422 


182 


^10 


806 


888 


396 


1856 


445 


181 


176 


808 


885 


& 


1857 


443 


181 


176 


813 


887 


1858 


445 


181 


180 


855 


887 


420 


1859 


447 


181 


180 


869 


885 


491 



us 

TABLE No. 15. 
SHOWiira TBK Crops of Cotton in tbb United States, i 
THEiK Distribution sincb 1627. 



' — -^ 










■■■' 


E.Iinijit«l 











BXPORTRll TO. 










Tout 










OrowlPB 
Gtuat. vfi. 


Slock 












NCFrth 




Ysui. 


Crop, i 


Gn!.t 


Frinn. 


Whet 


Touil. 


VlrBioU. 


*Tl\lt^\i 


U^d. 








Bilei. 






Balci. 




B>1«. 


iea$-7 


957,391 


646,186 


167,952 


49,707 


863,793 


103,483 






1837-8 


730,698 


434,748 


148,519 


26,738 


800,000 


190.698 








i83g-.e 


870,-116 


439,001 


184,831 


66,178 


740,000 


104,853 








UIO-SO 


976,846 


695.713 


300,791 


43,313 


888,716 


186,512 






34.896 


lSSO-1 


I,0SS,B47 


618,718 


137.039 


27,036 


778,788 


183.143 






110,488 


18SI-S 


987,477 


6S8.I48 


807,209 


66,371 


891,728 


173.800 






41.499 


isaa.3 


1,070.436 


630,146 


307,517 


99,793 


867,455 


194.418 






48,305 


1838^ 


1,305,394 


766,391 


316,434 


63,236 


1,037,961 


196,413 






39,617 


I8M-6 


1,354,328 


733,718 


362.470 


48.311 


1,038.490 


316.888 






41.633 


18S6-6 


1,860,736 


771.148 


966.188 


79,267 


1.116.603 


286,733 






48.341 


1888-7 


1,433,930 


860,786 


360.732 


66,917 


1,188,425 


232,640 






76.890 


18S7-8 


1.801,497 


1,165,163 


831,480 


88.994 


1,676.629 


346.063 






40.805 


]S3«-g 


1,360,533 


79Mt8 


343.34.S 


84,028 


1,074,689 


976.018 






63,844 


nan 4a* 


a,l77,S36 


1.340.791 


447.465 


181.717 


1,876,003 


396.193 






68,442 


1840.) 


1,)>34,945 


SS'^,713 


348,776 


105,759 


1.313,277 


907.288 






79,479 


1841-9 


1,683,674 


085.681 


398,139 


181,487 


1.466,347 


367.860 






81,807 


1843-8 


a,37e,S7S 


1,469,711 


846,139 


184.880 


8.010,180 


835.139 






94,486 


1843-1 


3,030,409 


1,203,48a 


388,635 


144,307 


1,639.490 


346,744 


Go',t>00 


169,773 


1844-6 


8,304,603 


1,439,306 


359,357 


285.093 


9,083.766 


BP9,006 


66,000 


981490 


1S45-8 


2,100,637 


1,102,360 


859.703 


304,720 


1.666,792 


423,597 


70,000 


107.198 


1848-7 


1,778,851 


830,909 


341,486 


168.837 


1,341.238 


437 J67 


80,000 


314,837 


1847 


8 


3,347,634 


1,324,265 


279,173 


864.834 


1,868.361 


631,773 


76,000 


171,468 


1848 


9 


3,738,698 


1,637,901 


368,259 


331,884 


3.227.844 


618.039 


110,000 


154,768 


1849 


60 


3.096.706 


1,106,771 


289,627 


193,767 


1.890.166 


487,769 


107,600 


107,930 


IS50 




9,865,267 


1.4l8,afifi 


801,368 


869.087 


1,968,710 


404.108 


60,000 


186,804 


1861 


3 


3,015,039 


!, 668,749 


421,376 


363,393 


3.443.646 


603,039 


75,000 


91,176 


lesa 


3 


3.263.863 


1,736,860 


426.728 


364,612 


9.698.400 


671.009 


W,mi 


136,643 


1B63 


4 


3,930.037 


1,003.730 


374,05s 


841.340 


2,319,148 


610,371 


106.0011 


136,608 


1854 


6 


3.S47,339 


1,549,710 


409,981 


384,363 


8,344,909 


693.584 


86,00l> 


143,386 


I85G 


6 


3,637;g45 


1,931,386 


480,637 


662,683 


8,954,606 


668,739 


117,500 


64,171 


ieS6.7 


3,939,519 


1,438,B70 


413,357 


410,480 


3,352.667 


703,138 


117,000 


49.358 


1857-8 


3,113,963 


1,809,966 


384,008 


896,487 


8,690,463 


463.186 


125,000 


103,988 


1868-9 


8,851,481 


3,019,263 


450,606 


661,465 


3,031,403 


760,318 


143,000 


149,337 
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TABLE No. 16. 



SHOWIira THE ElPANSIOK OF THE OOTTON TbADE OF LIVERPOOL, IH THE 

Imports of the Raw Material, sikce 1785. 



Yean. 


Bales. 


Yean. 


Bales. 


Yean. 


Bales. 


Yean. 


Bales. 


1786 


6 


1804 


163,126 


1823 


678,308 


1842 


1,249,811 


1786 


6 


1806 


177,608 


1824 


447,083 


1843 


1,567,697 


1787 


108 


1806 


173,074 


1826 


706,316 


1844 


1,490,984 


1788 


• • • • 


1807 


196,467 


1826 


489,204 


1846 


1,662,781 


1789 


• . . • 


1808 


66,216 


1827 


766,296 


1846 


1,134,194 


1790 


.... 


1809 


267,283 


1828 


630,246 


1847 


1,087,058 


1791 


68,404 


1810 


820,694 


1829 


640,998 


1848 


1,668,000 


1792 


72,364 


1811 


174,182 


1830 


793,606 


1849 


1,732,700 


1793 


24,971 


1812 


171,661 


1831 


791,682 


1860 


1,673,100 


1794 


88,022 


1813 


141,188 


1832 


779,071 


1861 


1,748,946 


1796 


64,841 


1814 


182,626 


1833 


840,963 


1862 


2,206,700 


1796 


63,626 


1816 


270,636 


1834 


841,474 


1868 


2,028,400 


1797 


68,268 


1816 


276,716 


1836 


970,717 


1864 


2,066,700 


1798 


66,934 


1817 


314,181 


1836 


1,023,687 


1866 


2,142,700 


1799 


89,784 


1818 


426,344 


1837 


1,036,006 


1866 


2.308,700 


1800 


92,680 


1819 


866,366 


1838 


1,328,416 


1867 


2,260,600 


1801 


98,762 


1820 


468,736 


1839 


1,019,229 


1868 


2,334,600 


1802 


136,192 


1821 


413,182 


1840 


1,416,341 


1869 


2,709,400 


1808 


140,291 


1822 


463,732 


1841 


1,164,269 







TABLE No. 17. 

Snowiira the Quahtitt of Baw Oottor Imported into the IJeited Kingdom 
^BOM the British East Indies, in each tear since 1783. 



Years. 


lbs. 


Yean. 


lbs. 


Yean. 


lbs. 


Yean. 


lbs. 


1783 


114,133 


1803 


3,182,960 


1823 


13,487,260 


1843 


66,668,696 


1784 


11,440 


1804 


1,166,366 


1824 


16,420,006 


1844 


88,688,824 


1786 


99,466 


1806 


694,060 


1826 


20,006,872 


1846 


58,265,806 


1786 


• • • • 


1806 


2,726,460 


1826 


20,986,136 


1846 


84,088,721 


1787 


• • •• 


1807 


3,993,160 


1827 


20,930,642 


1847 


88,542,864 


1788 


• . • . 


1808 


4,729,200 


1828 


32,187,901 


1848 


88,773,078 


1789 


4,973 


1809 


12,617,400 


1829 


24,867,800 


1849 


70,162,864 


1790 


422,207 


1810 


27,783,700 


1830 


12,481,761 


I860' 


118,065,879 


1791 


3,361 


1811 


6,126,100 


1831 


26,806,163 


1861 


120,010,448 


1792 


• . a • 


1812 


916,960 


1832 


36,178,626 


1862 


84,867,584 


1798 


729,634 


1813 


497,360 


1833 


32,706,463 


1863 


179,447,860 


1794 


239,246 


1814 


4,726,000 


1834 


32,906,762 


1864 


116,744,096 


1796 


197,412 


1816 


7,176,243 


1836 


41,190,201 


1866 


143,486,672 


1796 


609,860 


1816 


6,972,790 


1836 


76,618,344 


1866 


178,878,692 


1797 


912,844 


1817 


31,007,670 


1837 


61,076,662 


1867 


248,801,312 


1798 


1,762,784 


1818 


67,466,411 


1838 


40,217,618 


1868 


129,398,762 


1799 


6,712,622 


1819 


68,866,261 


1839 


46,994,263 


1869 


190,520,400 


1800 


6,629,822 


1820 


23,126,826 


1840 


•76,148,296 






1801 


4,098,266 


1821 


8,827,107 


1841 


•97,008.199 






1802 


2,679.488 


1822 


4,664,226 


1842 


•88,366,260 







• A cootidenble incisass took plaee in the import! of cotton from India In 1840-l-s, in consequence of tb« 
China War. 
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11m. 
8,368,944 
7,661,646 
6,966,494 
6,999,439 
6,3S8,BI3 
6,603,633 
7.618,902 
6.378,93.1 
5.386,655 
6.790.876 
4.979,677 
6,889,805 
6,984,612 
6.682.«76 
6,918,186 
5,711,038 
6,408,035 
6,031,796 


Pi™.. 
3.176,617 
3,904,441 
3,675,190 
3,692.092 
3.437,386 
3,601,013 
3.939,578 
3,451,613 
3,071.763 
2,287,860 
1,912.953 
9,246,070 
2,687,120 
2,147.108 
2,285,841 
2,197.707 
2,464,639 
3,316,075 


< 

Q 

g 
is 

1 

H 

O 

I 
1 

£ 
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8.873,186 
8.497.013 
8,000,473 
8,937,414 
4.793, m 

4,811,686 
8,176,686 
8,037,871 
3,977.806 
4,708,818 
6,046,321 
4,707,130 
6,078.668 
6,660,388 
5.843.974 
6.857.446 
6.083,286 
10.836,076 
118,800,000 


Ibl. 

43.318.930 
40,497,877 
41,306,886 
67,977,118 
68.989,168 
69.810.234 
67,636.630 
43.704.165 
63,749,440 
71,690,655 
73,653,882 
85,187,110 
81,687,963 
83,667,384 
114,860,198 
107,066.066 
103,466,268 
96,468,388 
170,881,062 
306,691,847 




J.HiJ,i,|li,|iS.||||i|s.| 


1 


Ibl. 
97,203,213 
27.362,799 
29,167.616 
40,474,168 
44,906.026 
13.986,878 
13,U3,707 
28,015,168 
84,757.914 
60,693,868 
63,360,819 
60,736,994 
68,688,763 
60.366.066 
89,765,769 
79,618,166 
79.369,673 
78,613,419 
136,626,863 
166,338,353 


115,063,799 
116,881.319 
166,606,911 
315,868.171 
339,493.471 
329.860.689 
331,604.439 
149.414,176 
186.875,610 
269,838.865 
284.587,862 
829,930.686 
813,178.361 
831,118.887 
178,760.717 
431.631,817 
438.304.889 
419,266,233 
738,671,316 
866,801,618 
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TABLE No. 26. 

SnowiHa THE QuAiTTiTT OF Cottoh, Wool, Silk, Flax, ahd Hemp Ihpobtid 

IHTO TBI TJkited Einodom sincb 1820. 



Y«n. 


ColUD. 


Wool. 


Silk. 


FUs. 


Hemp.. 




lln. 


tb>, 


Iba. 


Itw. 


Ibt. 


leao 


161,673,666 


9.776,605 


3.641,886 


43.837,668 


47,780,366 


i$ai 


183,636,830 


16,033,667 


2.649,196 - 


65.638,048 


38,64B,BT« 


1833 


143,887,838 


19,058,080 


3.680,568 


63.331,672 


69.043.848 


1B3S 


191,403,608 


19,866.736 


3.880,634 


62,040,944 


74.719,798 


1834 


149,880,132 


32.664,485 


8.477,848 


83,163,472 


64.056,883 


1835 


338,006,391 


48,816,966 


8.894,770 


118.186,096 


66.646.968 


1S36 


177,607,401 


15,989,113 


2,666,226 


77.126,664 


&4,804,»60 


1837 


373,448,909 


39,116,341 


3,610,727 


101,592,648 


64,3aOJ)16 


1838 


327,760,643 


30,336,059 


4,765,241 


98,133,168 


66.461,440 


1829 


333,767,411 


21,516,649 


3,806,933 


103,368,480 


41,993,496 


ISSO 


383,981,463 


82,305,314 


4,318,181 


106,738,763 


66,768363 


1881 


288,674,868 


81,653,039 


4,831,874 


104,676,082 


69.451340 


1883 


386,832,536 


28,138.973 


4,224,897 


110.041,792 


66.479.16B 


1838 


808,666.837 


88,048,087 


3,863,679 


126,518.898 


fi9,076,40e 


1884 


826,676,436 


46,465.332 


4.848,812 


90,913.864 


75,466,730 


18SS 


863,702,963 


43,174,633 


6,876.337 


83,971,168 


77,006,608 


itise 


406,969,067 


64,339.977 


6,468,080 


171.260,993 


65,636,584 


1887 


407,386,783 


48,879.708 


6,320,966 


113.096,880 


86,845,563 


1888 


607,860,677 


63,594,355 


4.669,484 


183,142.912 


81,803,113 


1889 


889,896.669 


67,879.923 


6.014,006 


187,064.613 


111,617,618 


1S40 


693.488,010 


49,486,284 


4.748,636 


140,862,880 


76,616,fll« 


1841 


487,993,666 


66,170,974 


4,966,098 


150.646,416 


78,043,480 


1843 


631,750,1186 


45.881,689 


5,786,607 


138,835,008 


65.631,360 


1848 


678,198,116 


49,348,098 


5.347,776 


160.960.800 


83,408,316 


1844 


646,111,304 


66.713,761 


G,3IM>,17a 


177,351,828 


102,383,096 


184S 


731,979.963 


76,813,865 


U,32W,159 


168.863,176 


104,867,300 


1846 


467,866,274 


65,355.463 


5,735,aa8 


138,474^04 


98,884,138 


1647 


474,707.616 


63,593.698 


5.698.747 


117,833,»86 


00,896,380 


1848 


713,030,161 


70,864,847 


6,5S8,7u6 


163,930,033 


04,736368 


1849 


766,469,013 


76,788,647 


7.034,977 


303,847,376 


U8,983/I16 


1860 


663,576,861 


74,829.778 


7,1.'30,176 


304,166,616 


117.447,120 


861 


767,879.749 


83,311,976 


6,697,178 


188,748,606 


144.863,144 


863 


939,783,448 


93.781,458 


8,016,311 


167,776,988 


119,638,880 


868 


896,378,749 


119,396,449 


9,486.483 


310.937,888 


141,488,416 


1BS4 


887,888,149 


106,121,995 


10,789,058 


146.963,330 


187381,968 


186E 


691,751,963 


99,300,446 


8,904,648 


144.864,730 


14*3*1.088 


1866 


1,033,886,804 


116,211,393 


10,251,936 


188,948,693 


171,106318 


1867 


969,318,896 


139,749,898 


15.086,037 


309,030,000 


161,090.004 


1868 


1,084,343,176 


136,788,788 


8,518,626 


148,797,860 


ie8.4963» 


1869 


1,336,989,073 


133,384,684 


13,676,849 


160,888,144 


841,»17,7«0 



TABLE No. 27. 

SbOWISA ISI QulKTITT OF Baw CoTTOX IkTOBTKD mo THX UxtTIB 

KiKGDOM raoK Each Soubce, is Balbs, bikcb 1801. 



TMrt. 


UnlttdStiK^ 


BmEL 


But hiitt. 


K^t 


Wat Indii, ftc 


TbtiL 




Btlci. 


Bd«, 


Bklo. 


Bdet. 


Btltt. 


B*la. 


1801 


86,860 


Not definri. 


11,610 




HoldrfMi 


360.4SG 


1808 


1OT.494 


74.720 


8,535 




90,634 


381,368 


' 1803 


108.831 


76.297 


10,296 




45.174 


338.898 


1804 


101,103 


48,589 


3,561 




86,368 




ISOC 


1W,379 


61.261 


1,988 




76,116 


353.839 


1808 


m,939 


61,934 


7,787 




77,978 


361,788 


1807 


171.967 


18,981 


11,409 




61,010 




1808 


87,673 


50,442 


13,513 




67,513 


148,188 


1809 


160^80 


140.937 


95.761 




108,611 


440,883 


mo 


346,759 


143.846 


79,983 




93,186 


661.173 


1811 


138.193 


119.614 


11,61S 




W,879 


896,331 


1S13 


95,331 


96.701 


3,607 




61,563 


361,905 


1B18 


37,790 


187,168 


1,129 




78,319 


319.686 


IBU 


48,853 


150,930 


U.(HS 




74,800 


387,681 


1816 


303,051 


91,055 


33,357 




6SS10 


869.803 


1816 


166,077 


193,450 


30,670 




49,935 


369,433 


1817 


199,669 


114.618 


130.902 




41,873 


479,3«1 


1618 


307.680 


1B8.499 


347,659 




60,991 


668,799 


1819 


30o,]Gl 


136.415 


184,259 




81,300 


546,185 


1830 


a02J95 


180,086 


67.933 




81,347 


571,661 


ISil 


B00.070 


I31,0«5 


30,095 




40,138 


491,678 


1833 


839,906 


143505 


19,36;) 




40,770 


683,444 


1823 


452,638 


144,611 


38,393 


6,633 


97,632 


668,797 


18M 


382,871 


143,310 


60,8^2 


88,039 


95J87 


510,093 


1825 


433,446 


193,913 


60,181 


Ul,033 


81,068 


830,883 


1816 


895.853 


6S.590 


64.699 


47,691 


18,188 


681.960 


1837 


646.776 


130.111 


73.738 


23,160 


80,988 


894,068 


1838 


444.890 


167.363 


84.855 


33,889 


90,056 


749,563 


1839 


463.076 


169,536 


80.189 


34.799 


18,667 


746.707 


1830 


613.537 


191.168 


85.019 


14.753 


11,731 


871.487 


I8S1 


608,887 


168,388 


76,761 


38,134 


11,901 


003,367 


18S3 


638,768 


114,685 


109,298 


41,183 


8,190 


903,331 


less 


664,786 


163.193 


91,698 


8.898 


13,616 


930,318 


1834 


733,628 


108,618 


69.098 


7.377 


17,485 


951,031 


1835 


783,199 


118,573 


117.965 


43,731 


33,796 


ijoaiya 


1886 


764,707 


148,715 


119.493 


81,958 


88,600 


L901,874 


1837 


8«,8ia 


117,005 


146,174 


41.198 


37,791 


1.176,975 


1838 


1,124,900 


187,500 


107,300 


99,700 


39,400 


M38;60O 


1889 


814,500 


99,300 


183,900 


83^100 


86,000 


1.116,900 


1840 


1,337,600 


86,300 


316,100 


88,000 


33,300 


1.699.600 


IMl 


903,500 


94,300 


973,600 


40,700 


89,900 




1843 


1,013,400 


87,100 


366.500 


19,600 


17.800 




1843 


1,896.800 


98,7TO 


183,100 


48300 


17,700 


1,744,100 


1944 


1,346.900 


112.900 


337,600 


66,700 


17,600 


1,681,600 


~ 1845 


M99.600 


110,300 


155,100 


83.000 


8,800 


1,866,700 


1S46 


933.000 


81,000 


19,600 


59,600 


9,000 


1,134,100 


1B47 


874,100 


110,300 


333,800 


30.700 


4.900 


1,339,700 


1848 


1.376,100 


100,200 


997,500 


39,000 


7,900 


1,740,000 


1B4Q 


1.477.700 


163,800 


193,900 


73,600 


9,100 


1,906,100 


1B50 


1,184,300 


171.800 


307.900 


79,700 


6,700 


1,749,300 


1851 


1.993,700 


108.700 


838,900 


67,400 


4.900 


1,903,600 


1853 


1,799,100 


111.300 


331,500 


189,900 


12,600 


3,367J00 


1863 


1.633,000 


133,100 


185,800 


106,100 


9.100 


3^164,900 


1664 


1,665.900 


106.900 


308,300 


81,100 


I0.4O0 


3,172.600 


1866 


1,633.600 


131,700 


996,100 


114,800 


8,900 


3,378,100 


1666 


1,758,300 


1-21.600 


463,000 


113,000 


11,400 


9,408,300 


1857 


1.483,000 


IB8.900 


680.500 


75,000 


11,300 


9.418,600 


1868 


HS^ 


106,300 


861,000 


105,600 


6,500 


3,412,600 


1869 




194,900 


610,700 


101.400 


6.800 


2,830,100 
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TABLE No. 31. 

Showing the Value of Raw Cotton Exported froh the Three Presidencies 
OF BoxBAT, Madras, and Benoal, to all Foreign or ExtsrhaIa Ports, 
SINCE 1834-5. 



Years. 


Bombay. 


Madras. 


Bengal. 


Grand Total. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1834.5 


1,159,780 


64,663 


812,531 


1.536,974 


1885-6 


1,856.084 


255,109 


681,620 


2,742,813 


1836-7 


1,765.310 


357,154 


383,799 


2,506.268 


1837-8 


1.392.276 


60,953 


181,205 


1,634,484 


1838-9 


1,430,945 


146,533 


218,155 


1,795,688 


1839-40 


1,463.583 


271,593 


183,376 


1.918.552 


1840-1 


1,898,408 


270,328 


196,650 


2,365,886 


1841-2 


2,167,866 


863,744 


119,997 


2,651,607 


1842-3 


1,892,544 


825,704 


173,129 


2,891,877 


1843-4 


2,093,565 


197,835 


202,553 


2.498,458 


1844-5 


1,327,463 


354,613 


201,874 


1,888,950 


1845-6 


1,102,866 


139,846 


93,507 


1,336.219 


1846-7 


1,611,760 


173,119 


115,809 


1,900.688 


1847-8 


1.234,752 


131,970 


155,373 


1,522,095 


1848-9 


1,581,967 


157,571 


35,771 


1,775.309 


1849-50 


2,018,260 


160,482 


22,436 


2.201,178 


1850-1 


2,943,021 


250,505 


281,263 


3,474,789 


1851-2 


2,908.340 


221,112 


495,537 


3,619.989 


1852-8 


2,837,216 


885.176 


407,102 


8,629.494 


1853-4 


2,469,760 


162,789 


169,651 


2,802.150 


1854-5 


2,166,402 


169,490 


92,872 


2,428,764 


1855-6 


3,067,475 


89,361 


158,115 


8,814.951 


1866-7 


8,912,253 


816.862 


209,334 


4.437,949 


1857-8 


4,010,997 


279,407 


11,865 


4.801,769 


1858-9 


8,892,479 


197,879 


4,242 

1 


4,094,100 

1 



TABLE No. 32. 

Showing the Quantity of Raw Cotton Exported from Egypt (Port of 
Alexandria), and the Countries to which Exported, from 1855 to 
1857 inclusive. 



Countries Whither Exported. 



Great Britain 

France 

Austria 

Tuscany 

Sardinia, Turkey, Syria, and Barbaiy 
Greece and Ionian Islands 

Grand Total 



1855. 



lbs. 

36,520,270 

10,608,804 

18,760,876 

48.118 

109,760 



• • • • 



61,046,828 



1856. 



lbs. 

81,609,704 
9,280,796 

11,942,574 
11,368 
85,280 
29.008 



52,908,780 



1867. 



lbs. 
97,875,190 
10,765,800 
9,846,898 

18,280 
214^16 



484H8M 



TABLE No. 33. 
Showing tho Official and Computed Re»l Value of Raw Cotton, and Foreign and Colonial 

MerchaodiBe Imported Into the United Kingdom tli.> Olilcia! a.m\ Compnted Real 
Value of Foreign and Colonial MuroiiandUe lic-ExiJorteJ and tie Offidal and 
DcclarodReal Valoe of British Cotton and other Hanufactutes Exported from the 

United Kingdom since 1801^ ^ 



OFFIGIALVALDB. 



Actual value. 



f™p^ 



Compulo* 
Koil Vilur. 






M.8M,1II> 
M,HI,I7I) 



17,<1I,«M 
H,Ui.l>t 

Hktu.in 



IT.Ml.RM 



tt,Ui,t*l 






ul4erl«i7 

*lM7'.t-'» 
H,S7T,M< 



■i.aii.iSD 

»>,7Dr.4]S 



ltS.l74.M7 

1M.M»,US 
|IO,t».IU 



|]7JH,UI 
lll.«9T.7« 
ISS.tli.M* 

13S,l»,lt( 



1I.T1I.I)* 

ii.7M,na 
is,T7<,iea 
i4.ns,ist 

1S.SM,IIS 
II.IH.III 
li,IBr.H« 

".»l|lU 

.OSS, 1(0 

-,J«.11S 
»,H1,H0 

ii,iH,iei 
tt,tu,m 

1I,1M.1H 

»,rsi.u7 
*•«•.»* 

U,4u!Tlt 

tii.T9J.iat 



l».s>l,S41 

i»,iso.Ma 

IS1^17,U1 
IM.S».Mt 

i7g,iia,Tw 
igo.»a,ii4 

1W,|7«,«II 
iI4,nT,4U 
114.07 1 .HI 



17!,S44)|I 

ihIjss'.b] 



tl>.l74,>» 

ir.zu.srr 
t7.ir«.iM 



H.87S.0I7 

si.nimi 



Tl.MT,tU 

r4,t48.rii 
tt,ns.»M 
n.ua,7si 



-r»i»- ~" — ~ clam EiporMd fa Dm Jaui INl to IH 

w of £ipart«ltoioInUiidBi>tlisTliiBb«niMgrttd*idln 



sss."" 
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APPENDIX TO DIAGRAMS. 

Tabls No. 36.— SHOwiva thk FiausKs Ehplotbd in thb Goxpilatiov of 

THB DlAOBAX--SHOWIKa THB DbXAKD FOB, AND SUPPLT ABD StOGK OF 
GOTTOH IV THB UbITBD KlVaDOH 8IVCB 1825. 





SUPPLY. 




DEMAND. 






Ttpn. 










Stock. 




Impofted. 


Exported. 

i 


Consumed. 


Total. 






lbs. 


lbs. 


Iba. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


1885 


328,005,291 


18,004.968 


202,546,869 


220,561,822 


115,500,000 


1836 


177,607,401 


24,474,920 


162,889,012 


187,863,932 


110,900,000 


1827 


272,448,909 


18,184,170 


249,804,896 


267,938,566 


164,800,000 


1838 


227,760,642 


17,396,776 


208,987,744 


226,384,520 


147,000.000 


1829 


222,767,411 


30,289,115 


204,097,037 


234,386,162 


115,500,000 


1830 


863,961,452 


8,684,976 


269,616,640 


278,161,616 


118,800,000 


1881 


288.674,858 


22,808,565 


273,249,653 


296,668,208 


114,400,000 


1882 


286,882,625 


18,027,940 


259.412,463 


277,440,408 


103,700,000 


18S3 


803,656,837 


17,863,882 


293,682,976 


811,046,868 


94,400,000 


1884 


826,875,425 


24,461,963 


302,936,667 


827,397,620 


82.300,000 


1835 


863,702,968 


82,779,734 


826,407,692 


869.187,426 


89,600,000 


1886 


406,959,057 


81,739,763 


363,684,232 


395,423,995 


116,800,000 


1837 


4074186,788 


89,722,031 


368,445,085 


408,167,066 


116.600,000 


1888 


507,860,677 


80,644,469 


456,086,765 


486,681,224 


160,900,000 


1839 


889.896.569 


88,788,288 


852,000,277 


890,788,616 


126,800,000 


1840 


592,488,010 


88,678,229 


628,142,743 


666,816,972 


207,000,000 


1841 


487,992.855 


87,673,686 


437,093,631 


474,767,216 


216,700,000 


1842 


581,750,086 


45,251,302 


473,976,400 


519.227.702 


242,800,000 


1848 


673,193,116 


89,619,979 


581,303,106 


620,923.084 


842,000,000 


1844 


646,111,804 


47,222,541 


554,196,602 


601,419,143 


890.200,000 


1845 


781,979,968 


42,916,832 


606,600.000 


649,516,332 


463,500.000 


1846 


467,856,274 


66,980,732 


614,300.000 


680.280,732 


246,400,000 


1847 


474,707,616 


74,964,836 


441,400,000 


516,364,336 


184,100,000 


1848 


718,020,161 


74,019,790 


676,600,000 


650,619,790 


220,100,000 


1849 


756,469,012 


98,893,608 


629,900,000 


728,798,608 


240,800,000 


1850 


663,576,861 


102.469,717 


588,200,000 


690,669,717 


231,600,000 


1851 


757,879,749 


111,980,394 


658,900,000 


770,880,394 


226,900,000 


1852 


929,782,448 


111,884,821 


789,600,000 


861,484,821 


800,900,000 


1858 


896.278,749 


148,569,680 


760,900,000 


909,469,680 


306,900,000 


1854 


887,833,149 


128,826,112 


776,100,000 


899,426.112 


271,200,000 


1855 


891,761,962 


124,368,160 


839,100,000 


963,468.160 


208,900.000 


1856 


1,023,886,304 


146,660,864 


891,400,000 


1,038,060,864 


196,200,000 


1857 


969.818,896 


131,927,600 


826,000,000 


967,927,600 


211,700,000 


1858 


1,034,842,176 


149,608,480 


905,600,000 


1,066,208,480 


189,968,000 


1859 


1,225,989,072 

1 


176,143,136 


976,600,000 


1,161,743,136 


230,267,000 



The quantities glTen as imported aad exported are those returned bf the Board of Trade. 

Consumption, down to 1844 is that returned by the Board of Trade { theresfter it Is the qoantlty tdtin hf 
1k§ truiUt btltng the computation of Messrs. O. Holt and Co* of UTerpool* 



Stock, Is tha qua&tily hdd in mtrcbant^, dealen* and spinneis* hindi In the United Kingdom as fa as can 
beaiceftained, and Is also the eompntatlon of tho last-named flrm. 



.■\ 



ERRATA. 

Page 2. line 11, for " was spun from it/' read " was spun for it." 

Page 25, bottom line, for " Donelli," read '* BonellL" 

Page 50, Table at the head of page, the total for 1840 should be 54,447, in place of 

45,447. 
Page 81, line 3, for •' Table No. 20," read " Table No. 21." 
Page 88, line 5, for " 21," read '' 22." 
Page 90, line 8, for '' No. 22 and 23," read '* Nos. 23 and 24." 
Page 90, line 2 from the bottom, for " 20," read " 25." 
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